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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 


( ™ KILL and experience always count. 
a 


Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 









































Mills 
Producing 96,000 Cut. 
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IT THAT WAY 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved”’ flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “‘best loaf in your market.” 
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It’s being done every day...with Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh 


There’s a tremendous potential demand for tender, tasty 
raised donuts. Progressive bakers throughout the country 
have proved this—and are daily turning the potential 
demand into actual sales and profits. 

They are doing this by making irresistibly good raised 
donuts with Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh Raised Donut Mix. 
Like all Pillsbury Prepared Mixes, Po-Ta-Doh is made 
from a successful bakery formula. Containing a carefully 


determined proportion of top-grade potato flour, it yields 
raised donuts that are big yet firm, with exceptional tender- 
ness and keeping quality. Po-T’a-Doh stars, too, in Bis- 
marcks and other fried goods. 
Put Pillsbury’s Po-Ta-Doh to the test. Give it a chance 
to develop profitable additional 
sales for you—as it has for so 
many other good bakers.  @@ 
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Pillsbury’s PO-TA-DOH piu, 


@® Dotted Circle 
ee. -:: Symbol of 


RAISED DONUT MIX Bo, Reliability 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. *« General Offices: Minneapolis 2, 





domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office 
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How to fly 
in one easy lesson... 


DOWN TO EARTH ADVICE for amateur 
aviators: until you’ve put in enough flying 
time, don’t solo. 


And don’t expect to know all about aging 
flour in one try ... or two or ten. Isn’t it 
more sensible to leave aging to someone with 
the know-how and special equipment to do 
it perfectlyP Atkinson does. We aerate our 
flour just after milling. It floats into the 
bins bulked up with 20% air. There it lies, 
under controlled time and temperature, un- 


til it’s right. Just before packing, we aerate 
it again. Thus it’s BIN-AGED* .. . and 
that’s why all Atkinson flour comes to you 
perfectly aged, ready to go in production. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. stor- 
age rather than to fill individual orders, we 
have ample time to adjust the milling oper- 
ation with precision. Result, every sack uni- 
form from lot to lot, from order to order. 

That’s why you should switch quickly to 
Atkinson’s .. . it’s BIN-AGED.* 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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Means your brand is displayed | 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES | 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, | 
your brand is bound to show. Made of | 
wet-sitrength paper, the Band-Label is 
easy to remove in one piece and it 


doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


**America’s 
No. 1 
? Bag Maker” 


General Offices—St. Louis 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


— SPIE pe erst HORAN E YD 


0 
REG.U.S.PAT 
NO.69629; 
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Goad baking we 


d, F Brands with a reputation like KELLY’S FAMOUS earn that 
rating by holding to quality standards all the time. That is why 
of we guard the quality of KELL Y’S FAMOUS so jealously-and 


why we are determined that no milling organization will ever 
excel KELLY’S in ability or will to produce the best. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
1S. i selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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VITAMIN B 


(Thiamine) For 
healthy nerves, 
PROTEIN normal appetite 
To help build and 
maintain healthy 


body tissues 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 





vitamin for 
NIACIN 

Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 

prevents pellagra 


children’s growth 


FOOD ENERGY 


Tay Tosustain the pace 
Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 





of modern living 








Every Time You Enrich with 


Merek Enrichment Wafers 


you’re assured, in advance, of accuracy and convenience. For these 
wafers are produced in the same laboratories that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale development of Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, 


and other important vitamins. MERCK KNOWS VITAMINS. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers offer Stability—no crumbling or dusting; 
Speedy Disintegration—fits your production schedule; Uniform Enrich- 


ment—finely divided ingredients disperse uniformly throughout dough. 


Get Merck Enrichment Wafers from your yeast distributor. Stocks 
carried also at Rahway, N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, 
Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCK & CO.. Ine. RAHWAY. N. J. 
Manufactu ing Chemists 


New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Montreal 


Chicago, III. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Toronto + Valleyfield 


Every Time You 
Enrich Your Dough 


you are making an important contribution to 
the rounded, well-balanced diet needed by all 
America. In every enriched loaf of bread you are 


giving your neighbors 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


{n each delicious slice there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy in the 


best-tasting, most economical and convenient form. 


These six flags of enrichment are signaling to 
your customers the nutritional values of enriched 
bread. Let your bakery be the workshop where 
you are helping to build a healthier generation of 


Americans. 


Raise those flags of enrichment. Display proud- 
ly the “ENRICHED” seal on your product. Your 
customer wants the best for her family; show her 
that your bread is in step with the program that is 


providing the greatest nutritional advance in years. 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANACK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN FEBRUARY, 1918 
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“TRUTH” Plus “HONESTY” 
Equals 


“RELIABILITY.” 100 LBS. NET 


“The thing that makes a man or an article < Garant Male Only In Minnesota 
loom up above the rest is reliability.” 
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A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1918—STILL TRUE IN 1948 
* e 


- | HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality”’ 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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« * QUALITY SINCE 1878 * * « * « 
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CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


ree in Standard Milling Company’s flours is 
built on a reputation for keeping promises — promises that are 
kept in delivering flour of dependable, uniform high quality. 


Your skill and “Standard’s” 105 years of milling experience assure 


£6 ener IIT PEER i ce eS MS PRO SPF 


you of bread that is good to see — good to eat — a pleasure 


Hes Wes to sell. In “Standard” flours you can put your trust. 
OF SERVICE ; 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conan 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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FDA Bans Use of Agene in Bleaching 





Centennial Acquires 
Missoula Feed, 
Grain Divisions 


SEATTLE—Acquisition of the feed 
and grain divisions of the Missoula 
(Mont.) Mercantile Co., by the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co. of Seattle 
was announced Oct. 29 by Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial president, and 
Walter McLeod, president of the 
Montana concern. ° 

Eleven grain elevators and two 
feed mills change hands, Mr. Milburn 
said. Financial arrangements of the 
lease and value of the properties 
were not disclosed. 

W. C. Theda, former manager of 
Centennial’s Tacoma mill, was named 
manager of the newly acquired prop- 
erties. He will be assisted by Charles 
Quinn of Missoula, who for many 
years has been with Missoula Mer- 
cantile Co., and by Pat Webster of 
Centennial’s feed division. Under the 
new management, the feed mills will 
continue to manufacture and sell 
Misco Brand feeds. 

“The policies and standards of the 
feed and grain divisions of the Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co. will be main- 
tained under Centennial operation,” 
Mr. Milburn said, “and the present 
operating personnel will be retained.” 

The addition of the two Montana 
feed mills brings to eight the number 
of milling properties operated by Cen- 
tennial. In addition to mills at Spo- 
kane, Wenatchee, Ritzville and Gran- 
ger, Wash., the company has a feed 
mill at Portland and recently ac- 
quired Crown Mills of that city. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JULES HAEGEL, EUROPEAN 
MILL OFFICIAL VISITS K.C. 


KANSAS CITY — Jules Haegel, 
president and general manager of the 
Grands Moulins de Pantin, Paris, and 
chairman of the board of the Grands 
Moulins de Strasbourg, who has been 
on a tour of various grain and flour 








centers of the U.S., is now in Kansas 
City, making his headquarters at the 
Lathrop Grain Corp. The companies 
he heads are the largest milling or- 
ganizations on the continent. Mr. 
Haegel, who has been in the U.S. 
since October 13, expects to return 
home in a few weeks. 

Philip Leary, a member of the 
board of directors of the company, 
accompanied Mr. Haegel. 





TEMPORARY ORDER SETS DATE 
OF ENDING AS AUG. 1, 1949 


Hearing Will Follow First Publication of Ruling This 
Week—Final Order to Permit Substitution 
of Chlorine Dioxide 





CCC Steps Up Wheat Purchases 


Coincident with Corn Buying 


Wheat purchases by Commodity 
Credit Corp. advanced sharply at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis co- 
incident with the revived govern- 
ment corn export buying program. 
Greater producer liquidation of wheat 
and easier tendencies of the market 
made more offers available to CCC 
and on Oct. 27 it acquired 1,419,000 
bu. through the Kansas City region- 
al office, 2,160,000 bu. Oct. 28 and 
1,230,000 bu. Oct. 29. The Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1 purchases will not be made 
public until Nov. 3 due to the elec- 
tion day holiday. 

The buying scale was unchanged 
at Kansas City at 21¢ over Kansas 
City December Gulf basis, delivery 
of warehouse receipts by Nov. 30, and 
20¢ over for delivery by Dec. 31 or 
Jan. 31. F.o.b. cars are being ac- 
cepted at 1¢ premium over the in- 
store price if delivery is completed 
before Nov. 15. Grade discounts be- 
low No. 1 are unchanged. Nearly one 
million bushels of corn had been pur- 
chased at Kansas City by Oct. 29, 
while at Chicago the agency bought 
2,140,000 bu. Oct. 29, 660,000 bu. 
Oct. 28 and 100,000 bu. Oct. 27. 

The Kansas City buying scale was 
10¢ over Chicago December for No- 


. vember shipment from Texas ports, 


for No. 2 or better yellow corn, with 
a maximum of 14.50% moisture. The 
basis for first half December ship- 
ment at New Orleans and Texas 
ports was 9¢ over Chicago December. 

Inability of the CCC to bid gen- 


erally for November shipment basis 
New Orleans was because of an em- 
bargo placed on the New Orleans 
public elevators. Late last week, how- 
ever, a limited amount was being 
purchased for last half November 
shipment at that port. The CCC stat- 
ed that a previous purchase for first 
half November would move under 
Association of American Railroad’s 
permit at New Orleans. 

The CCC bought 11,519,382 bu. 
wheat, 3,850,000 bu. corn, 700,000 bu. 
grain sorghums, 275,000 bu. oats and 
500,000 bu. rye during the period 
from noon Oct. 22 through Oct. 29. 
No flour was purchased last week. 

The wheat purchases last week con- 
sisted of 5,593,076 bu. through Kan- 
sas City, 4,606,256 bu. through Min- 
neapolis, 961,470 through Chicago and 
358,580 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 
1, 1948, total: wheat 149,627,163 bu., 
flour 7,123,400 sacks (15,701,808 bu. 
wheat equivalent), barley 11,216,017 
bu. (revised), grain sorghums 10,- 
152,140 bu., rye 767,857 bu., oats 3,- 
250,000 bu. and corn 3,850,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HALLOWEEN PARTY HELD 
PITTSBURGH—tThe annual Hal- 
loween party of the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at South Park Oct. 27. About 

100 members attended the event. 











Inadequate Supplies in Western 


Europe Indicated in FAO Report 


WASHINGTON — On Nov. 5 the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations will announce 
that despite greatly improved crops 
in western Europe and general all- 
around global improvement since last 
year, supplies will still be inadequate 
to meet demand. 

In regard to Europe, it will be 
Stated that the improvement noted is 
in comparison with the particularly 
bad crop year of 1946-47 and that 
a considerable amount of indigenous 
production of grains must be dis- 
counted as the western European na- 
tions lower flour extraction rates and 
liberalize ration controls. 

Western Europe and other areas 
are expected to build up grain stocks 
to kill black markets in cereal grains 
and to ease the strains on their in- 
ternal distribution systems. It has 
been predicted in some quarters that 


an exceptional outturn of potatoes 
will reduce need of wheat and flour 
imports. 

The FAO report, while admitting 
excellent yields of potatoes, notes 
that the Polish potato crop has fall- 
en short of the earlier optimistic out- 


ARMY BUYS ROLLED OATS 
FOR BERLIN AIRLIFT 


CHICAGO — Procurement officials 
of the U.S. Army Quartermaster De- 
pot here this week purchased 6,720,- 
000 Ib. table rolled oats, quick cook- 
ing type, for export via New Orleans. 
The oats are believed destined for 
the Berlin airlift. Prices paid ranged 
from $5.54 to $5.58', cwt. delivered 
New Orleans. Two processing com- 
panies shared in the awards. 





look and that several European na- 
tions, Czechoslovakia, Spain and Aus- 
tria are currently rationing potatoes. 

FAO officials state that following 
the severe controls of the postwar 
period, it is extremely difficult to con- 
tinue the native populations on in- 
ferior diets if wheat and flour are 
available. Another aspect of the re- 
port on improvement in potato out- 
turn is that these reports include 
garden stocks, a factor which FAO 
believes should be excluded from esti- 
mates of this kind. 

Examples of probable increased de- 
mand for cereal grain imports, FAO 
states, are to be found in formal 
liberalization of flour extraction rates. 
France, it is said, will go on an 81% 
extraction level for imported and 
domestically produced wheat. The 
U.K. will adopt an 80% extraction 
basis. 


WASHINGTON—A preliminary or- 
der banning the use of nitrogen tri- 
chloride (Agene) in flour bleaching 
was published by the Food and Drug 
Administration in the Federal Regis- 
ter on Nov. 2. It discloses that the 
use of this chemical will be halted 
on Aug. 1, 1949. 

Interested persons will have 10 
days in which to express their views, 
after which a permanent order will 
be issued following further study by 
FDA officials. Publication of the per- 
manent order is expected within two 
weeks after the 10-day period. 

The final order will make chlorine 
dioxide permissible in flour bleaching, 
and at the same time provide for 
continued use of nitrogen trichloride 
until the final cut-off date of Aug. 
1, 1949. 

The preliminary order provides for 
the use of starch, sodium alum, di- 
calcium phosphate and _ tricalcium 
phosphate as carriers for the improv- 
ing agent, benzoyl peroxide. 

Agene has been used in bleaching 
both in America and in Europe for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
It was never questioned officially as 
a permissible chemical in flour manu- 
facture until 1946, when a British nu- 
tritionist, Dr. E. Mellanby, found that 
a diet containing flour excessively 
treated with Agene caused running 
fits in dogs. In the following year 
other nutritionists on both sides of 
the Atlantic confirmed his findings. 

Early in 1947 the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council was asked by the Food and 
Drug Administration to make recom- 
mendations as to the use of Agene 
as a maturing agent in the milling 
of wheat flour. The cereals subcom- 
mittee of the board considered the 
matter and Dr. R. R. Williams, chair- 
man, was instructed to prepare a 
statement for the further considera- 
tion of the board. 

Based on this statement the board 
subsequently recommended that there 
should be a reduction in the use of 
Agene, although there was no evi- 
dence to show that it was harmful 
to humans. Careful research conduct- 
ed by the manufacturers and by Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem of the Department of 
Biology at the University of Wiscon- 
sin confirmed the chemical’s harm- 
lessness to humans as used in the 
flour bleaching process. 

Nevertheless, in May of this year 
the Millers National Federation ap- 
plied to the Federal Security Agency 
for permission to use chlorine dioxide 
in substitution for nitrogen trichlor- 
ide, and asked that the latter be 
dropped from the list of permissible 
bleaching agents. Hearings followed, 
with the resulting action now report- 
ed by FDA in the Federal Register. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oo. C. JONES ELECTED 
GREENSBORO, N.C.—O. C. Jones, 
vice president of Jones Bros. Bakery, 
Inc., was recently elected treasurer 
of the North Carolina Bakers Council. 
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FDA Officials Ponder Soft Bread 





“IS SOFTNESS FRESHNESS?” SEEN AS 
MAJOR QUESTION IN COMING HEARINGS 


Advocates of Many Products Now in Use in Baking Industry Ex- 
pected to Swarm to Bread Hearings, Beginning 
Nov. 30 in Washington 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON 
fresh bread? 

Food and Drug Administration of- 
ficials see that question as the ma- 
jor issue which will press for an 
answer when the bread standards 
hearings are resumed here Nov. 30. 

Advocates of many products now 
in use in the baking industry are 
expected to swarm to the hearings 
but the chief issue, it is predicted, 
will center around the use of “soft- 
ening” ingredients. And in the back- 
ground, government officials will see 
the controversial question: Is soft- 
ness freshness ? 

Because of the widespread inter- 
est in the hearings and the import- 
ance of them to suppliers of the 
baking industry, it is expected that 
the hearings will be long and ex- 
tensive, involving proponents of po- 
tato and soya flours as well as nu- 
merous proprietary products which, 
unless approved by the FDA for in- 
clusion in permanent bread stand- 
ards, will be prohibited from use by 
bakers doing business in interstate 
commerce. 

The main clash of interests is ex- 
pected to be between producers of 
shortening, in which is incorporated 
mono- and di-glycerides, and the pro- 
ducers of the polyoxyethylene group. 
However, the conflict will be latent 
in the presentation of evidence to 
justify the inclusion of these prod- 
ucts in bread standards. 


- Is soft bread 


Primary Objective 

Primarily it is the objective of 
the hearings to show that the inclu- 
sion of an ingredient in bread is non- 
toxic and that its use will not deceive 
the consumer. 

FDA officials say that the inherent 
question is: Is softness freshness? 

Originally, the producers of the 
polyoxyethylene group introduced 
their products as “anti-staling” 


agents. Under provisions of the FDA 
act, this classified these products as 
chemicals and would have required 
bakers using these products to note 
the use on the label. Bakers, fear- 
ing unfavorable public reaction to the 
presence of a chemical in a product, 
appeared to have set up sales resist- 
ance to these ethylene-based prod- 
ucts, and this caused the producers 
thereof to concentrate their claims 
that their products were bread “soft- 
eners.” 

The American Institute of Baking 
has taken the position that the eth- 
ylene group does not retard staling. 

Mono- and di-glycerides were orig- 
inally used by the shortening manu- 
facturers as an emulsifying agent, 
whereby shortening was more readily 
assimilated in the finished product. 
Later it was discovered that more 
liberal use of the glycerides reduced 
the shortening requirements in bread 
products. 

Bakery industry testimony at the 
hearings will represent the “friend 
of the court,” as it were. As the 
FDA officials will attempt to deter- 
mine if a product is toxic or if its 
use deceives the consumer to be- 


lieve that the product is something 
which it is not, so the baking in- 
dustry will produce evidence and 
testimony as to the desirability of a 
product to the baking trade. 

Therein lies the question of “soft- 
ness” and “freshness.” Some _ seg- 
ments of the baking industry have 
followed a merchandising appeal in 
which the consumer has been led to 
consider softness a sign of freshness. 
In the minds of the FDA officials 
will lurk the problem of determining 
if the use of softeners would de- 
ceive the consumer to conclude that 
bread was fresh, 


Consumer Preferences Studied 


It is understood that a number 
ofthe chemical companies which pro- 
duce products of the ethylene group 
has been conducting consumer pref- 
erence studies to determine if the 
consumer buys bread on the basis 
of the “squeeze test’ to ascertain 
its freshness. 

Other factors as well as softness 
are certain to be considered by the 
FDA. Among them probably will be 
taste or palatability. 


While the baking industry in gen- 
eral appears as the “friend of the 
court,” it is learned that many in- 
fluential bakers fear the growth of 
the use of chemical ingredients in 
bread and unless some decisive util- 
ity is shown they may offer ob- 
jections to the inclusion of prod- 
ucts in the bread standards on the 
grounds that they provide nothing 
new or useful. 
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Dry milk industry representatives 
are expected to press for broader 
consideration and use of their prod- 
ucts in bead. At earlier hearings 
on flour enrichment, the dairy group 
objected to synthetic enrichment on 
the grounds that this trend might 
inevitably lead to substitution of syn- 
thetics for milk solids. 


Problem Quantitative 


Baking industry interests are un- 
likely to take any stand on the e - 
forts of the soya or potato flour in- 
dustry for permissive use of thes: 
products in bakery goods. The pro! - 
lem surrounding the inclusion «f 
these products in bakery goods 
quantitative and does not invol\: 
the broad merchandising implic: - 
tions which are inherent in the ba - 
tle over the “softeners.” 


The baking industry has _ urgé 
producers of proprietary “softenin; 
agents to be prepared to present ev - 
dence at the hearings. Some con 
panies which are unable to produ 
evidence as to the nontoxicity [ 
their products have notified the ba - 
ing industry associations that thc / 
are withdrawing from the bake 
field. Others, however, with lar; 
financial interests at stake, are e - 
pected to present lengthy eviden: > 
to support their claims for incl’ - 
sion in any bread standards whi: 
may be adopted and the hearin 
are expected to be lengthy. 

The hearings open here on No . 
30. Indicative of the probable leng 
of the hearings is the laconic o: - 
servation of a prominent indust 
representative here who told FD \ 
officials that they better prepare ‘ 
recess the hearings during inaugur: 
tion the week of Jan. 20. 


w 


-__ 





Postponement of 3% Duty on U.S. 
Flour to Holland Asked by MNF 


WASHINGTON—Postponement of 
the 3% ad valorem duty on U.S. flour 
entering Holland has been requested 
by Herman Fakler, executive vice 
president of the Millers “ National 
Federation, in a letter to the secre- 
tary of state. 

This duty is to go into effect Jan. 
1, 1949, under the general tariff and 
trade agreements negotiated earlier 
and once in effect could not be 
changed for a period of three years, 
except upon a reopening of the agree- 
ment. This procedure is slow as far 





Cuban Imports of Flour Lagging 


HAVANA—Although Cuban imports of U.S. flour during September, 
amounting to 150,683 200-lb. sacks, were materially larger than September 
imports of recent years, the gain was not sufficient to make up the lag which 
has been cumulative through 1948 to date. According to data compiled by 


P. E. Carr, import-export 


statistician, 1948 imports through September 


totaled 978,675 200-lb. sacks, the smallest nine-month total in the past six 
years and over 500,000 sacks short of the comparable nine months of 1947. 
Details by months and years are shown in the accompanying table. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR MY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 


1943 

108,573 
131,517 
215,666 
145,090 
131,632 
June 111,700 
July . “ er 166,935 
August . ‘ on 121,507 
September . 66,858 


1944 
165,394 
249,560 
140,830 
114,361 
142,797 
199,329 
118,702 

15,689 

9,320 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May 


,156,182 
40,700 
109,028 
157,384 


,199,478 
92,479 
98,370 

137,070 


~ 


Sub-totals 
October .. 
November 
December 


Totals . - 1,527,397 1,463,294 




















1945 1946 1947 1948 
311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 

220,442 74,334 109,985 

4 q 134,906 152,262 90,413 

36,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 
320,731 133,393 243,990 131,420 
339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 
332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 
261,452 30,933 139,851 150,683 

2,264,162 1,494,338 978,675 
5,769 Sees... “tse aes 
7,757 BRTOE «°° - gévres 

28,040 tk rrr ree 

2,305,728 SAGGCES ~~ ow cREcmSs 











as the purposes of the milling trade 
are concerned and Mr. Fakler hopes 
that a postponement can be effected 


prior to the effective date of the new ° 


tariff. 

The Fakler letter to the secretary 
of state follows: 

“Your attention is directed to the 
fact that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment between the U.S. and the Bene- 
lux customs union provides for the 
imposition of a 3% ad valorem im- 
port duty on wheat flour imported 
by the Netherlands. However, the 
effective date of this import duty was 
postponed until Jan. 1, 1949. 

“I am certain that the officials of 
your department are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with this matter because I 
have discussed it with them on sev- 
eral occasions. Therefore, I do not 
believe it is necessary to go into the 
matter in detail in this letter. 

“Your records will show that in the 
past the Netherlands has been an im- 
portant market for U.S. wheat flour. 
It is the sincere desire of the flour 
importers of the Netherlands as well 
of the U.S. flour millers to continue 
this trade. There is need and demand 
for U.S. flour by Dutch consumers. 

“It is the conviction of the Nether- 
lands flour importers and the US. 
flour millers that the imposition of 
the 3% ad valorem import duty, while 
wheat is admitted free of duty, will 
completely shut out U.S. flour from 
this market. It is a fact that the 
trade agreement provides for the im- 
portation of 50,000 tons of flour duty 
free, but this is far below the quan- 


tity of U.S. flour which, under nor- 
mal circumstances and without tl 
imposition of a duty, has been irm- 
ported by Holland. 

“Numerous requests have been 
made by us for the reconsideratic: 
of this item in the trade agreement 
but we are informed that the reneg > 
tiation of the individual items in t 
agreement will not be undertaken b°- 
fore 1950. 

“It is quite clear from the recor 
that there was a misunderstandil 
on the part of our negotiators of t! 
purpose and effect of the import du 
when the trade agreement was bei! 
negotiated. We believe that the ite 
should be reconsidered and at t! 
proper time we expect to request t! : 
State Department to initiate this 1 
consideration. 

“Pending the arrival of the prop 
time for such reconsideration, I r’- 
spectfully request the State Depar - 
ment to use its good offices to pe - 
suade the Dutch government to pos - 
pone the effective date of the ir- 
port duty on wheat flour until su 
time as this particular item in t! 
trade agreement can be reconsider: 
and we hope renegotiated.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS ON WEST COAST 
BUFFALO—AMiss Phyllis Callaha 
sales manager for the George Urb 
Milling Co., who is taking an exten: - 
ed vacation in the far west, was 3 

recent guest of Miss Florence } 
Lewis of the Fernando Alfalfa Mil'- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Cal. 
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USDA Substitutes 
Soybeans for Soy 
Oil to Denmark 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Oct. 26 an- 
nounced the following supplemental 
export allocation and substitution 
oe during the week ended Oct. 22: 

1. 54,000 long tons of wheat and 
12,600 long tons wheat equivalent 
of dour allocated to China from Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion ) ciara aa aman ship- 


"500,000 bu. soybeans (1,800,000 
lb. oil equivalent) allocated to Den- 
m:-k as a substitution for 1,800,000 
lb. soybean oil previously allocated— 
co. mercial procurement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


iil Proposal to 
ke Load Minimum 
eeting Opposition 


msiderable industry opposition is 
loping to a move on the part of 
oads to make permanent the 
w time minimum freight carload 
w zht of 60,000 Ib. 

‘ior to the war emergency, the 
nm «imum weight was 40,000 lb. This 
w. > boosted to 60,000 lb. by the Office 
of »efense Transportation during the 
v as a means of stretching the 
fr. ght car supply. All industries, in- 
cluding grain, milling, feed and oth- 
ers, cheerfully complied with the rul- 
ine during the emergency. 

he 40,000 lb. minimum was not 
chenged in the tariffs at the time 
the emergency ruling was invoked 
and it was the understanding of the 
industries that the minimum would 
revert to the prewar level at the 
end of the emergency. 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
has stated that his organization is 
going to take a very definite and vig- 
orous stand that the minimum 
weights on grain and grain products 
should remain at the 40,000 Ib. level. 
Mr. Berger adds that the associa- 
tion’s traffic committee does not feel 
that the car situation has eased 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


USDA TAKES STEPS TO EXTEND 
INSPECTION SERVICE TO TRADE 


Service Would Be Available on Voluntary Basis for Flour, 
Feeds, Other Products; No Attempt to Com- 
pete With Private Facilities Seen 


enough yet to request that ODT 18-A 
should be changed to the 40,000-Ib. 
minimum. That committee is recom- 
mending that the ODT be discon- 
tinued at the end of February, when 
its present- power and authority 
automatically runs out and _ that 
the provisions of ODT 18-A in regard 
to the minimum weight of 60,000 Ib. 
be carried on as a service order until 
the car situation becomes better than 
it is at present. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Assn., un- 
der the direction of Frank B. Town- 
send, is taking an active part in op- 
posing the railroads’ request for a 
permanent 60,000-lb. minimum. The 
association is bringing the matter to 
the attention of all interested indus- 
tries through circular letters and is 
requesting that industry members 
register their feelings with the traffic 
association. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR CONTRACT LET 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Chal- 
mers and Borton, Hutchinson con- 
tracting firm, has received authoriza- 
tion for construction of a 250,000 bu. 
elevator for the Farmers Union Co- 
operative at Ellsworth. Work will be 
started in the spring, providing ma- 
terials are available. Work on con- 
crete bins has been retarded :some- 
what throughout this territory by the 
eement shortage. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS EASTERN BAKERIES 


TORONTO—Adam Bradbury, for- 
mer head of the technical depart- 
ment, bakery sales and service of 
the Borden Company, Ltd., has re- 
signed to take over duties with East- 
ern Bakeries, Ltd. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO BAKERS’ STRIKE 
SETTLED AFTER PAY HIKE 


CHICAGO—The strike of local bak- 
ers ended the evening of Oct. 27 after 
the union, Local 100 AFL Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, accepted 
the last offer from the wholesale 
bakers, working through the Chicago 
Bakery Employers Committee of 
which T. V. Powel is executive secre- 
tary. 

The employees were granted an in- 
crease of 11¢ an hour for bread bak- 
ers and 14¢ for cake bakers, retroac- 
tive to Sept. 20. The employees were 
granted a guaranteed 36-hour holiday 
week, with time and a half for the 
sixth consecutive day. The other 
weeks will be on a 40-hour basis. 























The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Gashang» and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


Allig-CIhmlemere 2.0.22 cscs ccc ccc crecescces 
American Cyanamid TUTE TUTTE TT CT TL 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


EE cubcerdscd er bee tendoscercscosecoes 


Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., 50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Dow Cinomalend ......cccccccsvcccccccses 


General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ............ 
Procter & Gamble ............:5-seeeeee 
RRR Sr eae 
ED. SPP eeeerererrrrrrree 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ........ 


. | — GAP TTTrTTieTrrr ee 


Sterling Drug 


United Biscuit of America ............. 
po fe eee ees 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
EE EE GK, vce n nsec cdiccsecscasesecs 


*Standard M 


Co. 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


*Over counter. 


High Low Close Close 
Oct. 23, Oct. 30 
——_1948—_, 1948 1948 
suaws 34% 28 29% 29 
we hae 42% 31% 34 33% 
eens 425% 33% 42% 41% 
canes 34% 27% 27% 27% 
Jaane 445% 38 42% 43% 
5 hea 17% 10% 15% 15% 
ree 92% 841% 8956 89% 
Phen 6634 59 ap 62% 
xeunes 85% 32% 50% 49% 
riben 11% 8% 10%% 10 
mius 41 34 = 40% 
Pee 52% 401% 50% 
cacewe 32% 26% 32M 31% 
ctinwe 22% 16 19% 
saad 103% 981%, er 100 
seaue 71% 62% 66% 6654 
coetns 79 92 91% 
cacneied 13% s 11 10% 
Aaeeee 79 87% 86 
eer 29 22 23% 22% 
aed 39% 321% 34% 341% 
Shueen 19 22% 23 
sksews 11 8 oie 11 
ik ene % 2% 556 5% 
ia aes 16% 10% 16% 1 
Bid Asked 
TTUTTerri te 1 
poaeelers 19% 21% 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—With the filing 
of proposed regulations governing 
the federal inspection of grain. prod- 
ucts and other commodities in the 
Federal Register, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is codifying in- 
spection standards and procedure for 
beans, peas, rice, hay and straw and 
also proposes to make federal in- 
spection service available on a vol- 
untary basis for grain products such 
as flour, cereals and vegetable oils, 
soy products, feeds and other proc- 
essed grain products which are of- 
fered for sale on commercial con- 
tracts in domestic and export trade. 

The proposed regulation was ex- 
pected to be filed in the Federal 
Register of Nov. 1, 1948, and a pe- 
riod of 20 days is allowed for the 
submission of views of interested 
parties before the proposals can be 
put into effect. 


No Competition Seen 


Officials of the grain inspection 
service at USDA say that they will 
not attempt to invade the field of 
private laboratories or compete with 
private enterprise in this extension 
of service. They contemplate a slow 
and evolutionary growth as private 
requests are made. 

During the war period on an in- 
formal basis the grain inspection 
service provided its facilities to lend- 
lease and other semi-official func- 
tions with the result that a sustained 
demand for federal inspection stand- 
ards on processed commodities exists 
now, particularly in foreign buying 
missions. 

Officials at USDA doubt that many 
flour mills will avail themselves of 
this service since private labora- 
tories are now available to make 
tests required. It is expected fed- 
eral inspection of flour would only 
result on requests by buyers. 

However, in regard to the oilseed 
and vegetable oils there may be a 
more rapid development. It is learned 
that one large cooperative in the 
soybean field has been waiting for 
the issuance of these regulations and 
is expected to utilize this service 
so that the cooperative members may 
be able to sell beans in relation to 
their oil content. 


Parallels Protein Content 


This condition somewhat parallels 
protein content in wheat. Country 
elevators, because of the rapidity of 
flow of grain through their plants, 
are unable to make protein tests on 
wheat. In the southwestern wheat 
belt, where protein variations are not 
wide, protein determination has not 
become a controversial factor. 

However, in regard to soybeans it 
is suspected that there may be sharp 
variations in the oil content of beans. 
Where cooperative enterprises are 
large and cover a wide area of pro- 
duction it may be possible for them 
to utilize federal inspection services 
to effect a higher monetary return 
to the producers on the basis of 
higher oil yields. Similar conditions 
may also apply to the flax areas. 
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Government officials say that they 
do not expect many objections to 
the proposals, although in the cot- 
tonseed belt where there has been 
a substantial development of pri- 
vate testing facilities, fear of gov- 
ernment competition has existed. If 
this private industry fear remains 
there may be objections to the pro- 
posals from firms in that area. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEED CLEANING UNITS 
COMPLETE YEAR’S WORK 


The 13 portable seed cleaning and 
treating machines financed by the 
millers of Kansas wheat last year are 
just completing an excellent season, 
according to the first reports coming 
into the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. 

The operation of the machines has 
serviced a considerable amount of 
wheat, and has induced many others 
to get into the same field. Thus, 
marked improvements should come to 
a large amount of the crop next year, 
the association states. Sixty-three 
portable units were found to be oper- 
ating in Kansas during the past sea- 
son. 

















CHURCH BECOMES FEED STORE 
—Exorbitant rentals demanded for 
the few available business buildings 
in Richmond, Mo., prompted Tinsley 
Brown to set up shop in a church 
building when he started his feed 
business. The Tinsley Brown Feed 
Store still has its sunlight streaming 
through stained glass windows and 
utilizes the church architecture to dis- 
play huge pyramids of merchandise 
which would be far too high for the 
lower ceilings of the average retail 
business building. Even the lower 
section of the belfry (see above) is 
utilized, housing warehouse supplies. 
The church’s wrought iron fence still 
encloses three sides of the lot and 
Tinsley Brown’s customers park in 
the generous space back of the build- 
ing originally provided for horse driv- 
en vehicles of parishioners more than 
half a century ago. 
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Grain Export Goal Confirmed 





EXPERT PLACES TOTAL FOR ALL 
GRAINS AT 700 MILLION BUSHELS 


inclines 
Total Will Include 500 Million Bushels of Wheat and 200 Million 
Bushels of Coarse Grains; Prediction Made on 
Basis of European Survey 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — First hand re- 
ports from Europe reaffirm that 
wheat exports from the U.S. to west- 
ern Europe and other claimants will 
reach a total of 500 million bushels 
and that shipments of coarse grains 
(including corn, oats, barley and 
grain sorghums) will amount to ap- 
proximately 200 million bushels. Corn 
exports alone are expected to reach 
a total of 160 million bushels if pres- 
ent plans materialize and no difficul- 
ties in transportation develop. This re- 
port obtained from one of the world’s 
leading food experts confirms an ear- 
ly prediction of The Northwestern 
Miller of higher grain exports in the 
1948-49 crop year than in 1947-48. 

The authoritative source for this 
latest forecast stated after a complete 
survey of western Europe that Aus- 
tria, Italy, Greece and the occupied 
zones would be the largest claimants 
for U.S. bread and coarse grains, but 
he indicated a strong demand for feed 
grains and also for oilseed supplies 
from other Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration areas. 


Other Buying Limited 

Dollar shortages in Europe will be 
a deterrent in the requests for foods 
other than the basic commodities. 
ECA nations will take a modest 
amount of dairy products, largely 
evaporated milk and cheese. Dry 
milk solids will be exported to the 
bi-zone occupation area and the In- 
ternational Children’s Fund. 

The prospect of any consequential 


Oct. 15 Wheat 
Parity in Another 
Drop of tc Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported another 
slight drop in parity prices for most 
farm commodities in the month ended 
Oct. 15, it making the second month 
of successive easiness and a record 
since the parity concept was devised. 
The decline was 1¢ bu. for most major 
grains, except that corn held steady. 
Recessions were common on other 
farm products, but not drastic. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown, per bu. unless otherwise 
stated: 





Oct. 15, Sept. 15, Oct. 15, 
1948 1947 

Wheat $2.21 $2.11 

Corn . .6 1.60 1.53 

Oats ° 99 -998 

Barley . “ 5 1.55 

Rye . ° ° 48 1.80 

Gr. sorghums << ae 3.03 

Soybeans 2.40 

Eggs, doz. . 575 

Cotton, Ib. . 

Hogs, cwt. 

Wool, Ib. 

Cottonseed, ton 

Flax . ‘ 

Cattle, ewt 

Butterfat, Ib 


fresh fruit exports to ECA areas this 
year is dim, according to this source. 
Foreign officials are alleged to be dis- 
couraging their importing interests 
from asking for fresh fruit imports 
on the grounds that if they imported 
these commodities it might be 
charged by the U.S. Congress that 
they were making prodigal expendi- 
tures of ECA money when these 
funds should be used for purely re- 
covery and reconstruction purposes. 


Study French Situation 

In regard to the French situation, 
this official said that a special study 
of the French requirements and sup- 
ply will be undertaken to ascertain 
if that nation may not reenter the 
U.S. market for wheat later this crop 
year. Reports that France may ex- 


port wheat are dismissed as without 
foundation now. Top ECA officials 
predict that France may expand its 
use of bread grains through a liber- 
alization of rationing and the internal 
flour extraction rate. With bread an 
important political weapon internally, 
it is expected that the French gov- 
ernment may be disposed to use its 
indigenous wheat stocks more liber- 
ally, knowing that later in this crop 
year it will be able to obtain neces- 
sary supplies from the U.S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW RODENTICIDE FOR, 
FOOD PLANTS DISCUSSED 


CHICAGO—A meeting was held 
Oct. 18 in the offices of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior to discuss the 
urgent need of the baking and mill- 
ing industries for the development of 
rat and mouse poisons safe for use 
in food plants. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
the sanitation department of the 
American Institute of Baking, repre- 
sented the baking industry. The mill- 
ing industry was represented by Roy 





Soaking Rains Break Month-Long 
Drouth in Southwestern Region 


KANSAS CITY —A _ month-long 
drouth definitely was broken in the 
Southwest this week, with long, soak- 
ing rains which will go far to reduce 
dry topsoil condition. Heavy precipi- 
tation was general throughout the 
northernmost portions of the winter 
wheat regions, covering most of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and lighter counts 
were reported in Texas and Okla- 
homa. 

Southwestern producers had been 
hampered again this year by the lack 
of rain and much of the seeding thus 
far had been in dusty fields. In Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, nearly all of the 
drilling is completed and most fields 
are up to stands ranging from very 
poor to good. Considerable variation 
in plant growth is found within as 
well as between fields in most Kan- 
sas counties. The week-end rains will 
be helpful in greening out fields and 
preparing them for pasturage. 

Nov. 1 weather reports list Wichita 
with 1.66 in. rain, Dodge City and 
Garden City .54, Liberal 2.50, Hutch- 
inson 1.09, Oklahoma City .22, Guy- 
mon 1.22, Wichita Falls .27. On the 
following day 5.61 in. were reported 
at Independence, Kansas, and Salina 
1.32, Topeka 1.23, Wichita 1.84, Dodge 
City .62, Hutchinson 1.19 and Cha- 
nute 3.03. 

While the rains will help the top- 
soil condition, subsoil moisture is 
above average, according to an Oc- 
tober survey made by the U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the 
Kansas state board of agriculture. 
The average depth to which soil mois- 
ture extended was 42.5 in. in the 
western two thirds of Kansas as com- 
pared with 34.3 last year and 443 
in the fall of 1946. This depth of 42.5 
in. to dry subsoil includes a 3.4-in. 
layer of dry topsoil. Last fall there 
were 5.8 in. of dry topsoil. 

The Oct. 31 report of the Santa Fe 
R.R. states that continued dry weather 
is a threat to the next Kansas wheat 
crop after unofficial reports indicate 


planting of nearly 16 million acres. 
This compares with 14.5 million acres 
planted for 1948 and 15.4 million for 
1947. Oklahoma had planted 90% of 
its crop by the time the report was 
made. 

Nearly all of the wheat in the 
western third of Oklahoma was plant- 
ed early and made a fair start, the 
railroad said, but there was a delay 
over a wide area. Finally dusted in, 
much of the late wheat was unable to 
sprout, creating considerable doubt 
as to how the crop will fare during 
the winter. This week’s rains will help 
alleviate this situation, however. 
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Durham, technical service director of 
the Millers National Federation, and 
by Harry Hunter, executive secre- 
tary of the American Corn Millers 
Federation, 


An appeal was made to Dr. A. M. 
Day, director..of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to undertake this 
fundamental research on rodenticides. 
Dr. Day and his staff agreed to in- 
vestigate the problem with the hope 
of developing a new rodenticide with 
the nontoxic qualities of red squill 
and the poisonous properties of ““Com- 
pound 1080.” 


It is anticipated that funds to un- 
dertake this work will be approved 
by Congress either through a special 
budget item or a separate request fo: 
funds in connection with the Burke 
Bill proposal. The Burke Bill proposal 
was a request for a $3 million appro- 
priation for a rodent control program 
to be undertaken by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The bill will be 
introduced into the new Congress 
as soon as it convenes. Government 
authorities expect the bill will be 
passed. 
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MERCK & CO. EMPLOYEES 
OBSERVE “FAMILY DAY” 


RAHWAY, N.J.—About 10,000 per- 
sons attended Family Day Oct. 16 ai 
Merck & Co., Inc. Relatives and close 
friends of the 3,600 Rahway em- 
ployees saw working conditions in the 
plant and learned how the business 
operates as a whole. Family Day was 
part of the company’s program of 
employee and community relations. 

Among the visitors were profes- 
sional men, city and county officials 
Several hundred employees from the 
Philadelphia plant traveled to Rah- 
way in special buses. 

A tour of six major areas provided 
guests with an insight into the com- 
plex workings of a chemical plant. 
The functions of research, chemical! 
control, administration, manufactur- 
ing, and packaging and _ shipping 
were explained. 

A special edition of the Merck Re- 
view, company magazine containing 
a map and detailed description of the 
tour, was presented to every visitor 
as a souvenir booklet. 





October Flour Production 
Increases From September Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 16,829,900 sacks of flour during October. This is an increase 
of 956,113 sacks over the September output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 18,248,441 sacks during October, 1947, or 1,418,541 sacks more than 
for the past month. Two years ago the production for October was 17,240,750 
and three years ago, 17,143,413. Based on the Bureau of Census production 
for August, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 68% of the total flour produced in the U.S 
Assuming that these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total! 
U.S. production in October, the figures reported to The Northwestern Mille: 
for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 24,750,00( 


sacks. 


During October, 11 durum manufacturing companies, representing ap 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 906,964 
sacks of durum products, an increase of 199,929 sacks over the output fo: 
September and 204,214 sacks under the output for October, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


*Previous a 


October. 
1947 1946 
4,388,839 4,472,665 
6,930,021 6,390,573 
2,573,890 2,415,822 
2,694,496 2,380,104 
1,661,195 1,581,586 








Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Revised. 


output 68 


15,873,787 








18,248,441 17,240,750 
68 67 67 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


October, 
1948 


Ten companies 906,964 


*Previous r 
month 1947 1946 





October os 
1945 


707,035 1,111,178 $92,172 1,087,08' 
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C. Dean McNeal 
to Address Chicago 
Flour Distributors 


CHICAGO—C. Dean McNeal, di- 
rector, business analysis department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
will be the guest speaker at the din- 
ner meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, to be held 
the evening of Nov. 18 at the Furni- 
ture Club, according to an an- 
nouncement by George A. Shields, 
president. 

Mr. McNeal, a well known econo- 
mist, and formerly with the OPA, 
will discuss “The Short Time and 
Long Time Outlook for Wheat and 


Flour.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. HAFFEY NAMED SALES 
MANAGER OF MISSOURI BAG 


ST. LOUIS—The promotion of 
James F. Haffey to sales manager of 
the Missouri Bag Co., St. Louis, was 
announced this week. Mr. Haffey has 
been associated with the feed and 
milling business for many years, par- 
ticularly in the East, Middle West 
and Southwest. 

Prior to his entrance into the bag 
business Mr. Haffey was a represen- 
tative for the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
and the Nopco Chemical Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
VISITS NEW YORK 


NEW YORK—Henry W. Newton, 
sales manager of the S. Howes Co., 
Silver Creek, N.Y., manufacturers of 
flour milling and feed manufacturing 
machinery, called at the local office 
of The Northwestern Miller while on 
a recent business trip. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oct. 1 Flax Stocks 
of 43.6 Million Bu. 
Well Over Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of flax- 
seed in all positions Oct. 1 amounted 
to 43,694,000 bu., as compared with 
33,383,000 at the same time last year, 
according to an official report by the 
US. Department of Agriculture. Of 
this year’s total, the USDA estimates 
that 39,975,000 bu. consisted of new 
crop flax. 

As of Oct. 1, 1948, the USDA esti- 
mated farm stocks of flax to be 13,- 
102,000 bu., while of the off-farm 
Stocks, 16,207,000 bu. are reported at 
terminals. The balance is in process- 
ing plants, interior mills and eleva- 
tors. 

Minnesota and the Dakotas held 
93% of the farm stocks of flax. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROLE OF BAKING INDUSTRY 
TRADE PRESS DISCUSSED 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. E. Lingren, 
bakery editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and editor of The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, discussed “The 
Role of the Business Paper in the 
Baking Industry” at the monthly 
Meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at Mc- 
Carthy’s Cafe near here Oct. 29. 

_Mr. Lingren reviewed all of the na- 
ional and sectional trade magazines 
Serving the baking industry, point- 
Ing out important facts about each 
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and emphasizing their importance to 
the company manufacturing products 
used by the baking industry, the 
allied tradesmen, and retail and 
wholesale baking firms. 

The part of the allied trades in the 
recent regional meetings throughout 
Minnesota, sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, was dis- 
cussed. The annual Christmas Party 
of the allied trades association was 
scheduled for Dec. 17 at the Radis- 
son Hotel here, and Nov. 19 selected 
as the date for the next monthly 
meeting, to be held in St. Paul. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPERATIONS BEGIN IN 
VICTOR CHEMICAL PLANT 


CHICAGO—tThe starting of opera- 
tions at Victor Chemical Works’ new 
Morrisville, Pa., plant was an- 
nounced Nov. 1 by Rothe Weigel, ex- 
ecutive vice president. This increases 
the number of plants operated by 
Victor to five, and is the second to 
be completed in its postwar expansion 
program, Mr. Weigel said. 

Started in October, 1947, construc- 
tion at Morrisville has been complet- 
ed on schedule. The new plant will 
produce phosphoric acid and other 
phosphate compounds. The plant is 
under the supervision of E. L. Co- 
nant. 
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PILLSBURY PAYS $1 AND 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been declared by the board of direc- 
tors. The 50¢ dividend, the 86th con- 
secutive quarterly dividend paid to 
common stockholders of the company, 
is payable Dec. 1 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 10. The preferred divi- 
dend is payable Jan. 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record Jan. 3, 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.22 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.22, 
as compared with 17.03 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap is 30.04, as compared 
with 32.94 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 
RICHARD V. SNYDER 


DEROIT—Richard V. Snyder, com- 
mercial baking instructor at Chadsey 
High School, spoke at the Oct. 20 
meeting of the Detroit Bakery Pro- 
duction Men’s Club. He outlined the 
course in baking presented at the 
school and listed requirements neces- 
sary to expand this service to the 
industry. 

Kay Kopera, household editor of 
the Detroit News, will speak at the 
Nov. 17 meeting of the group on 
“What the Housewife Wants in Baked 
Goods.” 

The 1948 Christmas party of the 
organization will be held at the De- 
troit-Leland Hotel Dec. 18. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. NORTHRIDGE NAMED 

MANCHESTER, N.H.—Howard W. 
Northridge, president of Moore’s:Mar- 
ket & Bakery here and chairman of 
the State Athletic Commission, was 
named as New England coordinator 
for the National Boxing Assn. at a 
recent NBA meeting in Philadelphia. 
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NEW MILLERS’ AD—Appetite appeal and holiday atmosphere team up 
in the latest advertisement of the Millers’ Long Range Program (above) 
appearing in seven national publications with a total circulation of 
22,825,000. Publications carrying the ad are Good Housekeeping (Novem- 
ber), Ladies’ Home Journal (November), Life (Dec. 6), True Story (De- 
cember), Family Circle (December), Better Homes & Gardens (Decem- 


ber) and McCall’s (December). 





Appetite Appeal 





New Millers’ Ad Features 
Holiday Atmosphere 


CHICAGO — Appetite appeal and 
holiday atmosphere team up in the 
latest advertisement of the Millers’ 
Long Range Program appearing in 
seven national publications with a to- 
tal circulation of 22,825,000. 

With Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas approaching, the new ad is de- 
signed to make millions of consumers 
hungry for the seasonal breads and 
muffins that are a traditional part 
of the holiday season. 

“Without any doubt, the holiday 
advertisement reaches a new high in 
appetite appeal as a result of the 
fine full-color illustrations of nut 
bread, fruit bread and muffins,” ac- 
cording to a recent release of the 
Millers National Federation. “At the 
same time, the nutrition theme re- 
ceives strong treatment through the 
Banners of Enrichment symbol and 
the well-known heading, 6-way Nour- 
ishment.” 

Publications carrying the ad are 
Good. Housekeeping (November), La- 
dies’ Home Journal (November), Life 
(Dec. .6), True Story (December), 
Family. Circle (December), Better 
Homes & Gardens (December) and 
McCall’s (December). 

An analysis of the advertisement 
shows that the copy and art work 
continue to cover the five-point “plat- 
form”. of. the Long Range Program: 
(1) nutrition, (2) economy, (3) non- 


fattening, (4) appetite appeal and (5) 
variety. 
The three-line heading for the ad 
says: 
Here’s ‘‘Go” for the Holiday Hustle 
6-way nourishment 
from ENRICHED BREAD & FLOUR 


The copy reads as follows: 

“Bread is always in the foreground 
when it comes to the food energy you 
need these hurry-up days. So satisfy- 
ing, so inexpensive, so easy to serve 
in dozens of ways. It’s our cheapest 
and best source of food energy. 

“But that’s not all! Read those 
flags up there. From modern en- 
riched bread and from other foods 
made with enriched flour you get 6- 
way nourishment... six really valu- 
able contributions to the all-round 
balanced diet you and your family 
need for buoyant health. 

‘IS BREAD FATTENING? Not a 
bit more so than any other food of 
equal energy content. Nutritionists 
point out that the carbohydrates of 
bread are readily and easily convert- 
ed into energy which is then used 
by the body as needed.” 

At the lower left hand corner of 
the advertisement are three small il- 
lustrations showing (1) a woman 
shopper buying in a bake shop, -(2) 
a commercial loaf of bread marked 
“enriched” and (3) sacks of flour, 


with suitable copy for each picture. 
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IMPROVED INTEREST IN FLOUR 


RESULTS IN EXPANDED SALES 


Reduced Unfilled Order Balances and Tone of Fresh In- 
quiries Viewed as Indicating Possible Further 
Buying—Shipping Directions Active 


Flour sales increased materially 
last week and millers took a more 
hopeful outlook on future business 
based upon the inquiries received. A 
number of bakers came in for size- 
able amounts, some to cover Decem- 
ber requirements, and others placed 
the usual volume of nearby shipment 
orders. Tone of inquiries from those 
not actually booking indicated a pos- 
sible stimulation of interest in the 
not distant future. Family trade vol- 
ume was not large, but directions on 
old orders were good to replace move- 
ment of flour from retailers’ shelves, 
which is described as seasonally ac- 
tive. Total bookings for the week ap- 
proached three fourths of mill ca- 
pacity. 


EXPORT ACTIVITY 
IN FLOUR LAGS 


Export activity in flour was lim- 
ited to a few South American work- 
ings and some minor inquiry from 
African colonial points. Two cargoes 
of Italian business still were being 
worked on, but these were nearly 
filled. There still was no word from 
India or Portugal, but there was indi- 
cation that India would cancel out 
in favor of wheat or coarse grains. 
PMA inquiry was totally lacking last 
week, but some business is expected 
this week. 


SPRING SALES INCLUDE 
LARGER ORDERS 


A decided improvement in interest 
and actual buying of spring wheat 
flour boosted sales in the Northwest 
last week to 78% of capacity. This 
compares with 53% the previous 
week and 63% a year ago. Inquiries 
came from medium and larger bak- 
eries and orders up to 15,000 and 20,- 
000 sacks were included in the book- 
ings for the first time in some weeks. 
In addition, there was the usual run 
of smaller bookings. Millers viewed 
the tone of inquiries as more serious 
and indicative of a desire on the part 
of many bakery buyers to come in 
for forward commitments. Steady 
shipping instructions have reduced 
the unfilled backlogs of mills to 
around 30 days’ running time, which 
indicates that many users are getting 
to the point where additional buying 
must be done soon. Movement of fam- 
ily flour over retail shelves continues 
as a fairly good rate and distributors 
are ordering out replacement ship- 
ments. New family trade, however, is 
not active. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Southwestern sales 
59% of capacity, as compared with 
40% the previous week and 67% a 
year ago. The sales were boosted by 
a few good days early in the week, 
but trade quickly slackened and the 
week closed on a dull note. Several 
fair-sized bakery orders, including 
one round lot were included. Pre- 
election apathy was given as a reason 
for the slump toward the end of the 
period, but it is probable that other 
objections will be coming to the fore- 
ground soon, including the desire to 
have low inventories at the end of the 
year. Family flour buying was most- 


improved to 


ly on a hand-to-mouth basis, but vol- 
ume of sales showed no decline. Pro- 
duction in Kansas City was somewhat 
under the previous week, but contin- 
ued at about a six-day average. The 
output represented 92% of capacity, 
as compared with 96% the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. 


EASTERN CHAINS PICK 
UP FAIR AMOUNTS 


Interest in flour has improved 
somewhat at Buffalo, but most buy- 
ers remain cautious. Bakers for the 
most part are ordering supplies from 
bookings made 60 to 90 days ago 
when prices were lower. Most of 
these contracts have another 30 to 40 
days to run, and thus it is probable 
further bookings will be delayed un- 
til mid-November. Fair sales of 
southwestern flour were reported in 
the metropolitan New York area. One 
chain bakery covered December needs 
and another purchased in smaller 
amounts. There were numerous sin- 
gle car orders. Kansas flours have 
dropped to a discount under springs, 
which accounts for the revived inter- 
est in the southwestern origins. 

Dullness marks flour trade at Phil- 
adelphia. Bakers are unwilling to buy 
except for immediate needs and still 
are waiting for lower prices. Their 
bids are substantially below posted 
quotations, and while inquiry has 
picked up, mill representatives attach 
no particular significance to this de- 
velopment. Bakers’ stocks are said to 
be low. New flour trade in the Pitts- 
burgh area remains quiet, but ship- 
ping directions on old orders are ma- 
terially improved. The attitude of 
Boston flour buyers remains cautious, 
with most commitments held to im- 
mediate needs. Bids below mill quo- 
tations failed to attract dny interest 
from mill representatives. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIMITED 


The flour market at Chicago re- 
mains quiet, with only a few book- 
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ings for one to three carlots being 
received. Bakers show no interest in 
covering future requirements and 
continue to buy only enough for cur- 
rent needs. Family flour sales are 
air, but no heavy bookings are re- 
ported. Flour business is unusually 
slow at St. Louis. Small lot orders 
for 30-day delivery and the usual re- 
placement orders make up the only 
sales. Demand for clears has eased, 
and offerings are rather light. 


SOUTHERN INTEREST 
BETTER AT ADVANCE 


Firmer flour prices stimulated a 
little interest in the New Orleans 
area, with some bookings made for 
shipment through December. The 
bulk of the business, however, was 
for prompt to 30-day shipment. Rela- 
tive firmness in spring wheat flour 
values is causing decreased interest 
in that type. 


STRIKE STILL SLOWS 
PACIFIC ACTIVITY 


Flour buying activity is limited in 
the Pacific Northwest. Foreign trade 
is still handicapped by the _ long- 
shoremen’s strike, and domestic busi- 
ness at Portland is reported on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Mill operations 
are well below capacity. Similar re- 
ports are made by Seattle sources. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an_ in- 
crease of 84,291 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills re- 
porting to The Northwestern Miller, 
representing 68% of the total flour 
production in the U.S. amounting to 
3,992,320 sacks, compared with 3,- 
908,029 in the previous week and 
4,133,444 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,963,733 and three years 
ago 3,781,237. There was an increase 
of 165,000 sacks in the Northwest 
over the production of a week ago, 
33,000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 76,000 in the North Pacific Coast, 
while production was down 62,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 60,000 in 
Buffalo. 
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GANO CAPACITY INCREASED 
LAKIN, KANSAS—Capacity of the 

Gano Grain Co. elevator at Lakin, 

Kansas, was increased from 35,000 to 

65,000 bu. last month. Two 15,000 bu. 

circular steel bins were erected on a 

reinforced concrete base. 








Use of Durum Granulars Steady, But 
Buying Holds to Replacement Basis 


Durum granulars trade continues 
of light to moderate volume as maca- 
roni makers hold to their policy of 
fill-ins and replacement purchases. 
Demand for their packaged goods is 
fairly good and is expected to show 
improvement when colder weather 
arrives. This results in steady with- 
drawals from granular inventories, 
but there is no inclination to extend 
purchases into the distant future. 

Durum premiums ran into a little 
weakness last week, influenced by a 
less active milling demand and choice 
types fell to 20¢ over Minneapolis 
December, a loss of about 3¢ for the 
week. Durum granulars dropped to 
$5.50@5.55 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

A good portion of the daily receipts 
of durum continues to go into stor- 
age, either for account of producers 
for later sale or on “to arrive” con- 
tracts. This reduces open market of- 
ferings, but millers apparently have 
accumulated fairly good reserves and 


are less aggressive in competing for 
supplies. Shipping directions on old 
granulars orders are fair. Most mills 
that were closed by the recent strike 
have caught up on their backlogs of 
unfilled orders. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Oct. 30, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amber or better.$2.40% @2.41% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.36% @2.39% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.33% @2.38% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.29% @2.35% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.27% @2.34% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Wkly. ie 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 24-30 . 10 222,000 235,762 106 
Prev. week - 13 260,100 228,564 88 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 243,372 95 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Oct. 30, 1948 .. 3,153,678 
July 1-Nov. 1, 1947 .. 3,858,391 
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MILD WEATHER HOLDS 
CHECK ON FEED TRADE 


Millfeeds Decline from Recent Ad- 
vanced Levels as Demand Slack- 
ens—Feeders Marking Time 


Formula feed trade in the North- 
west still is slow to snap out of the 
dull and narrow channels evident for 
many weeks. Prolonged mild and 
open weather undoubtedly has been a 
factor in delayed purchases by many 
types of feedlot operators and for:nu- 
la mills are convinced that it vill 
take some wintry conditions to break 
up this apathy. 

Mills are struggling to keep or: ers 
on hand for one or two days al:cad 
and those mills having backlogs more 





The index of wholesale feec 
stuffs prices for the country 2 
a whole, compiled by the Pro 
duction and Marketing Admi: 
istration, stood at 219 as « 
Oct. 26, up 7 points for th 
week. The feed grain index wa 
193.9, off 10 points. 











than 48 hours ahead are in the r #in- 
ority. Egg mashes are moving fe rly 
well on a day-to-day basis as rai ers 
strive to take advantage of ri: ing 
egg prices. Turkey feeds are in de- 
mand for pre-holiday forcing ; ur- 
poses, but the number of birds b: ing 
dressed for Thanksgiving is on the 
increase and the volume of feed re- 
quirements declines proportionai ly. 

Slipping prices for butter are c:us- 
ing dairymen to cut back on jur- 
chased feeds as much as possible and 
the availability of abundant home 
grown grain supplies makes such re- 
trenchments possible. Hog feeds are 
quiet. 

Ingredient markets are firm to 
stronger, with further rises note: in 
soybean and linseed meal. Alfalfa 
meal, especially dehydrated types 
with vitamin A guarantees, are «also 
stronger. Millfeeds have declined fom 
last week’s sharp advance, as most 
urgent demands became filled. Ofter- 
ings of millfeeds, however, are not 
large, due to slow flour demand and 
draggy directions on old flour orders. 

Persistently good weather has 
held down the volume of feed busi- 
ness in the Southwest and little im- 
provement is expected until a break 
in the weather drives livestock to cov- 
er. Feed manufacturers are exp: ct- 
ing improved sales as soon as fr-ez- 
ing weather sets in, but to date fr sts 
have been light and short in durat on. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the c m- 
bined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 61,054 «ns 
last week, according to figures c m- 
piled by The Northwestern Mi er. 
Production for the current week c m- 
pares with an output of 60,528 «ns 
in the week previous and 63,940 ‘>ns 
in a similar period a week ago. C op 
year production to date totals 1,( '4,- 
805 tons as compared with 1,071 39 
tons in the corresponding perio 4 
year ago. 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY UNITED BISCUIT ( 0. 
NEW YORK—wUnited Biscuit 0. 
of America has reported net earn. 1gS 
for the first nine months of 194* of 
$3,525,926, equal to $3.71 a share on 








its 951,565 shares of common st: ck, - 
compared with $3,492,855, or $3.7° or Fy 


936,566 shares on the same date 4s! 
year. 
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Loan Redemptions Cause 
Easier Wheat Tone 


Larger Offerings Exceed CCC and Private Demands—Good 
Rains Over Southwestern Dry Areas Improve Seed Beds 


Wheat futures late last week re- 
acted moderately from the steady ad- 
vance which had brought cash wheat 
values back to or above the federal 
loan rates. Some liquidation of loan 
wheat has taken place the past couple 
of weeks and while Commodity Credit 


Corp. buying for export was stepped 
up, the prospects of more liquid cash 
offerings had a tempering effect on 
priva': demand. 


It sppears that the loan program 


will as a delicate balance weight 
on p: ces for the remainder of the 
crop vear. Total supplies are known 
to bc large enough to care for all 
forei and domestic demands and 
price. probably would tend to sag 
were not for the large amounts 
of w eat impounded under loans. 
Whe: ver prices get above the loan 
leve sledged wheat tends to come 
out. ‘en values are below the loan 
rate, -edemptions slow down and 
more -rain goes under loan. 


utures Off 1/.@2'y¢ Bu. 
Ne oy deliveries of futures lost 


1%@ 3¢ last week. Later positions 
drop; i %@1%¢ bu. Closing prices 
at le’ ng markets Nov. 1 were: Chi- 
cago- December $2.27%4 @2.27%, May 
$2.12 @2.20%, July $2.03% @2.03%%, 
July °2.01; Minneapolis—December 
$2.21 May $2.13%, July 2.05%; 
Minn .polis—December $2.18%%, May 
$2.09. , July $1.945%. 


Mc crate to heavy rains over the 


south ‘estern winter wheat belt over 
the ek-end relieved the surface 
dryn«.s to a material extent. Since 
the subsoil already was well moist- 
ened, completion of seeding and a 
good start for young seedlings ap- 
pears likely. Oct. 15 wheat parity 


dropped another cent, the second in 
a row 


Loan Wheat Redeemed 


Significant development of the 
week at Kansas City was increased 
liquidation of storage stocks by own- 
ers of wheat, due to the fact that 
prices rose to a point above the 
government loan level. However, the 
price trend is reversed now, because 
increased merchandising stocks, cou- 
pled with cautious buying attitude 
of mills and merchants, has soft- 
ened premiums and futures are easi- 
er, due to better wheat conditions 
and slower flour sales. Specifically, 
ordinary No. 1 dark hard cash wheat 
advanced to $2.24% Oct. 26 and lev- 
eled off at $2.21% Nov. 1. Premi- 
ums for cash wheat are down %@1¢ 
bu. from last week’s top and the 
December base future is off 3%¢. 
Flour mills reported fairly good sales 
during the forepart of last week, but 
Since then markets have been very 
slow. Consequently, bidding for 
Wheat is on a reduced scale and 
Premiums for ordinary varieties have 


declir d from last week’s extreme 
high of 5%¢ over to a straight 4¢ 
over on Nov. 1. Mark-ups for 12% 


Protein are down to 4@5%¢ over 
from a top of 4% @6%¢ last week 
and 13% protein is down to 5@6%¢ 
over irom 5@8¢ over on Oct. 28. Re- 
Ceipts picked up moderately at that 
market in spite of a continued short- 
age of boxcars at many interior 
Points, particularly to the south- 
west of Kansas City. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 


at Kansas City Oct. 30, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.22% @2.32% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.21% @2.31% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.30% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.16% @2.29% 
WOO. 2 TRUE ck cccccadesicssess REPRO 
Se rrr eT eT eres T 2.23% @2.28% 
BG Oe EE, Fee ee 6s CERO R RAS 2.21% @2.27% 
ES Serer re rarer 2.20% @2.26% 
ee Se err re ‘ oe eeen 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 
1 at $2.40% @2.41% delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums 
for protein. Milling demand was fair, 
export demand good and offerings 
were light. 


Spring Premiums Weaken 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis weakened following’ the 
strength of the week before. Mills 
apparently covered their nearby re- 
quirements and were not interested 
in laying in supplies other than to 
cover actual flour contracts. With 
May wheat selling considerably under 
December, there is no adequate hedge 
for stocks which may be accumulat- 
ed for use after the turn of the year. 
Liberal CCC buying had some steady- 
ing influence, but premiums declined 
despite this demand. Cash premi- 
ums were down 4@5¢ on ordinary 
wheat and 5@7¢ on high protein 
lots. At the close ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted 4@ 
9¢ over December. Twelve per cent 
protein was quoted 6@11¢ over De- 
cember; 13% protein 8@13¢ over; 
14% protein 12@15¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 16@19¢ over; and 16% protein 
34@36¢ over December. Average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.38%, and the du- 
rum 12.14%. Durum premiums also 
weakened. Offerings were somewhat 
larger and mill demand was slower. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber, choice to 
fancy milling quality, were quoted 
at 19@21¢ over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 30: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS of ND GO WD ccecscece $225% @2.30% 
TB.00G PROCSIM caccccccveses 2.27% @2.32% 
AS.0OGH POCO wcccccsccsese 2.29% @2.34% 
BEBO DOOR bes cccsccsies 2.33% @2.36% 
BECOG PROC cccccccccsics 2.38% @2.41% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.57% @2.59% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


IEG. B WRORE crccccccscscsecscccives 1@ 3¢ 
FOO BS WPS cece ese tstcciveeseveves 2@ 8¢ 
ee . | PPPOPEPEPETIP ETT ee 4@12¢ 
WEG, © WORE co vctescivuceacetaarsces 7@19¢ 


Pacific Trade Narrow 


Pacific Northwest trading in wheat 
is narrow, due to lack of outlets. 
The longshoremen’s strike continues 
to handicap trading operations, but 
gradual strength has been shown. 
The CCC purchased 341,580 bu. for 
the four reporting days, and only a 
little over a million bushels for the 
entire month of October. Loading is 
going on for army account at both 
Seattle and Tacoma, and one ship 
is being loaded on the Columbia 
River, at Longview. Ample wheat 
is available for these ships, which 
came in prior to the strike. Milling 
demand is limited, owing to slow 
flour business, while feed manufac- 
turers have turned to corn and bar- 
ley for the bulk of their require- 
ments. Farmers are not selling freely 
with the harvest pressure out of the 
way. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 























Oct, 26- Oct. 27- Oct. 28- 
Oct. 24-30, *Previous Nov. 1, Nov. 2, Nov. 3, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
| gM ET CEE 928,492 763,051 965,466 1,037,212 954,503 
.cteiksedeebieetwones 1,560,310 1,622,089 1,551,669 1,418,370 1,348,153 
Ld OPT Por Cree er eer 559,758 620,094 618,300 597,248 543,370 
Central and Southeast .......... 633,848 600,455 609,612 564,521 609,325 
North Pacific Coast .........00. 309,912 302,340 388,397 346,382 325,886 
WOUND ccescennrsesiensevens 3,992,320 3,908,029 4,133,444 3,963,733 3,781,237 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
lam Percentage of capacity operated —, Crop year flour production 
ct. 26- Oct. 27- Oct. 28- m— July 1 to- 
Oct.24-30, Previous Nov. 1, Nov. 2, Nov. 3, Oct. 30, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 
Northwest ....... 89 73 92 101 96 13,055,893 
Southwest ....... 96 100 101 97 99 27,048,818 
PREECE 93 103 103 99 90 9,773,412 
Central and Ss. E. 81 77 77 72 76 10,194,788 
No. Pacific Coast 80 72 107 92 91 5,975,887 
TOUR veciics 90 88 95 93 92 66,048,798 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Petree A Flour ~~ Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Sets OPE -vée 0 be 108,726 92 se ages ones — 
Previous week .. 408.720 96 i a eae 378,960 351,666 93 
Year ago ....... 372.720 99 Previous week .. 378,960 *188,287 50 
Two years ago .. 364.320 88 TORE GHP ccciesics 378,360 368,929 98 
Five-year Fe ES RES Pe 17 Two years ago .. 360,360 398,457 111 
Ten-year average ..............00% 72 Five-year average .........+.s.0+- 89 
. Wichita —— Sener bath hi ea ewen want 83 
Oct. 24-30 ...... 118,800 113,214 95 sae 
Previous week .. 118,800 118,569 100 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
wee GO sce s 118,800 119,892 101 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 109,003 97 Montana and Iowa: 
WIVOG+VORF GVOTARBO .ccccsccccccccss 89 = 
One GUOPOES 5:5 bees 60s Kae 79 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
A capacity output tivity 
Salina Oct. 24-30 ...... 666,600 576,826 87 
Oat. 26-80 -1s+++ 100,200 91,200 91 Previous week .. 666,600 *584,764 88 
Ac dalla week 1 + 94,021 94 TOM BESO icicce cs 666,600 596,537 89 
BORE O80 2 cccsvis 100,200 105,300 105 
Two years ago .. 84,600 69,348 82 Two years ago .. 667,800 638,755 96 
FIVG-YOGQr AVETABE 20. ccsccccccs 90 Five-year Average .....eeeeeeeeees 75 
TOM=FORP BVOCERS. 6c 6 iiciecivececse 86 TOU-FORF AVETARS occ cccescatveves 67 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas *Revised. 


City, Wichita and Salina 


Ost. 30-80 w.ccce 1,001,400 980,077 98 
Previous week. .1,001,400 1,015,659 101 
TOGP GHO cevccse 944,280 958,103 101 
Two years ago .. 894,660 918,674 103 
PEVG-FORE BSVGPESS occ cecscvsccceves 95 


TORPORE BVORGRS 6 6c cece cecicdanie 75 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Cet. B6+89 orcs. 780,964 81 
Previous week .. 780,964 77 
BOP BOO saves 791,466 77 
Two years ago .. 786,646 72 
Five-year Average .......cceeceees 72 
TOMHVOOT BVOTEGS occoccccewccccece 68 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

Oct. 24-30 ...... 604,200 559,758 93 
Previous week .. 604,200 *620,094 103 
BOOP GOO 2 ciccce 601,200 618,300 103 
Two years ago .. 601,200 597,248 99 
DIVO*FORT GVOTERS bc ccccicvccceses 88 
BOMPGED GVOPERS ccc ticccicouscess 82 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 24-30 . 243,000 214,318 88 
Previous week . 243,000 *208,734 86 
Year ago, 252,827 113 
Two years ago .. 2 215,282 88 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 24-30 ...... 146,400 95.594 65 
Previous week .. 146,400 93,606 64 
FORF OHO ccceces 140,010 35,570 97 
Two years ago .. 134,200 131,100 98 
PEVOsVOGF GQVOTARS 20 cccccsvevesies 85 
WOR TONS BVETEMO oct ccccececvecess 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 


millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


c— Southwest*—, 


r—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 
Weekly Crop year 


per hundredweight of flour: 


7-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
Oct. 24-30 ..... 31,596 561,270 18,280 
Previous week . 32,847 115,370 
2 weeks ago ... 30,958 14,154 
BOGT wececvceces 31,421 561,689 18,370 
BOGS acccecceses Santee 466,850 18,908 
oo Ree 27,300 472,511 19,328 
BORE  woviueesens 27,744 428,525 17,160 
5-year average . 28,761 498,169 18,409 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 





261,996 11,178 201,539 61,054 1,024,805 
12,312 60,528 
11,864 56,976 
329,024 14,149 181,283 63,940 1,071,996 
257,449 12,322 163,112 59,974 887,411 
317,301 11,003 193,821 57,631 983,633 
282,081 10,725 177,379 52,629 887,985 
289,570 11,875 183,427 59,045 971,166 


tAll mills, tRevised. 





VA ACCEPTS BIDS 


WASHINGTON — The Veterans 
Administration is accepting sealed 
bids for nearly one quarter million 
pounds of foods for its hospitals and 
homes, A. J. Harrison, chief of VA’s 
procurement division, has announced. 
The foods include 25,618 lb. graham 
crackers, in 2-lb. packages, 3,247 lb. 
plain soda crackers, 151,824 lb. salted 





soda crackers, 21,075 lb. prepared 
biscuit mixture, and 11,592 lb. pre- 
pared coconut. The bidding deadline 
for the graham and soda crackers 
is Nov. 2; for the biscuit mixture, 
Nov. 3 and for the prepared coconut, 
Nov. 4. Bids, prepared in quadrupli- 
cate, should be addressed to Procure- 
ment Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Roger E. Blum Elected New 
Head of Supply House Group 


CHICAGO—Roger E. Blum, Sol 
Blum & Sons, Cleveland, was elected 
president of the National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn. at the annual meet- 
ing of the group held Oct. 28-30 at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Other officers named included: 

Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., Mil- 
waukee, vice president; Allen Ziegler, 
West Coast Supply Co., Los Angeles, 


secretary, and Gerald B. Henry, 
Henry & Henry, Inc., New York, 
treasurer. 

Newly elected directors include 


John Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago, retiring president; Phil Orth, 
Jr.; Allen Ziegler; Alphonse Levy, 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
and Frank T. Peach, Eng-Skell Co., 
San Francisco. 

George Chussler, retail editor of 
Bakers Weekly, Chicago, will con- 
tinue as managing director with Wa- 
neta Blout as assistant and Daniel 
R. Forbes, Washington, D.C., legal 
counsel. 

Garrow Talks 

A year of active service by the 
NBSHA in behalf of its members and 
the baking industry was culminated 
with what veteran members acclaimed 
the most successful and profitable meet- 
ing in its history. It got off to a good 
start with the message of Mr. Gar- 
row, retiring president, entitled “Let’s 
Go,” an adjunct to the convention 
theme, “Step Out and Serve!” 

“These four words, ‘Step Out and 
Serve,” said Mr. Garrow, “might well 
be adapted nationally and interna- 
tionally by peoples, communities, 
businesses and governments. Fortu- 
nate indeed is he who takes the first 
step and performs the first service, 
whether it be to his customer, his 
competitor here today, his community 
or his country.” 

The majority of the sessions were 
devoted to round-table discussions 
and detailed committee reports 
through which the specific type of in- 
formation of interest to the member- 
ship was released for their benefit. 
Speakers included E. J. Sperry, Sper- 
ry Industrial Publications; William R. 
Englehardt, Norman & Zimmerman; 
W. Lowe Walde, National Preservers 
Assn.; Milton E. Parker, counselor in 
food products development, and Peter 
G. Pirrie, editor of Bakers Weekly. 


Social Activities Listed 
A luncheon Oct. 28 honored trade 
press representatives and industry as- 
sociation officers, who were intro- 
duced by Paul Chapman, Chapman 


& Smith Co., Chicago, serving in the 
capacity of master of ceremonies. 
Other social activities included a ban- 
quet and dance in the Marine Dining 
Room the evening of Oct. 28 and din- 
ner at the Colonial Homestead Oct. 
29, followed by a visit to the home 
of Frank Allen, J. W. Allen & Co., 
where E. C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson 
Co., entertained with the showing of 
his films and travelogue on his recent 
trip to Europe. 

The convention committee was 
headed by Paul Cadwell, J. W. Allen 
& Co., chairman, and Roger Blum, co- 
chairman. Mr. and Mrs. George Seidel, 
Ad. Seidel & Sons, cooperated in the 
handling of the entertainment for 
both men and ladies. 

It was decided that the 1949 con- 
vention would be held in the East on 
the dates of Oct. 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
which is prior to the opening of the 
Baking Industry Exposition in Atlan- 
tic City. 
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FAO Prepares for 
Conference in 
Washington Nov. 15 


WASHINGTON—One of the larg- 
est gatherings of nations ever to as- 
semble to discuss the problems of 
food and agriculture will get under 
way here Nov. 15 when the 57 mem- 
ber countries of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization meet in the 
fourth annual FAO Conference at 
the Shoreham Hotel. 

This will be the first FAO Confer- 
ence to be held in the U.S. since the 
United Nations Hot Springs Confer- 
ence in 1943 provided for the estab- 
lishment of FAO. 

Norris E. Dodd, FAO director-gen- 
eral, will convene the conference in 
plenary session at 11 a.m. Nov. 15. 
It is expected that plenary sessions 
of the full conference will last two 
days, and that then the conference 
will work for the rest of the month 
in three commissions organized along 
the following lines: 

Commission 1— This commission 
will conduct a full-scale review and 
analysis of the world situation re- 
specting production, marketing and 
consumption of food and agricultural 
products, including fish and timber. 
Its purpose will be to develop facts 
and to supply guidance so that plan- 








Export Trade Quiet, Except 
for Fair Latin Transactions 


A fair business in flour is being 
done with Latin America in small 
lots, but in other respects the export 
flour market is dull. European inter- 
est is dead, and those countries which 
have not yet covered their fourth 
quarter allocations are not in the 
market. 

The Netherlands purchasing for De- 
cember shipment is expected to be 
delayed by the ECA ruling on ar- 
rangement of loans in advance of pro- 
curement. India has shown no inter- 
est in taking up its quarterly allot- 
ment as yet. 

Fair trade with Central American 


markets was reported by shippers, 
with Guatemala and Costa Rica do- 
ing the most buying. Small lots to 
Cuba were sold a little more freely 
than in recent weeks, indicating a 
somewhat better demand from the 
island. Puerto Rico also did some 
small scale purchasing. 

The Brazilian market continues to 
provide a moderate flow of import 
licenses each week, and additional 
confirmations of pre-Aug. 4 sales 
were obtained by millers in the past 
few days. Some were accompanied by 
letters of credit, others were in the 
category of sight draft bookings. 


ning for increased production can be- 
come truly international. 

Commission 2— This commission 
will review FAO’s technical activities 
during the past 12 months and its 
program of action for the next year. 
A report by the director-general on 
the work of FAO will contain a sum- 
mary of FAO activities. This report, 
in effect a history of FAO since last 
year’s conference at Geneva, will deal 
with the work of the council of FAO, 
the allocations work of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee, 
and with regional meetings, technical 
advisory services, FAO missions, re- 
lations with other international agen- 
cies, regular advisory work with 
member governments, and establish- 
ment of regional offices. 

Commission 3—This commission 
will be concerned with constitution- 
al, administrative, and financial ques- 
tions. These will include the organ- 
ization’s budget for 1949, the scale of 
contributions from members, curren- 
cy problems, the site of FAO’s per- 
manent headquarters, and policies to 
be followed in developing the organ- 
ization’s relations with the United 
Nations and its other specialized 
agencies. 

On Nov. 8 the 18-government coun- 
cil of FAO will meet in executive 
session in Washington to approve 
final arrangements for the confer- 
ence. Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, 
the council’s independent chairman, 
has arrived from London and will 
preside over the one-week council ses- 
sion. 

This year’s FAO Conference is the 
fourth since the organization was 
formed in Quebec in 1945. That first 
annual meeting was devoted largely to 
setting up the organization as a going 
concern. At Copenhagen the follow- 
ing year the conference was chiefly 
concerned with proposals as to the 
powers and duties of the organiza- 
tion. Proposals initiated then led to 
the establishment, at the 1947 con- 
ference in Geneva, of the council of 
FAO. Eighteen governments elected 
from among FAO’s total membership 
sit on the council, meeting between 
sessions of the conference to act as 
FAO’s executive body and to keep 
the world food and agriculture situ- 
ation under close review. 

This year it is not expected that 
major changes having to do with 
FAO’s powers or functions will have 
to be dealt with. Thus for the first 
time since the annual meetings be- 
gan the delegates can give virtually 
full attention to specific measures for 
the improvement of world agriculture. 
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AAR PLACES EMBARGO ON 
NEW ORLEANS ELEVATORS 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Association 
of American Railroads has imposed 
an embargo on shipments of soybeans 
and corn to New Orleans public ele- 
vators for an indefinite period. The 
only carload shipments which will be 
allowed to enter will be under permit 
issued by the AAR manager at At- 
lanta. 
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HOLD SALES SESSION 


ATLANTA—More than 20 man- 
agers of retail stores in north Georgia 
for the Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, 
Ga., met here recently. The gathering 
was one of the regular sales promo- 
tion meetings held throughout the 
districts for store managers. J. T. 
Wright, district sales manager from 
Macon, was the main speaker. He 
outlined plans for the coming year 
and led a discussion among the man- 
agers for new ideas for sales promo- 
tion. 
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PMA Expected to 
Ask Offers on 
Flour for China 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration is ex- 
pected to be in the flour market 
this week to obtain at least 200,000 
sacks of flour for China. Requests for 
offers are expected to be sent to 
mills soon. The flour buying wil! be 
to replace flour at the Gulf, which 
was reassigned for China since the 
PMA borrowed for the China ac. 
count from the Gulf stocks. 

Offers were being received Nov, 
2 for 72% extraction Pacific export 
straight flour and 80% extraction 
flour from the Pacific Coast. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
READIES ELECTION SLATE 


MILWAUKEE—H. S. Schranck of 
the H. C. Schranck Co., Milwatikee 
bakery supply house, and presicent 
of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn., has named the 
following allied tradesmen as mem- 
bers of the nominating committee to 
present a slate of officers for the 
1949 term of the association: H. W. 
Cox, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Bernie Schmidt, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Elroy Ste/fen, 
Karp’s Milwaukee Bakers’ Supplies, 
Inc.; Ray Burck, Bay State Milling 
Co., and L. L. Klinger, Ph. Orth Co. 
Election of officers will take place at 
the Nov. 20 meeting. 

It was announced by Richard F. 
Anderson, program chairman, |ocal 
Procter & Gamble representative, 
that the December Christmas Party 
at the Wisconsin club would this 
year play host to the wives and 
sweethearts of members. An exchange 
of gifts, attendance prizes and fa- 
vors for the ladies will be included 
in an extensive program of enter- 
tainment to be arranged. 
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BENELUX NATIONS PLAN 
TO END BREAD RATIONING 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—Bread ra- 
tioning is scheduled to end in the 
Benelux countries Nov. 7, it was an- 
nounced here recently. Belgium will 
then be free of food rationnig.. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

H. P. SMITH PROMOTED 

NEW YORK—Harry P. Smith, for- 
merly New York district sales man- 
ager of the Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
has been made assistant general 
manager of sales, it has been an- 
nounced by E. E. Routh, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. His head- 
quarters will remain in the company’s 
New York offices. 
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Ocean Freight Rates 
on Flour Reduced 
10c and 15c Sack 


A reduction in ocean freight rates 
to several European points was al- 
nounced last week. Effective imme- 
diately, the contract rate on flour to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ghent and 
Antwerp is 80¢ sack and noncontract 
rates are 95¢ sack. The old rates were 
90¢ and $1.10, respectively. 
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BUYING 
Burrrlap 
Bags? 


Weel, it's wise and thrifty to 
deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. . . folks you 
know you can depend on. So 
for the famous Angus Bur-r- 


g ye al = > 
oe sivgeteeeke rlap or whatever grade you 
LE OEE Og nae en) 





need... look to Bemis! 


s 


Anither important point... 
There’s a Bemis plant verra 
near you for better sairvice 


wherever you are. 


* Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 
court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and 





“Rmerica’s No.1 Bag Maker” 


distributor of burlap. Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland « Denver 
Detroit « Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City « Louisville * Memphis * Norfolk 





Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Omaha » Oklahoma City * Phoenix 
Pittsburgh « St. Louis * Salt Lake City « Salina * San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 
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WASHINGTON—Although the is- 
sue has not been raised, Economic 
Cooperation Administration officials 
say that corn will probably be de- 
clared in surplus supply once the test 
is made. Current corn procurement 
authorizations are being filled by for- 
eign buyers from U.S. sources and 
no effort on their part to request off- 
shore procurement has been made. 

The question of surplus supply and 
possible off-shore procurement of this 
commodity is raised by reports that 
Argentina has recently brought its 
prices for oats, barley and rye into 
line with U.S. supplies. There is also 
evidence that the Argentine govern- 
ment is receptive to negotiation of 
prices for wheat and corn. If these 
conditions are as reported it probably 
will not be long before the issue of 
surplus supply corn in the US. is 
raised. 

The subject of surplus commodities 
under the ECA act appears to arouse 
considerable confusion at present. In 
the grain category only oats and flax 
have been declared in surplus by for- 
mal announcement of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to the ECA. 
Oats have been held in short supply 
by the USDA since early in August. 
Later, on Sept. 3 oats were again de- 
clared in surplus and again on 
Sept. 24. 

There is no public announcement 
of these surplus declarations by the 
USDA, since it is not required by 
law and frequently conditions may 
change which might require a rever- 
sal of an earlier declaration. 

Another important point which 
must be noted is that although a com- 
modity is in surplus it does not fol- 
low that products of that commodity 
are in surplus. For example, while 
flax is currently in surplus supply as 
far as procurement under ECA funds 
is concerned, linseed meal is not 
currently in surplus and may be pro- 
cured from off-shore sources. This 
condition has varied from time to 
time since flax was stated_to be in 
surplus. 

Oats are in surplus supply now, but 
this does not mean that processed oats 
would be in surplus. An example 
may be found in rolled oats. If a 
government agency, such as the army, 
wanted rolled oats for prompt deliv- 
ery and processors were unable to 
meet the delivery requirements 
rolled oats would not be in surplus 
and off-shore procurement would be 
permissible. This example can be gen- 
erally applied. 

The question of surplus supply only 
arises when a foreign recipient using 
ECA grant funds asks for permission 
to buy from off-shore sources. This 
procurement authorization, if ap- 
proved by ECA, is sent to USDA 
for a ruling. As in the case of oats 
this. question has arisen on three 
occasions. USDA either rejects or ap- 
proves the off-shore procurement re- 
quest by making a surplus or nonsur- 
plus ruling. 

As stated, these rulings can vary 
from day to day, but it is unlikely 
that any variation of the decision on 
oats or flax is likely unless some 
special financial condition should 
arise between a foreign nation and a 
supply source like Argentina. 

With the huge corn crop in the 
offing it is considered improbable that 
off-shore procurement of corn will be 
authorized. In short, corn will be de- 
clared in surplus the first time a for- 
eign buyer asks for permission to go 
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Corn to Be Declared Surplus 
If Off-Shore Interest Develops 


off-shore for corn supplies. 

An exception to this general state- 
ment might exist in regard to pro- 
curement between nations with ster- 
ling currency credits. This condition 
might possibly arise between a Euro- 
pean nation and South Africa. It is 
considered remote, however, since it 
is believed that most of the available 
supplies of South African corn have 


already moved under the recent high 
corn price incentive. 

In regard to sterling area supply 
sources, ECA funds cannot be used 
there to obtain supplies. There have 
been exceptions to this rule, but it 
is expected that ECA will decline to 
grant the use of ECA dollars to buy 
supplies in the sterling currency 
areas. 
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NBC VOTES DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—tThe National Bis- 

cuit Co. has voted a special dividend 


of 40¢ and the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 40¢ on the common stock, 





November 2, 1948 





both payable Jan. 14 to stock of rec. 
ord Dec. 7. This brings 1948 declara- 
tions to $2, the same as in 1947 when 
a like year-end special was voted. 
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SOME SHIPS REFUSED 
GRAIN AT MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG — Despite the heavy 
movement of grain from western 
Canada and the determination of Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board officials to get 
ample supplies in eastern position be- 
fore navigation closes on the Great 
Lakes, tramp steamers are begging 
grain cargoes at the port of Montreal, 





























Charles Bode 
Chicago, Ill. 
45 years 


John Varnhorn 
Baltimore, Md. 
44 years 
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Walter Waleski 
Chicago, Ill. 
28 years 


W. E. West 
Wichita, Kansas 
28 years 





R. M. Ziskin 


Fred Griffith 
Hartford, Conn, Spokane, Wash. 
28 years 28 years 








Vincent R. Kitts 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
28 years 28 years 








J. E. Boothe 
Richmond, Va, Washington, D. C, 
43 years 42 years 





W. A. Neisser James A. Ryan 
Wilmington, Del. Albany, N.Y. 
41 years 41 years 
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Lester J. Smyth 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
27 years 
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William O. Taylor 


W. A. Brown 
Lawrence, Mass. New Haven, Conn. 
27 years 27 years 





Arthur H. Gardner 


Roy Sandberg Lee R. Arnold Walter Schick Carl Stromaquist Everett Gardner Robert Moore 
Twin Cities, Minn, Louisville, Ky. Manhattan, N.Y. Rockford, Ill. Evansville, Ind. Chicago, Ill. San Jose, Calif 
27 years 27 years 26 years 26 years 25 years 25 years 25 years 





Howard Haman 
Huntington, W. Va. 
25 years 


Clarence Miller 
Des Moines, lowa 
25 yeers 








Wilbur G. Tillman Edwin J. Reis Joseph Kutil John G. Fogg Vincent J. Conway 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J, Worcester, Mass, Portland, Maine Madison, Wisc. 
25 yeors 25 yeers 25 years 25 yeers 25 yeers 
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Last week grain supplies at Canada’s 
largest port were less than 500,000 
pu., while storage capacity is 15 mil- 
lion bushels. 

While some Montreal officials state 
that the lack of transportation is 
holding up the deliveries to the St. 
Lawrence port, figures show that 
roughly 2 million bushels daily of all 
grains is moving eastward from Fort 
William and Port Arthur, while ar- 
rivals from western Canada at the 
Canadian lakehead total in the neigh- 
porhood of 1,100 boxcars daily. 

Canadian Wheat Board officials con- 
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Canada’s export commitments. It is 
pointed out that while reports that 
some ships seeking cargoes were un- 
able to load grain at Montreal are 
true, such ships come from countries 
having no wheat allotments from the 
Dominion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS PAYS 15c, 10c 
NEW YORK—Directors of St. Re- 
gis Paper Co. have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the common stock, plus an 
extra dividend of 10¢ per share, both 




















payable Dec. 1 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 5. 


firm that there is sufficient wheat go- 
ing to seaboard positions to meet 
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Grain Co-ops in Export Field, 
with Soybean Sale to France 


WASHINGTON—Annbitions of the 
cooperative grain organizations to 
break into the export field bore their 
first fruit last week when they ob- 
tained a share of the soybean pro- 
curement under Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration funds by selling 
the French government 3,000 tons of 
soybeans. Another equal share went 
to Leval & Co. of New York. 








J. J. Byrne 





John Casey 


M, J. LaPlant E. A. Tischer Rudolph Douma Charles A. Fisher C. A. Bush 
Manchester, N. H. Oklahoma City, Okla. Paterson, N. J. Paterson, N. J. Columbus, Ohio New Bedford, Mass. New Haven, Conn, 
39 years 39 years 39 years 37 years 37 years 37 years 


41 years 





...and these 53 Fleischmann Area 
Managers and their Assistants 
have had a total of 1660 years of 


experience with our company 


@ The tradition of good fermentation and helpful service 
that Charles Fleischmann established back in 1868, when 
he began to manufacture the first compressed yeast for 
bakers the country had ever known, is today carried for- 
ward on a nation-wide scale, and benefits not only individual 
bakers but also the entire baking industry. 


Much of the credit for this service belongs to Fleischmann 
Area Managers and their Assistants. For it is men who 
make a business. Every man pictured here has had 25 years 
or more of experience with our company. Their combined 
service adds up to the impressive total of 1660 years and 
covers every phase of the baking business from bread pro- 
duction to bread promotion. 


It is not surprising that the majority of America’s bakers 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast. Their experience has shown them 
that the blue and white Fleischmann label means fine yeast, 
fine fermentation, and fine service. 


The Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


80 years of fine Fermentation and Service 








Joseph B. Martinko 


W. L. Dillon Fred Horback August Glaab James C. Deignan George Holcomb J. E. O'Hara 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Scranton, Pa. Cedar Rapids, lowa Davenport, lowa Canton, Ohio 
36 years 35 years 35 years 34 years 32 years 32 years 32 years 





H. A. Norris 


Avis M. Gantz 
Baltimore, Md. Lima, Ohio 
31 years 31 years 





Bernard J. Apprill Frank Riker 
St. Louis, Mo. Paterson, N. J. 
30 years 29 years 





Herbert E. Kaiser 
Dayton, Ohio 
29 years 


Donald H. Campbell 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
29 years 





G. L. Gentry J. O. Moorman 
Tampa, Fla. Birmingham, Ala. 
29 years 29 years 





Edward R. Browning 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
28 years 


Colin C. Stevenson 
Newark, N. J. 
29 years 





A cooperative organization repre- 
sentative here denied knowledge of 
the acceptance of their offer but ad- 
mitted that one member of his co- 


operative organization group had, 


been bidding on the transaction. 

This cooperative organization offi- 
cial said that he believed that at 
least 12 million bushels of soybean 
should be available for export and 
that recommendations of crushers 
that the export limit be held down 
to less than 10 million bushels did 
not take into consideration the best 
interests of the producer. Crushers 
naturally wanted to minimize demand 
at time of harvest, he said, but after 
the crop had moved he predicted that 
they would urge larger exports, since 
they merchandised a large part of 
their purchases from the farmer. 

Asked about the ambitions of the 
grain cooperatives in the export field, 
this official said that their plans had 
not been finally approved, but since 
an export market existed they intend- 
ed to take an active part in offering 
grains to foreign buyers. - 

It has been repeatedly stated in 
unofficial but reliable sources that the 
cooperatives had definite plans to set 
up an export department and Wil- 
liam McArthur, associate director of 
the PMA Grain Branch, had been 
selected as the man who would head 
up this department for the grain cc 
operatives. 

The ambitions of the cooperatives 
in this field have been discounted 
by some grain trade representatives, 
who say that the co-ops are not well 
suited to enter the sharply competi- 
tive field and will be unwilling to ac- 
cept the speculative risks of this mar- 
ket, preferring to merchandise grain 
in the safer domestic field. 

Indicative of this point of view is 
a recent experience related by a gov- 
ernment official who said that the 
cooperatives tried to sell corn to a 
foreign nation and found that the co- 
operatives’ price was too high by 3¢ 
bu. This and other examples which 
the cooperatives will have to face in 
the sharply competitive export field 
may discourage this planned expan- 
sion. The grain export market is 
frequently priced on the basis of 
eighths and quarters and not on 3¢ 
spreads. 
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MILLERS’ SHORT COURSE 
PLANS OFF FOR PRESENT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Tenta- 
tive plans for the development of an- 
other operative millers’ short course 
by the Department of Milling Indus- 
try at Kansas State College have 
been abandoned. This action was ne- 
cessitated because of the installation 
of new equipment and the general 
mill modernization program which 
will limit the amount of time the 130- 
sack college mill can be operated for 
student training purposes. The in- 
struction of regular students requires 
heavy teaching duties of the depart- 
mental staff and this situation, com- 
bined with the task of supervising the 
modernization program has made it 
inadvisable to attempt the _ short 
course during the present school year. 

The short course proved popular 
last year when 46 operative millers 
from the U.S. and Canada attended 
Kansas State College for one month. 
The course will be repeated again as 
soon as conditions permit. 
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. Wit trs, 
MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








READER FOR HALF A CENTURY 
—We sent a note of congratulation 
and appreciation the other day to a 
reader of The Northwestern Miller 
who is completing his first half cen- 
tury in this role. He is John T. Lamp- 
man of Claverack, N.Y., and his re- 
ply certainly deserves a spot in print. 
Here it is: 

“The writer has been a subscriber 
to The Northwestern Miller for 50 
years. During all of that time I have 
found that your journal was a great 
help in keeping me posted on condi- 
tions prevailing both in the process- 
ing and the marketing of our prod- 
ucts. 


“For over 50 years I operated a 
water, steam and diesel power flour 
and feed mill. The firm name was 
John T. Lampman & Co., a copart- 
nership consisting of myself and my 
mother, Alice M. Lampman. Pre- 
viously the mill was owned and op- 
erated by Peter S. Pulver, the father 
of Alice Lampman. After his retire- 
ment from the business it was oper- 
ated by Theodore Lampman, his son- 
in-law, who ran it until his death 
in 1896. 


“The original mill building was 
built about 1775 by Gen. Jacob Rut- 
sen Van Rensselaer of Revolutionary 
fame, who also was one of the Patrons 
of the Manor of Van Rensselaer which 
extended for over 25 miles along the 
east bank of the Hudson as far north 
as Troy, N.Y., and easterly to the 
Massachusetts Colony line. It is re- 
ported by the Columbia County His- 
torical Society that during the war 
of the Revolution gunpowder for the 
Continental army was manufactured 
in this mill, which is still standing, 
with its additions, and has been in 
continuous operation since it was 
built. Modern machinery was _in- 
stalled from time to time. 


“The present capacity of the plant 
is 250 100-lb. bags of rye flour and 
200 100-lb. bags of buckwheat fiour. 
There is also a commercial feed mix- 
ing plant with 30 tons daily capacity, 
making a full line of dairy and poul- 
try feeds. 


“In October, 1945, I sold the busi- 
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ness to David W. Miller and Armour 
C. Miller, brothers, who still use the 
trade name of J. T. Lampman & Co. 
Since that time I have been taking 
a well earned rest but still operate a 
425-acre dairy farm not too far dis- 
tant.” 
ee ®@ 


Eric J. Brown, director of the four 
mills of Brown & Crosthwaite, in 
Bagenalstown, County Carlow, Eire, 
was glad to get home from his recent 
tour of “the broad, dusty American 
states.” He was pleased to get back 
to the quiet and peace of his River 
Barrow. From one American institu- 
tion he was fervently glad to be de- 
livered: the trade convention. “Amer- 
icans,”’ he reported, “are convention 
mad. They jam as many of them- 
selves in one spot at one time as they 
possibly can. All the doctors, milk- 
men, charwomen of the U.S. will de- 
scend on one town and stay there 
for a week.” Mr. Brown was “privi- 
leged,” he said, to be in one city 
where a convention was being held 
for the “future mothers of America.” 
He did not happen upon the national 
convention of the Grandmothers of 
America, no longer expectant but 
reminiscent. 


THE TOPS IN CEREALS—A statis- 
tical juggler estimates that this year 
a billion dollars is going into premi- 
ums designed to stimulate sales, 
mostly in the food field. A lot of this 
money will move into circulation via 
the box top route, particularly in 
breakfast cereals. And a great deal 
of it also will go into flour package 
teasers. But let us speak, for the 
moment, of what is tops in cereals, 
the food area that has been the most 
active spot on the premium map 
since the war. 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the breakfast food industry has 
been using premiums. Early lures of 
this kind usually were small pictures 
of birds or movie favorites. Now the 
box top tantalizer is almost infinite 
in variety. A dime or a quarter— 
sometimes nothing at all—will bring 
to the young cereal-muncher materi- 
als for finger printing his neighbor- 
hood, developing his snapshots, per- 
forming feats of magic or setting up 
complete circuses or frontier villages 
of cardboard. 

Behold the rings junior can get. 
One is called a “pirate’s gold detec- 
tor.” Another can be used for signal- 
ling at night. An “explorer’s ring” 
contain’s a compass and a sundial un- 
der a plastic dome. 


And here are assorted samples of 


what else is available: Aviators’ hel- 
mets, beanie caps, cowboy spurs, 
badges, bracelets, pedometers, putt- 
putt noise makers for bicycles, comic 
books, binoculars, sports pamphlets, 
money belts, false face cut-outs, kites, 
skipping ropes and plastic atom 
bombs. 

The millions of dollars spent on 
premium promotion is charged to ad- 
vertising. The kids don’t pay for that. 
Their dimes and quarters, so the 
premium people say, do pay for the 
toys. Nearly every premium, insist 
those who should know, is self-liqui- 
dating. This means that the money 
that comes in with the box top just 
about covers the cost of the toy and 
its wrapping and mailing, plus a very 
small “temporary” profit which takes 
care of premiums that get lost or 
are broken before getting into 
junior’s hands. 


The Right Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
New York, has caught the Times in 
error. He isn’t living in an old mill at 
Heath, Mass., his summer retreat. 
He is living in what was at one time 
a blacksmith’s shop and bolting mill, 
remodeled into an attractive dwell- 
ing located beside the old mill pond 
that furnished waterpower for an old 
mill of the Revolutionary War period 
which stood close by until it was 
washed away at the time of New 
England’s freak hurricane in 1938. 
The old mill, His Worship assures 
us, never was used by him or anyone 
else as a residence. 


We're organizing a down-with-the- 
berry movement. A grain of wheat 
is not a berry. It is a kernel, if you 
want to use a botanical synonym. A 
berry, according to the botanists, is 
any simple fruit having a pulpy or 
fleshy pericarp, as the grape, cran- 
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berry, gooseberry, currant, etc. The 
word “berry” is ruled out on two 
counts with respect to wheat, rye, 
rice or other cereal grains. First, it 
is not a fruit, and second, it does not 
have a pulpy or fleshy pericarp. Now, 
let’s have no more of this berry stuff. 
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THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


Out of New England rose the 
harvest moon; 

The sumac’s fire died upon the 
hills; 

The sun sank in its crimson bed, 
and soon 

Candles were glowing on the 
home-sweet sills. 

The drumming of a partridge and 
the bark 

Of a sharp-voiced fox came 
through the autumn night; 

The withered cornstalks rustled— 
and grew still; 

The stockade gates were made 
secure and tight. 

The families gathered at their 
evening board, 

They had their wild bronze tur- 
keys and the sweet 

Juice of the purple grapes thei: 
hands had stored. 

Maize was their bread, and veni 
son their meat. 

They offered thanks for bless- 
ings they had known; 

They labored with their hands, 
they were content; 

Their voices raised in gratitude 
have grown 

To one voice spread across a 
continent. 

From that small settlement our 
nation grew, 

And Lord God, in today’s strange 
wilderness, 

We, too, give thanks, we offer 
praise to you 

Who never yet have failed to 
shield and bless. 


Grace Noll Crowell. 
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THOSE GRAIN STORAGE BINS 


Y THIS time it would seem as if truth, which 
B aways moves so slowly on the heels of 
flying falsehood, should have caught up with the 
facts about grain storage bins. The facts have been 
repeatedly and authoritatively stated—they were 
first presented in these columns by Mr. John 
Cipperly, The Northwestern Miller’s Washington 
representative—but still the falsehood persists. 
President Truman did not withdraw it from the 
campaign microphones—his political dopesters and 
hacksters still echo it. And, finally, as might 
have been expected, Drew Pearson, the merry-go- 
round writer, gives it a whirl in his characteristic 
manner and with his characteristic conception of 
what is the truth and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Pearson writes darkly of a “big grain 
lobby” which, he says, got Congress to prohibit 
the government “from acquiring more storage 
space for wheat and corn purchased at parity 
prices from farmers.” The government, he alleges, 
is barred “from renting additional storage for the 
bumper crop,” therefore can’t buy all of the grain 
now going to market. Thus, he asserts, “farmers 
lacking storage have to sell out at lower prices.” 
As a result of such machinations, croaks the man 
who makes his living by taking a dismal view of 
nearly everything, ‘‘the government, which for- 
merly could store 300 million bushels, can this 
year store only 50 million.” 

The facts, from many sources, were available 
to Mr. Pearson. They were widespread in Wash- 
ington. All the members of Congress had them. 
And the final word on the subject was expressed 
in the Senate Majority News, which labelled as 
“incorrect” President Truman’s pronouncement at 
Dexter, Iowa, that the rewritten Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. charter had prevented the government 
from providing adequate grain storage facilities. 
The Senate statement, succinctly phrased, is 
worth repeating for the record: 

“1. The CCC powers to furnish storage facili- 
ties to farmers in the form of grain bins were 
not modified by the charter. 

“2. Even if the CCC’s strained and narrow in- 
terpretation of its new charter were correct, it 
would not alter the fact that CCC had plenty of 
opportunity to acquire storage bins for use in 
meeting the winter wheat storage needs because 
its old charter did not expire until June 29, 1948. 
The fact is that the CCC took no action to acquire 
or distribute grain bins in the winter wheat areas 
this year, or last year, or any prior year. 

“3. It was never the policy of the CCC to fur- 
nish grain bins to farmers. The grain bins owned 
by CCC were all acquired in 1940, 1941 and 1942 
to store corn and wheat which had been delivered 
by farmers to the CCC in satisfaction of loans. 

“4. In the last few years, because of the war 
and export demand for grain, the CCC did not 
have to take over grain under the support pro- 
gram. Its bins were for the most part empty. 
Consequently, the CCC has been following a 
policy of disposing of its grain bins. Two thousand 
bins were disposed of between May 31 and Sept. 
20. At the very time the President complained of 
lack of authority to acquire bins, the CCC was 
disposing of its bins.” 
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SIMPLE AND UNDERSTANDABLE 


OME very fine ammunition with which to 

combat the many recent public attacks on 
grain exchanges as “gambling dens” has just 
been prepared by the Kansas City Board of 
Trade’s educational committee, headed by Jerry 
Parks, J. P. Parks Co. It is in booklet form, en- 
titled “Grain Marketing Efficiency—the Story of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade.” 

Having read it from cover to cover, we hasten 
to say that the booklet ranks among the tops 
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in its class. It tells the story of the farmer’s 
grain from planting time until it is consumed at 
the dinner table and it explains the worthwhile 
functions of the grain exchanges in such simple, 
understandable terms that even a politician should 
be able to absorb them. Photographs provide 
interesting examples of many of the marketing 
angles described. 

Mr. Parks long has been active in educational 
work for the Kansas City Board of Trade. Several 
times a week he takes a recess from his busy 
feed and grain business to explain the mechanics 
of the futures pit and the cash grain tables to 
visiting school students, farm club groups and 
others interested enough to request a tour of the 
trading floor. The new booklet provides an ex- 
cellent pocket piece for these visitors to take 
with them. It will help to fix in their minds the 
many complicated things which they can see only 
at a glance on their visits. It is planned to give 
the booklet wide distribution to schools, colleges, 
libraries and other institutions. 

One section of the booklet takes up futures 
trading, a function which the text describes as 
“the least understood and the most maligned.” 
In simple language hedging and speculating are 
explained, and considerable space is devoted to 
pointing out the difference between ‘‘gambling”’ 
and speculating. The booklet will convince any 
fair-minded person that speculation is an integral 
part of the huge hedging operation that is so 
necessary in the protection of all handlers of 
grain against price risks over the twelve-month 
marketing season from harvest to harvest. Such 
speculation is not gambling—it is part of.a 
business transaction. 

Mr. Parks’ booklet takes its place with similar 
educational material prepared a few years ago by 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and the current 
film strip and narrative story of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which are doing much to steal 
the thunder of vote-seeking orators. His volun- 
tary efforts are a real service to the grain market- 
ing system as a whole and the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in particular. 


IN PRAISE OF POTATOES 


I" J E proceed on the assumption that the flour 

trade is eager to know about its competi- 
tion. The competition that arises between one 
miller and another, or between distributors, is not 
the only competition with which they are con- 
cerned. Flour must compete with other foods, and 
recently potatoes became more than normally 
competitive with flour. Potato products were 
bought in large quantities by the U.S. government 
for use in its world relief feeding operation. So 
let us look for a moment at some aspects of the 
potato as they are made to appear to us by a 
writer in one of the many periodicals published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The potato is the poor man’s most important 
vegetable, we are assured by the article’s writer, 
Mr. Frederick J. Stevenson. Its value to the various 
countries of the world cannot be estimated, he 
says. It was a life saver to millions of people 
during the recent world wars, and, by continued 
effort on the part of research men and growers 
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“it will increase in value—not only as a food 
but as a source of many valuable byproducts.” 

Mr. Stevenson tells us that many of the stories 
relating to the introduction of the potato into 
Europe and North America (its origin is still un- 
certain, he says) are no doubt legendary, as well 
as some of the tricks that were supposed to have 
been adopted to get people to use the tubers 
for food. The spectacular increase of the potato as 
a food crop, however, is not legendary but is 
considered one of the miracles of agriculture. 
Not only has it become a leading food crop, but 
in many of the countries of Europe byproducts, 
such as alcohol, starch, flour, etc., are of great 
economic importance. 

The prewar average world production during 
1935-39, was slightly less than 8.5 billion bushels. 
In 1947, total world production dropped to 7.3 
billion bushels. The acreage in that year, 51.2 
million acres, was somewhat smaller than the 
1935-39 average of 52.8 million acres, and the 
world average yield per acre was only 142.3 
bushels as compared with 159.5 in the prewar pe- 
riod, largely as a result of unfavorable weather 
conditions, particularly in some of the European 
countries. 

A failure of the potato crop in Europe, thinks 
Mr. Stevenson, might not cause a famine as it did 
in Ireland in 1845, but he imagines that even in 
the U.S., where the per capita consumption is only 
a little over 2 bu., a short crop would cause much 
distress. This would affect not only a large num- 
ber of commercial growers who depend for their 
living largely on potato production, but also con- 
sumers generally and especially those in the lower 
income group who buy more than their propor- 
tionate share of potatoes. 

When potato famine comes (this is a long 
way off, if we read the portents of government 
price supports rightly) we might all, of course, 
turn to bread, which is relatively cheap, highly 
nutritious and nearly always in good supply, but 
Mr. Stevenson does not suggest this. He is speak- 
ing of potatoes. So, for the moment, are we, but 
having paid due respect to this admirable vege- 
table we may now pass on to other things. 


THE ALL-WISE COLUMNIST 


REDICTIONS were made recently by two 

Washington columnists on the same page of 
the same edition of one of the daily newspapers. 
One article was headed, ‘‘No price relief near.” 
The other caption was “Price decline coming.” 

The first started off by saying: “Government 
economic analysts say that no relief from sky 
rocketing inflation is in sight despite record grain 
crops and gradually waning commodity market 
prices...” 

The second began his article with these words: 
“Government economists are privately telling 
business men who come to Washington that the 
downward turn in prices is about to begin...” 

After long and thoughtful consideration (five 
minutes or more), we reached the following 
assumptions and conclusions: 1. The two writers 
didn’t talk to the same government economists; 
2. Government economists don’t know any more 
about what is going to happen than do the rest 
of us; 3. It is better to take things as they come 
rather than get excited about the guesses of 
“experts.” 

Between all of the columnists, radio commen- 
tators, political campaigners and run-of-the-mine 
dispensers of wisdom, anyone can get any opinion 
he wants to hear nowadays if he seeks long 
enough for it. The only certainty is that all of us 
will know more about what is happening when 
it happens than any of us will ever know before- 
hand. That wisdom can be applied equally to horse 
races, football games or price trends. 
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Experts Forecast 15% More Feeds 





FIRST FEEDING EXPANSION 
IN FIVE YEARS EXPECTED 


College Survey Group Sponsored by AFMA Predicts 13% 
More Spring Pigs, 16% More Chickens, Feed 
Supplies Totaling 127,261,000 Tons 


CHICAGO—Farmers will produce 
13% more spring pigs, 16% more 
chickens for replacement stock, 6% 
more commercial broilers and 15% 
more turkeys in 1949 than were 
raised in 1948 if estimates of a na- 
tion-wide feed survey committee, 
sponsored by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., are borne out 
in actual production practices. 

After a meeting in Chicago Oct. 
21-22 the 23-man committee, com- 
posed of agricultural college experts 
from all sections of the country, con- 
cluded that for the first time in five 
years, supplies of feedstuffs are suffi- 





ESTIMATED FEED USE AND SUPPLIES 
1948-49 Feed Year 
Estimated Use 


rains and 
illfeeds 
Concentrates 


> Total 


Class of 
Livestock 

Swine 

Poultry 

Dairy cattle .... 
Sheep and lambs 
Horses and mules 
Beef cattle .... 


s~ High Protein 
Feeds (1) 


11,360 


108,201 11,598 119,799 


Estimated Supplies 


Total use .... 


Available for 
feed 115,904 
Excess, tons +7,703 
Difference, pet... +7% -29 
(1) Exclusive of alfalfa meals. 


Supplies of Domestic Feed Grains and Other 
Concentrates Available for the Feeding Year 
Ending Sept. 30, 1949 
Feed Grains and Cereal By-Products 

1,000 1,000 
Tons Tons 
Stocks Beginning of crop year 8,244 
Production (1): Corn 
Oats .......38,888 
Barley 
Grain sorg... & 


Total 


_. | CTT Ter Tee ee 133,484 
Commercial uses: food and seed ...—14,080 


119,404 
Exports (2) —4,420 
114,984 
Allowance for normal carryover, e 
of crop year (3) 


Wheat, rye normally fed on farms +5,900 


108,084 
Cereal by-products 


Available for Feed 115,904 


High Protein Feeds 
Animal proteins (includ- 
ing skim-milk on 
farms, dry basis (4) 2,350x1.5 (4) 
Plant proteins 7,200x1.0 (4) 
Misc. proteins 1,475x0.7 (4) 


Total oilseed meal equivalent ....... 

Allow. for exports of plant proteins.. -——400 

Oilseed meal equivalent available for 
feeding 


All Concentrate Feeds 
Feed grains and cereal by-products 115,904 
High protein feeds 11,357 


Total . 

(1) Based on Oct. 1948 crop report. 
Grain in corn silage not included. 

(2) Includes exports of 125 million bushels 
of corn, 20 million bushels of oats and 25 
million bushels of barley. 

(3) Assumes carryout of 250 million bush- 
els of corn, 250 million bushels of oats and 
75 million bushels of barley. 

(4) Factors to adjust high protein feed 
tonnage to an oilseed meal (40% protein) 
basis, 


cient to bring about a moderate in- 
crease in animal food production and 
at the same time allow for large ex- 
ports and a normal carry-over into 
the 1949-50 feeding year. 

An estimated 127,261,000 tons of 
feedstuffs will be available for live- 
stock and poultry during the current 
feeding year. This is a 15% increase 
over the last feeding year. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

The above estimate allows for an- 
ticipated exports of 4,420,000 tons 
of grains and a normal carryover of 
12,800,000 tons of grains, exclusive of 
wheat. It is estimated that 400,000 
tons of vegetable protein will be ex- 
ported. However, the committee re- 
port points out, there still will be 
available adequate supplies for ani- 
mal feeding providing these supplies 
are used efficiently and economically. 
It is estimated that the adequate 
feed grain supply will result in the 
use of only 150 million bushels of 
wheat for livestock feed—a normal 
condition. 

Swine will require 53,167,000 tons 
of the available supply. This require- 
ment is based on an estimation that 
approximately 31 million fall pigs will 
be raised, the same as the 1947 fall 
crop, and that 58 million spring pigs 
will be raised. Moreover, the commit- 
tee expects the average slaughter 
weight will increase from 245 to 250 
lb. during the next 12 months. 

Poultry, the committee estimated, 
will require 23,358,000 tons of feed. 
The total number of hens on farms 
Jan. 1, 1949, is expected to show a 3% 
decrease from a year earlier. On the 
other hand, the estimated number of 
chickens raised for replacement dur- 
ing 1949 is expected to increase 16% 
over the 1948 total to 740 million 
birds. Commercial broiler production 
is expected to reach 345 million with 
the major portion of the 6% increase 





coming in the first six months of 1949. 
The turkey crop is expected to total 
37 million, a 15% increase over 1948. 

The committee estimated that dairy 
cow numbers will hold around the 
1948 level or 23 million head. How- 
ever, the committee expects a heavier 
rate of grain feeding to result in a 
slightly higher average production 
per cow. 

It is estimated that more beef cat- 
tle will be fattened on grain and that 
the per animal rate of feeding will be 
greater than a year ago. Correspond- 
ingly, fewer cattle will be wintered. 
Sheep and lamb estimates place the 
number to be fed in 1949 at a smaller 
total than a year previous. However, 
the committee feels that ample feed 
supplies will result in a heavier feed- 
ing rate per animal unit. 

The committee estimates that the 
downward trend in horse and mule 
numbers will continue, with 1949 
numbers dropping to 8,500,000 head. 


No Room for Waste 


Although the total supply of feed- 
stuffs is adequate for a moderate ex- 
pansion in livestock and poultry pro- 
grams, the committee warns that 
there is no room for inefficient and 
wasteful feeding practices. 

Serving on the 1948-49 feed survey 
committee were: Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, University 
of Wisconsin; Prof. E. W. Callenbach, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. M. 
H. Campbell, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; Prof. W. E. Connell, Colorado 
A. & M. College; Dr. L. C. Cunning- 
ham, Cornell University; Director P. 
O. Davis, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Prof. -R. S. Dearstyne, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Dr. M. E. 
Ensminger, State College of Wash- 
ington; Dr. J. L. Krider, University 
of Illinois; Director P. E. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Prof. C. F. 
Monroe, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; Dr. L. J. Norton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Prof. W. M. Regan, 
University of California; Prof. W. H. 
Rice, University of Maryland; Prof. P. 
S. Shearer, Iowa State College; Dr. 
H. J. Sloan, University of Minnesota; 
Dr. K. L. Turk, Cornell University; 
Dr. C. W. Upp, Louisiana State Col- 
lege; Prof. L. A. Weaver, University 





MULTIWALL BAG MACHINE—The Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., and Pine Bluff, Ark., has installed a Weber automatic bag 
making machine, said to be the largest of its kind ever built. The machine 
has a range of 15! inches face by 15-inch gusset, by 64-inch tube length. 
It will make bags up to four plies. The company installed the machine, at 
a cost of about $75,000, to meet increased demands for multiwall bags 


for flour, sugar, salt, chemicals, etc. 


of Missouri; Dr. A. D. Weber, Kansas 
State College; Prof. J. R. Wiley, Pur- 
due University, and Prof. C. E. Wylie, 
University of Tennessee. 

Printed reports of the committee's 
survey entitled, “Estimated Feed 
Usage and Supplies,” for the 1948-49 
feeding year, will be available through 
the offices of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ECA Pressures for 
Loan Agreements by 
Banning FundGrants 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration has tem- 
porarily suspended further recovery 
grants to France, Italy, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Ireland, 
the Netherlands and Turkey until 
they sign loan agreements with the 
ECA. . 

This is seen as a pressure move on 
part of the ECA and probably will 
only have the effect of delaying pro- 
curement for some nations. For ex- 
ample, Italy was about to enter 
market for wheat and probably will 
defer action now until loan negotia- 
tions are completed. Some ECA pro- 
curement authorizations have been 
issued with the stipulation that they 
would or could be canceled if loan 
agreement terms were not completed. 
However, it is unlikely that loan ar- 
rangements will not be accepted. The 
ECA has a target of 20% of its funds 
to be used as loans to these partici- 
pating nations. 

However, it appears probable that 
some of these nations will go ahead 
with their procurement plans and 
submit requests for reimbursements 
after the loan arrangements are ap- 
proved. 

The only doubtful sale which might 
be made are those which would have 
delivery dates after Jan. 1, 1949, when 
the reimbursement technique of ECA 
would no longer be effective. 

Loan agreements with Denmark 
$25,000,000, Sweden $10,000,000, Ire- 
land $50,000,000 and the Netherlands 
$30,000,000 and the Netherlands East 
Indies $15,000,000 may be signed soon, 
officials said. 

Loan contracts were only com- 
pleted by ECA about a week ago, al- 
though representatives of the borrow- 
ing nations have been kept advised 
of the program right along. General 
terms of the loans, including 21% 
interest and about 35-year maturities, 
together with deferred interest and 
principal payments, are more favor- 
able than can be obtained anywhere 
else in the world. 

A number of the countries were 
waiting to see what terms the U.K. 
would receive, that being the first siz- 
able loan agreement concluded, and 
are expected to follow suit quickly. 


BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. SCHEDULES EXAMS 
FOR RESEARCH POSTS 


WASHINGTON — The USS. Civil 
Service Commission has announced 
an examination for filling a variety 
of research jobs in the field of agri- 
culture, at salaries ranging from 
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$3,727 to $8,509 a year. The majority 
of the positions are in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Most of the vacan- 
cies are in Washington and Beltsville, 
Md., but positions throughout the 
USS. will also be filled. 

The agricultural research scientist 
examination covers the following 
fields: agronomy, bacteriology, biolo- 
gy (wildlife), botany, cereal tech- 
nology, dairy husbandry, dairy manu- 
facturing technology, entomology, 
fisheries research biology, genetics, 
horticulture, meat technology, micro- 
analysis, mycology, parasitology, plant 
pathology, plant physiology, poultry 
husbandry (nutrition), poultry physi- 
ology, and soil science. To qualify, 
applicants must have completed four 
years of appropriate college study 
and must have had research expe- 
rience in the appropriate agricultural 
field. Graduate study may be substi- 
tuted for part of the experience re- 
quired. For some of the positions, 
ability to supervise or administer a 
professional and scientific research 
program is required. No written test 
will be given. 

Information and application forms 
may be obtained at most first or sec- 
ond-class post offices, from civil serv- 
ice regional offices or from the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARKETING INSTRUCTION 
SCHEDULED IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—James S. Schonberg, 
a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, will conduct classes in grain 
marketing under the auspices of the 
Grain Exchange Institute beginning 
Nov. 18 and continuing for 20 weekly 
sessions thereafter. 

The institute is sponsored by va- 
rious groups in the grain trades as 
a nonprofit organization to give pro- 
fessional instruction in the commod- 
ity trades and allied businesses. Mr. 
Schonberg has had wide experience 
in the grain trade, both cash trading 
and the futures markets, since coming 
to the Uhlmann Grain Co. in 1923 to 
head its export department. 

Applications may be secured by 
mail or in person from the office of 
the secretary or the public relations 
director of the Chicago Board of 
Trade or the office of the institute in 
Room 454, Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4. Students will have a 
choice of classes at 3 or 6 p.m. each 
Thursday or, if enrollment warrants, 
on 6 p.m. each Wednesday. Registra- 
tion closes Nov. 13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES VAN HORSSEN 
GIVES UP GMI DUTIES 


CHICAGO—An announcement has 
been made that Charles Van Horssen 
has withdrawn from active adminis- 
trative responsibility with General 
Mills, Inc., Central division formula 
feed activity, by James E. Skidmore, 
division president. 

This change has been deemed nec- 
essary as a result of Mr. Van Hors- 
sen’s recent prolonged illness. Be- 
Cause of his long experience in the 
feed business, however, he will con- 
tinue to handle special assignments 
in the interest of the Central division. 

Mr. Van Horssen’s experience, after 
finishing Northwestern Classical Col- 
lege, includes special training in vet- 
erinary science during the period 
from 1909 through 1913, and later 
extensive experience in livestock pro- 
duction, including the raising of pure- 
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bred hogs and chickens for show at 
state and county fairs throughout the 
Northwest. He later specialized in 
the study of livestock and poultry 
nutrition, and in 1924 entered the 
commercial field, where he has be- 
come well known for his knowledge of 
the breeding and feeding of beef cat- 
tle, hogs and poultry. 

Mr. Van Horssen has served for 
four years as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., and on 
many committees during the forma- 
tive period of the OPA regulations. 

He joined the General Mills organi- 
zation Nov. 1, 1928, as manager of 






the Minneapolis feed department, and 
later became director of feed opera- 
tions for the Central division of Gen- 
eral Mills and a divisional vice presi- 
dent of Central division in Decem- 
ber, 1944. 

P. M. Waters, formerly assistant 
to Mr. Van Horssen, will assume re- 
sponsibility of division sales manager 
of formula feeds for the Central divi- 
sion, and in this capacity will carry 
the complete responsibility for the 
administration of our field sales or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Skidmore further announced 
that C. E. Olson has transferred from 
the Larrowe division to the Central 
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division of General Mills, and will 
assume the responsibility for the di- 
visional administration of all other 
phases of formula feed activity, ex- 
cluding sales. The changes are effec- 
tive immediately. 
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CORNERSTONE LAID 


WINNIPEG—tThe cornerstone for 
the new Grain Exchange Curling 
Club rink was laid last week by Stan- 
ley N. Jones, president of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange. The new build- 
ing is being built on Fort St., directly 
south of the old Fort Garry Gate, an 
historical landmark. 
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THE OLD MILL RESTS for now the huge demand for 
fine white flour is far beyond the capacity of wind- 
driven machinery. But wheat loses some of its vita- 
min value in modern milling. Fortunately, these 
vital properties are easily restored through vitamin 
enrichment. The medical and allied professions, 
nutritionists, millers and bakers themselves are 
already responsible for legislation supporting en- 
richment in 23 states representing 67,000,000 
people. Bakers and millers Keep Faith With Nature, 
and their customers, when they restore health- 
giving qualities through enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


Enriched white bread and rolls, enriched flour, enriched macaroni 
products, enriched breakfast cereals, enriched farina all have Na- 
ture’s vitamin values restored. Thus is the nation's diet improved. 
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New Book Covers 
Test Baking 


@ Volume Provides Answers to 
Many Current Problems of 
British Bakers 


British bakers consider that much 
bread is wasted as a result of bad 
technique in the bakery causing 
stodginess, unpalatability and speedy 
staling. It was recently calculated 
that if 1% wastage could be elimi- 
nated there would be a saving of one 
million loaves in a year. Expressed 
in terms of flour this would repre- 


This baker means business— 
and gets it—for he sells 
bread mode with WYTASE. 
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sent a saving of approximately 15,- 
000 tons. 

The problems confronting British 
bakers are more complex than those 
in America and in recent years a 
greater interest has been taken in 
test baking as a means of ascer- 
taining the qualities of new deliv- 
eries of flour. Therefore, the publi- 
cation of a book on the subject is 
timely and the fact that its author 
is Dr. J. D. Mounfield of the British 
Arkady Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng., 
is sufficient to commend it to the 
industry. 

Two main types of test are ex- 
amined. Firstly, the fixed baking 
test which reveals what a flour can 


THE INSIDE STORY 
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“There's that good taste 
again!’’—WYTASE 
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do under certain fixed conditions but 
not necessarily the best it can do. 
Secondly, the multiple baking test 
which is designed to reveal a flour’s 
capabilities. The first method, Dr. 
Mounfield says, is the one most suit- 
ed to the needs of the mill test baker 
whose main job is to keep a check on 
regularity of production. The sec- 
ond is more suited to the require- 
ments of research or to the needs 
of the baker who, for example, may 
be searching for a method which 
will bring the best out of a particu- 
lar flour. This latter point is of con- 
siderable importance in view of the 
constantly changing flour quality 
with which the British baker has to 


Today—and every day, 
9,000,000 housewives 


flavor, of course yi will reach for bread 
— made with WYTASE. 
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contend since the grist is frequent- 
ly altered by government decree. 


There is no such thing in Britain 
as an Official standard baking proce. 
dure mainly because there are too 
many variable factors present. Dr. 
Mounfield refers to the American 
“Official AACC Basic Baking Test” 
but considers the fact that the cor- 
rect water absorption is left to the 
baker’s judgment is an unsatisfac- 
tory feature. 


The application of a standard test 
is facilitated in America by the al- 
most exclusive use of a strong type 
of flour without the troubles atten- 
dant upon a constantly changing 
grist. Hence, the handling properties 
of American doughs remain reason- 
ably the same and commercial bhak- 
ery equipment and methods can be 
adapted with confidence to deal ex- 
clusively with one kind of dough, 
a dough that will stand up to a fair 
amount of mechanical treatment. The 
U.S. baking test does not need to be 
directed towards finding out how a 
particular flour will behave in a plant 
bakery; it is known beforehand with- 
in narrow limits how it will behave. 
In Britain it is more importani to 
know not only what type of bread 
will be produced but also whether 
a particular dough will stand up well 
to the action of machinery or whcth- 
er it will become soft and sticky 
and give trouble. 


The book provides the answer to 
many present day problems in Brit- 
ain and will be welcomed as a con- 
tribution to the production of better 
bread. Test Baking is published by 
the Northern Publishing Co., Ltd, 
Liverpool, Eng. 
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ARBA Promotion 
Kit Features 
“Tasty Pastries” 


CHICAGO—A new promotion kit 
featuring “Tasty Pastries” has been 
released by the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America to its members. 

Included in the kit are an easel 
card, 9 by 12% in., and two 22 by 
9% in. window streamers printed 
in four colors, picturizing puff pastry 
products. The products are displayed 
in the illustration in natural colors 
of both pastry and fillings. The card 
and streamers carry the message: 
“Featuring tasty pastries .. . fresh 
daily. Delicious—Glamorous—Whole- 
some. A treat for everybody .. . get 
some today.” 

A complete treatise on puff pastry 
production with illustrations is a part 
of the kit, explaining in bakers’ !an- 
guage all steps in the making of the 
products formulas, refrigera- 
tion, leavening, ingredients, rolling 
and folding procedure, cutting, mak- 
ing up of the various shapes, baking 
and finishing. 

Since making of the products is 
only a part of the retail bakers’ 
business and selling is an important 
factor, another unit of the kit is an 
11 by 16% in. poster entitled, “How 
I Sell More Pastry.” This poster is 
designed to provide instructions for 
the salesgirls and is a continuation 
of the series of sales training post- 
ers released in portfolio form some 
months ago by ARBA. 

Another bulletin in the kit directs 
attention of the bakery proprictor 
to the material in the kit and tells 
how to capitalize on this promo 
tional release. Information regarding 
ARBA’s promotional releases and ac- 
tivities may be obtained from Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 
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OWN through the centuries, 
most of the human race has 
depended upon wheat, rye, or 
rice as the basic and most important 
staple item in its diet. The use of 
other grains, such as corn, millet, 
sorghums, barley, and buckwheat, for 
human food was, and still is, rela- 
tively small and usually confined to 






The Hungry Are Grateful... 


Rye — The World’s Source of Daily Bread 
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By Leo J. Schaben 


U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 


only a few countries or areas in those 
countries. 

The relative importance of any one, 
or more, of the grains in the food 
supply and in the agriculture and 


national economy of the countries or 
regions of the world is determined by 
a number of factors. Included among 
them are prevailing conditions of 
climate, soil and topography; food- 
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. .. tie in with the high-powered advertising 
program sponsored by the Millers’ National 
Federation. The major aim is to increase the 
consumption of enriched bread, rolls and 
other baked goods. Special merchandising 
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calling on bakers. Your cooperation will mean 


more business — and more profits for you. 
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New York 7, N. Y.; 211 E. North Water 
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Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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and feed-yielding capacities of the 
various grains; consumer preferences 
for various uses in the different coun- 
tries; purchasing power and stand- 
ards of living of the people; produc- 
tion and marketing costs; govern- 
mental policies; and world market 
prices. 

Being especially adapted to grow- 
ing conditions in hot and wet cli- 
mates, rice always has been the 
principal food crop in Monsoon 
areas of the Orient, which contain 
approximately one-half the popula- 
tion of the earth. Correspondingly, 
being especially adapted to growing 
conditions in the drier and cooler 
regions of the earth, wheat or rye 
constitutes the principal item in the 
diet of the remaining half of the 
world’s population. Wheat and rye, 
therefore, are to the people of the 
Occident what rice is to those of the 
Orient, “the staff of life.” 

In botanical relationships, physio- 
logical characteristics, habit of 
growth, and manner of cultivation 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Schaben is 
agricultural economist in the Grain 
Division, International Commodities 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultur- 
al Relations, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In a preface to his re- 
cent article in Foreign Agriculture, 
the essential text of which is re- 
printed here, Mr. Schaben says, 
“Among the bread-eating peoples 
of the world, consumer prefer- 
ence may be for wheat bread, but the 
hungry are grateful also for rye 
bread. It may in many instances 
mean the difference between starva- 
tion and survival in the world of 
today.” 





rye is a cereal that is similar to 
wheat. Like wheat, it can be sown in 
the fall of the year for harvesting 
early in the following summer, or it 
can be sown in the spring of the year 
for harvesting later in the season. 
By far the larger part of the world's 
production, however, consists of win- 
ter rye, because winter rye gives 
larger yields and is generally supe- 
rior in quality to spring rye. The or- 
iginal home of rye appears to have 
been in the region between the Aus- 
trian Alps and the Caspian Sea or in 
the foothills adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean. Its production first became 
of great economic significance in the 
Middle Ages; by the middle of the 
nineteenth century it was the world’s 
chief bread-making grain. Since 
then, it has been increasingly re- 
placed by wheat. 


Rye as a Foodstuff 

The major use of rye has always 
been for .bread making. Rye and 
wheat are referred to as bread grain 
because they are the only grains fror 
which common or leavened brea‘ 
with its characteristic porous loa 
can be made. This is due to the fac 
that some of the proteins in rye, as 
in wheat, are in the form of gluter 
which makes the dough tough and 
elastic. As a result, the gas bubbles 
formed in the dough during the proc- 
ess of fermentation are retained 
making the dough rise and increase 
in volume. The pores containing these 
gases are solidified and made perma- 
nent by the heat in baking. Rye flou: 
is, however, somewhat inferior to 
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wheat flour in the quantity and quali- 
ty of the proteins present in it. Conse- 
quently, dough made entirely from 
rye flour retains a much smaller 
quantity of the gases than that made 
from wheat flour, and a loaf of rye 
bread from the same quantity of 
flour does not have the volume and 
fine texture of a loaf of wheat bread. 

Though displaying marked dif- 
ferences with respect to color and 
flavor, rye is similar to wheat in 
chemical content, and the bread 
made from it possesses virtually the 
same nutritional value as _ wheat 
bread. Compared with wheat, rye 
possesses the same water content, a 
slightly lower protein and fat content, 
a slightly higher content of nitrogen- 
free extract (carbohydrates), about 
the same fiber content, a_ slightly 
higher mineral content, and about the 
same vitamin content. In digestible 
nutrients, however, rye is slightly 
inferior to wheat. On the other hand, 
the net energy value of rye, measured 
in terms of calories, is practically 
the same as that of wheat. A common 
observation is that a given quantity 
of rye bread satisfies a man’s hun- 
ger for a longer period than the 
same quantity of wheat bread. This 
can be explained no doubt by the 
larger production of heat in the long- 
er period required to digest rye 
bread. 


Consumers Prefer Wheat Bread 


In all countries where rye bread 
is a staple item in the diet, consum- 
ers invariably manifest a _ distinct 
preference for bread made of wheat 
over that made of rye flour. Includ- 
ed among the factors accounting for 
the preference is the fact that, in ad- 
dition to smaller volume and coarser 
texture, rye bread possesses a strong 
taste which becomes tiresome to con- 
sumers who have to eat large quan- 
tities of it regularly. 

Rye flour does not lend itself to as 
many variations in the baking tech- 
nique as wheat flour, and bread made 
from it requires more chewing than 
wheat bread. Considerations such as 
these help to explain why in most 
bread-eating countries rye has over 
the years given way to wheat as a 
bread-making grain, especially among 
urban consumers. 

Rye flour has a characteristic odor 
and taste, and these extend into the 
baked products. In fact, the taste and 
odor are so penetrating as to be ob- 
vious even in bread made of wheat 
flour containing no more than 5% 
of rye flour. In countries where the 
consumption of rye bread is large, 
many urban consumers find the 
strong flavor of ordinary rye bread 
rather monotonous and continue to 
consume it in- large quantities only 
because no other bread is available 
to them at the price they are willing 
or able to pay. In countries consum- 
ing only relatively small amounts of 
rye bread, such as the U.S. and the 
U.K., however, there usually is a 
limited demand for bread with the 
characteristic rye flavor because of 
an urge for variety or a desire for a 
different type of bread to be used on 
special occasions or for a change. 


Rye Is Cheaper 

Rye is a cheaper grain than wheat 
largely because a given quantity of 
rye at the same extraction ratio yields 
a smaller quantity of relatively high 
priced flour and a larger quantity of 
low-priced offals. This is due mainly 
to differences in the shape of wheat 
and rye kernels and to the thicker 
skin of the rye kernel. With the flour 
always much more valuable than the 
bran, rye is naturally a lower priced 
grain because it yields less high-priced 
flour than the wheat. In countries 





with a large consumption of rye 
bread, it is cheaper than wheat bread 
even when it is made from flour of a 
lower extraction ratio than that used 
for wheat flour. It is only in coun- 
tries where relatively little rye bread 
is consumed that its price is as high, 
and sometimes higher, as a loaf of 
wheat bread of the same weight. 
Where large quantities of rye bread 
continue to be consumed regularly, 
the principal reason is cheapness 
rather than consumer preference. 
This is especially true in countries 
with moderate or relatively low 
standards of living where wheat must 
be brought in from a distance and 
where marketing costs and/or govern- 
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mental measures tend to increase the 
usual spread between the prices of 
wheat and rye bread. In such coun- 
tries, wheat bread is more or less a 
luxury, and its consumption is con- 
fined to the wealthier classes or to 
special occasions, such as feast days, 
anniversaries, and national holidays. 


World’s Consumption Declining 

One of the major ambitions of 
many people in such countries is to 
attain an economic status at which 
they can afford to eat wheat bread 
three times a day. Rye is therefore 
frequently referred to as “the bread 
grain of poverty.” 

While rye was at one time the 
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principal bread grain of rural people 
and industrial workers in all coun- 
tries of Europe, and even in New 
England and other North American 
areas in the colonial era, its use for 
bread has been declining in favor of 
wheat. Being too expensive for large 
scale consumption in many countries, 
the use of wheat for bread, rather 
than rye, came quite early to be re- 
garded as a mark of superior social 
and economic status. The end of the 
French Revolution, however, started 
an upswing in the consumption of 
wheat bread in Europe. This trend 
was further expedited by World War 
I, which ironed out much of what 
remained of the distinction on the 
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Many a baker is a waster built like a saver. 
He is saver of small things and a waster of the 
things that count the most. While he saves 
a little on flour, he loses big on quality. He 
saves on first cost and loses on reputation and 
profits. LHe saves on expense and loses on 
efficiency. That kind of saver is out of place 
in the baking industry for the future of the 
baking business depends on the quality that is 





put into its products. That's where TOWN 
CRIER quality fits in. We make no secret of 
the fact that TOWN CRIER costs more than 
ordinary flours. It must, necessarily, for the 
superior wheat we buy costs us an extra 
premium .. . a premium surely reflected in the 
quality of the baker's loaf. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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THE quality of ISMERTA and other 
I-H flours is right because it is planned 
that way from the first step in quality 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas flour production which is the careful se- 
Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily lection of superior baking wheats. Our 
Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- up-to-date plants and laboratories are 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. dedicated to the objective of making all 
I-H flours the best in the land. 


Sales and Executive Offices 
at Kansas City, Missouri 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Continent between the _ so-called 
‘working” and “better classes.” 
The revulsion against rye bread in 
Europe was especially noticeable 
after the end of the War of 1914-18. 
Because of short supplies of wheat 
and rye during those war years, Eu- 
ropean breads were “diluted” with 
barley, corn, oats, potatoes and even 
the pulp of fodder roots. Such breads 
were unpalatable, moist and soggy, 
highly acid, prone to decompose 
quickly, and low in protein and nu- 
tritive value. Other factors contrib- 
uting to the declining consumption 
of rye bread over the years were in- 
creases in wages, opening up of 
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wheat-producing areas in non-Euro- 
pean countries, improvements in and 
cheapening of transportation, prog- 
ress in the breeding of better and 
higher yielding varieties of wheat, and 
the invention of methods of produc- 
ing unlimited quantities of cheap 
synthetic nitrogen. 

The decline in the consumption of 
rye bread is more or less confirmed 
by rough estimates of changes in 
the world’s population and produc- 
tion of wheat and rye over a long 
period of years. The number of peo- 
ple in the world increased from 
roughly 1.6 billion at the beginning 
of the twentieth century to approxi- 








mately 2.2 billion in 1938. In the same 
period, the world’s production of rye 
declined from an estimated 1.8 billion 
(1900-04 average) to 1.7 billion bush- 
els (1935-39 average), whereas the 
world’s wheat crop increased from 
an estimated 3.5 to 6.0 billion bush- 
els. Thus, while world population in- 
creased by roughly 38%, the world 
wheat crop increased by approxi- 
mately 71%, but that of rye declined 
by roughly 6%. 

The only areas in which rye bread 
still plays an important role as a 
foodstuff are those where enough 
wheat to satisfy local needs cannot 
be produced at all, or can be pro- 
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duced only at a very high cost. In 
such countries, rye bread is the pre- 
dominating type among the poorer 
classes of people and wheat bread the 
predominating type among the more 
well-to-do. At the present time, heavy 
consumption of rye bread is confined 
mainly to a relatively limited region, 
comprising a large part of Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Finland, the for- 
mer Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia, Poland, and northern 
Russia. And even in those countries, 
the trend is toward a larger consump- 
tion of wheat bread, or at least bread 
containing increasing proportions of 
wheat flour. Indeed, in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and 
Austria, the 1934-38 average per 
capita consumption of wheat flour 
was already higher than that of rye 
flour. 


Nonfood Uses of Rye 


While the major use of rye always 
has been for bread making, substan- 
tial quantities are used for feeding 
livestock in. European countries. But 
even in Europe far smaller quantities 
of rye are fed than of oats, corn and 
barley. In general, the taste of rye 
is not relished by livestock, and it 
must be fed with considerable care, 
since it tends to cause digestive trou- 
bles when constituting more than half 
the livestock grain ration. Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia together 
account for more than 60% of all the 
rye used for feed in continental Fu- 
rope, Germany alone accounting for 
about 35% of the total. The quanti- 
ties used for industrial purposes, prin- 
cipally rye whiskey, are small in all 
countries. 


Climatic and Soil Requirements 


With rye bread universally recvg- 
nized as inferior to wheat bread in 
palatability and with consumers ev- 
erywhere as a rule preferring wheat 
bread, with the world’s livestock in- 
dustries generally showing a distinct 
preference for corn, oats and barley 
for feeding purposes, and with rye 
a naturally lower priced grain than 
wheat, the question arises as to why 
farmers continue to grow it, especial- 
ly in such quantities as to make it 
one of the major food crops of the 
world. Although an oversimplification, 
the answer is that in the large rye- 
producing and rye-consuming areas 
of the world no other entirely satis- 
factory bread-making cereal can be 
grown that will consistently yield as 
much human food per acre as rye at 
such a low cost. Were it not for the 
possibility of producing large quanti- 
ties of rye in those areas, a large re- 
gion of the earth, which now sus- 
tains many millions of human be- 
ings, would probably be very thinly 
populated. 

Winter hardiness, or ability to sur- 
vive severe winters with a minimum 
of loss, is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of rye—the one that 
makes this grain a blessing to people 
living in climates too cold for wheat 
production. In that it will withstand 
virtually all kinds of weather, except 
hot, rye is superior to all other grains. 
It is definitely a cool-climate crop, 
yields being sharply reduced in re- 
gions with mild winters and long ht 
summers. It can be sown with assur- 
ance of a good crop in the fall of the 
year in regions where winter tem- 
peratures frequently fall as low 4s 
40° F. below zero, and where tlie 
mean winter temperature is about 
zero. In Europe, winter-rye produc- 
tion extends north of the Arctic Ci'- 
cle to the 67th parallel. Indeed, the 
regions where higher yielding winter 
rye does not thrive have so little need 
for grain of any kind that there ‘s 
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hardly any reason for growing the 
lower yielding spring rye except in 
ears when the winter-rye crop is 
likely to be a failure. As a result, 
winter rye always constitutes the 
bulk of the world’s rye crop. 

Rye is less exacting in its moisture 
requirements than wheat. The exact 
amount of moisture required for best 
results varies, of course, with the 
season rate of evaporation, which, 
in turn, is influenced by prevailing 
temperature, humidity, and wind 
movement. In general, however, it 
tolerates excessive moisture better 
than wheat, endures deficient mois- 
ture just as well, and the newly 
planted grain makes less demand on 
subsoil moisture. A rank growth oc- 
curs with excessive moisture and a 
stunted growth with deficient mois- 
ture; but, under both conditions, the 
tendency to head is relatively pro- 
nounced. In terms of yield, the out- 
turn is less affected by extremes of 
moisture than in the case of wheat, 
and the fluctuations are less marked. 
Rye needs a larger amount of water 
per weight of unit of grain produced 
than any other grains; undoubtedly 
its ability to grow more rapidly at 
low temperatures increases its effi- 
ciency in using moisture. The average 
annual precipitation in the region of 
Europe where the world’s rye crop is 
largely grown is moderate, ranging 
between 20 and 30 inches, but with 
most of it occurring in the summer 
months when it is most needed by the 
growing crop. 


Rye Less Demanding 

Rye is less demanding in soil re- 
quirements than any other important 
cereal. It grows well over a wide 
range of conditions with respect to 
soil moisture, although it is adverse- 
ly affected by conditions of deficient 
drainage. It is able to withstand con- 
siderable degrees of acidity and alka- 
linity and removes less nitrogen from 
the soil per crop acre than any of 
the other important grains. It may 
be grown on the same land year aft- 
er year with less marked decline in 
yield than would occur if wheat were 
thus grown. It does better than wheat 
on old and exhausted soils, and it 
succeeds on peaty soils and moors 
where wheat would fail. It can be 
grown on sandy and other relatively 
inferior soils without apparent im- 
pairment of grain quality. This tol- 
erance for sandy soil helps to explain 
the widespread distribution of rye 
over northern Europe. 


Finally, rye is far less subject to 
attack and damage from insect pests 
and diseases than wheat. As far as 
rye yields and production are con- 
cerned, such factors as rust, smut, 
scab, mildew, cinch bugs, the Hessian 
fly, the joint worm, and grasshoppers 
are of little economic significance, al- 
though they are greatly feared by 
growers of wheat. As a result, rye 
can be grown for bread in many 
parts of the world where the preva- 
lence of such diseases and pests 
might make wheat an extremely haz- 
ardous crop. The only serious pest of 
tye is ergot, the parasitic fungus 
which also attacks wheat and other 
small grains, but control measures 
are now applied in most producing 
countries. 

Producing Areas 

The combination of all these fac- 
tors accounts for the relegation of 
rye production as a major agricul- 
tural enterprise to the marginal or 
Poorer lands of the earth. It also 
explains why farmers in many parts 
of the world continue to grow rye de- 
Spite its relatively low price, com- 
pared with wheat. One of the great 
virtues of rye is the fact that not 








only can it be grown wherever wheat 
is the predominant crop but also in 
large areas adjacent to the wheat- 
producing regions where wheat, for 
one reason or another, would be an 
extremely hazardous crop, or where 
it would not thrive at all. It has in- 
deed been suggested that rye became 
a cultivated crop because it was so 
hardy a weed-grass that it could not 
be exterminated and finally became 
the major bread-grain crop in some 
areas. The potential rye belt of the 
world, therefore, is much larger than 
the potential wheat belt. However, 
relatively little rye is grown where 
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soil and climatic conditions permit 
reasonable yields of wheat, except 
possibly as a cover crop or in areas 
where the use of land for rye offers 
some special advantage in crop ro- 
tations and efficient utilization of 
labor. 

Indicative of its widespread geo- 
graphical distribution, production 
records for rye are available for 40 
countries ranging in location from 
Alaska, Canada and Siberia in the 
Northern Hemisphere to Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa in the Southern Hemisphere. 
More than 95% of the world’s pro- 
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duction normally is on the continent 
of Europe, including Russia. This 
great rye-producing area extends 
from the North Sea across Europe 
and Asia, in a continuous belt, mainly 
between the 50th parallels, to. the 
Sea of Okhotosk, but it is produeed 
also as far south as Spain, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. 

During the five-year period 1935-39, 
the world’s rye area averaged 101 
million acres annually with an aver- 
age annual production of 1.7 billion 
bushels. European countries, with 
Russia, accounted for slightly more 

(Continued on page 74) 





Either sugar—by itself or in combi- 
nation—has its proper place in pro- 
ducing different types of baked goods. 

In bread, as both laboratory and 
commercial experience prove, dextrose 
gives scoring results as good or better 
than any other sugar. Pound for pound, 





dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 
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GET YOUR COPY of “Sugars In Bread Baking” — 
telling in detail of the scientific research. Also yours for the 
asking—full information on the use of dextrose in sweet doughs 
and cake. Address: Bakery Service Division, Corn Products 5 

Refining Company, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. be 
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M* oF America’s bakers know 
from years of experience— 
dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


That’s practical proof. There’s 
scientific proof too . . . the findings 
of exact, independent baking re- 
search specialists. They say: 


(1) In bread baking sugar is pri- 
marily a yeast food... not a 
sweetener. During fermentation, 
dextrose gives unbeatable re- 
sults. After fermentation, neither 
dextrose nor sucrose remain in 
sufficient quantities to make 
any difference in the “sweet- 
ness” of the loaf. Pound for 
pound, dextrose is perfect sugar 
for bread. 


(2) You can replace sucrose with 
dextrose pound for pound .. . in 
any bread formula . . . and get 
identical or better results. In 
flavor. In bloom. In texture. In 
volume. In every conceivable 
scoring point. 


What this means is clear to any 
baker who respects good bread— 
and who keeps a weather eye on 
cost control. 


extrose 


*CERELOSE is a registered trade-mark distinguishing this product of the Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Con fidence as Evidenced 


By These Advertisers: 


More than 70 years — 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


More than 60 years — 

General Mills, Inc., Mpls., Minn. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Mpls., Minn. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Il. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Mpls., Minn. 


More than 55 years — 

Robert Carson & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Mpls., Minn. 

H. H. King Flour Mill Co., Mpls., Minn. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, H. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mpls., Minn. 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


This partial list includes only 
the oldest of more than 350 
current advertisers who have 
used The Northwestern 
Miller continuously 
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The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 


e THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
e THE AMERICAN BAKER 

e MILLING PRODUCTION 

e FEEDSTUFFS 


AAU UU 


For 75 years The Northwestern Miller 
has been the flour milling and 
distributing industry’s advocate 
and spokesman— performing 
a loyal public relations service. 


v 
Mw 1 
NWA 


——— 
Why has the flour industry enjoyed for generations the high- 
est degree of public favor? Basically because its product 
provides the Staff of Life and because there has been no failure 
in its supply. But there is another significant reason for the 
flour industry’s good reputation—it has had “a good press,” 
backgrounded by good trade papers. THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER, published weekly, for 75 years has served the 
flour trade. It reflects and amplifies the industry’s integrity 
and progressiveness. It effectively presents the industry’s 
wares and services. You know where a business journal has 
been when you note the turning of its seventy-fifth milestone. 
And you feel certain of where it is going. Great age in a pub- 
lication means know-how experience that has borne fruit for 


itself and profit for its patrons. 


The Miller Publishing Co. 











118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


166 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


614 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


1007 LUMSDEN BLDG. 
TORONTO 2, CANADA 


23 BEAVER ST. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


52 MARK LANE 
LONDON E. C. 3, ENGLAND 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS 
BETTER THAN, EVER 


Well known for their good baking prop- 
erties, Nebraska wheats are better than 
ever on this crop. That's because the 
work of the Nebraska Wheat Improve- 
ment Association over the past decade 
has proved to farmers the value of 
growing recommended wheats. More 
than 98% of Nebraska wheat is of 
varieties considered “good” to “ex- 
cellent” in milling and baking char- 
acteristics. And nearly all Nebraska 
wheat is of just four recommended 
varieties. 
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MANEY MILLING CO. 
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R DOUGH APART : 


TO ASSURE BETTER 
BAKING VALUES IN 


MANEY FLOURS + 






Ed Rosse, chief chemist of the 
Maney Milling Co., is pictured above 
at the Extensograph. Extensograms 
similar to those shown above this 
photo are run on doughs after 45 
minutes fermentation and again after 
180 minutes. Significant points are the 
height of the curve, the width of it, 
total area beneath it and the rela- 
tionships recorded between the two 
fermentation times. Extensograms 
and similar laboratory charts are the 
“blueprints” that enable us to make 
Maney flours uniform and dependable 
with top notch baking qualities. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Milling Capacity 4,100 Cults. Daily ° 





E literally tear dough apart in the Maney Labora- 

tories to measure baking properties of flour before 
being approved for use in your bakery. That’s part of 
the careful production control which assures the finest 
baking performance for every sack of Maney flours. 


Doughs are pulled apart on the extensograph—one of 
many ingenious flour testing devices in the Maney Labora- 
tories. The extensograph stretches a piece of dough 
until it breaks and measures the amount of stretch and 
resistance to stretching. 


Doughs are first prepared and measured in the farino- 
graph. So that all conditions will be standardized, the 
extensograph is fitted like a miniature bakery with a small 
rounder and moulder to produce a uniform dough piece 
and a cabinet in which the dough is fermented at controlled 
temperature during rest periods prior to testing. 


The extensograph chart gives us fuller understanding of 
the quality of flour tested and its reaction to fermentation 
in the bakery. It enables us to be more accurate on indi- 
cations of the loaf volume that will be produced and it 
also affords a measure of how flours respond to maturing 
agents in the mill and yeast foods in the bakery. 


Extensograms ‘like the one pictured herewith are only 
one of many “blueprints” which guide the production of 
Maney flours. Like the Mixograph, Farinograph, Amylo- 
graph and other dough testing devices previously de- 
scribed in these advertisements, the Extensograph assists 
us in maintaining constant uniformity of production and 
in knowing exactly the baking response of Maney flours 
before they are milled for you. 


Because Maney flours are thus “blueprinted” at every 
step in production, they give you planned and assured 
baking results. With Maney flours you can make the finest 
loaf you ever made. Try them and you will be convinced. 





Wheat Storage 00,000 Bud. 
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What Is the American Bakers Assn. ? 
* * * * * * * = * 


Here Is a Review of the Varied Services It Offers to Its Members 


HE American Bakers Assn. is 
i a national trade association of 
the baking industry, open to all 
bakers of all branches and sizes, and 
operating in the interests of all 
bakers. 
The membership controls the poli- 
cies and activities of the association 


through the board of governors and 
executive committee. Fifty-one gov- 
ernors are baker-members elected to 
represent the various regions and 
branches. The board elects non-sal- 
aried officers, a maximum of nine 
governors-at-large, an executive com- 
mittee and _ standing committees 


which direct the staff in conducting 
the association’s activities during the 
year. 

The association keeps members as 
fully and as promptly informed as 
possible regarding all matters of in- 
terest to bakers. Members receive 
special mimeographed bulletins re- 





@ Freshness that guarantees maximum 


cell vitality . . . quick and sustained fer- 


mentation . 


. and minimum lapsed 


time to full cell growth. 


By every standard of measurement, 


there is no fresher yeast. Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast ° 


Enrichment Tablets +» Baking Powder * 


Yeast Food + Malt Syrup * Frozen Eggs 


freshness 







x 


* 
SX 


BED STAR YEA 


é 


YEAR 
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garding legislation and regulations 
and related matters of interest to o, 
affecting bakers, the association ang 
the American Institute of Baking, jt, 
school, library, laboratories and cop. 
sumer education and test kitchen. 
Members of ABA are automaticalh 
“association” members of the inst. 
tute, although there is provision fo, 
additional and _ separate institute 
membership through which members 
bakers and allied firms shou! par. 
ticipate in AIB activities. 

In addition to the regular bi ‘letins 
which members receive, the a@«socia- 
tion will supply any infor nation 
which it has or can obtain n re. 
sponse to individual requests. There 
is no limitation on the numer or 
requests for special service. In _uiries 
may cover merchandising, proc :iction 
or management problems, or other 
questions on which bakers mz need 
help. 

Library of Baking 

The services of the Louis © iving. 
ston Library of Baking are av ilable 
without charge to ABA me bers 
Members have access to ove’ 5,000 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The : «con- 
panying article titled “What 5s the 
American Bakers Assn.” wa_pre- 
pared in part from a bulletin f the 
ABA and in part from the tex’ of an 
address by Searing W. East f the 
association’s legal department eliy- 
ered at the Rocky Mountain ° akers 
Assn, convention last June. It. pre- 
sented to provide a review of \BA’s 
services to its present membe 5; and 
to provide an introduction t« ABA 
for those new in the industry. 





books and 20,000 clippings anc pam- 
phlets on baking and relate sub- 
jects. The library will send «ny of 
these upon request. “Package |ibra- 
ries” on several hundred subje: ‘s are 
available at any time by mail 
Complete bread scoring anc toast 
scoring is provided by the An -rican 
Institute of Baking. Ingredient naly- 
sis is also provided to membe: . at a 
discount. The institute staff wi'! help 
members on their baking pro} lems. 
Members, and students whom mem- 





Harry W. Zinsmaster 


ABA CHAIRMAN—Harry W. “ins 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co. Dw 
luth, has served as chairman « the 
American Bakers Assn. for the past 
two years. He is one of the le ders 
behind the Baking Industry P: m0 
tional Program, and for many af 
has devoted his time to the p: ™0- 
tion of the baking industry on both 
the state and national level. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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bers may send to the institute school 
for the courses in baking, are given 
preference in registration. This is im- 
portant because the size of classes is 
limited and many are on the waiting 
list. There is a tuition fee for these 
courses. 

In addition to constant study of the 
effect of federal legislation and regu- 
lation on the baking business, and 
information service on these subjects 
to members, the association acts to 
protect the industry against unfair 
and burdensome regulation. It main- 
tains friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions with the various departments 
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of the government, aiding them 
where possible and insuring that they 
adequately consider the public’s and 
the baker’s interests in any action 
they take. 


State Association Kelations 


The association cooperates with 
state and regional bakers’ associa- 
tions and provides, among other 
things, a clearing house on state leg- 
islation and regulation. 

The association acts to secure fa- 
vorable appreciation of bakers and 
their products in the public eye, and 
to discourage unfair reference to 
bakery products and the baking in- 


dustry in the press. The American 
Institute of Baking department of 
nutrition and national information 
committee cooperate in this work. 

The association promotes friendly 
and proper relations between the 
baking industry and other industries. 
It cooperates with other business 
groups. It also promotes proper and 
sound trade relations within the bak- 
ing industry and, while adjustment of 
local unfair trade practices is left to 
the state or local association con- 
cerned, it cooperates with that asso- 
ciation in every way possible. 

The association sponsors and con- 
ducts an annual bakers meeting, with 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HUNTER flours have the basic qualities 


that produce the finest bread . . . good bak- 


ing qualities proved by the test of years 
—for HUNTER’S CREAM is the oldest 


flour brand in Kansas. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KAN SAS 





+ —- —-—— 


ponte hi. 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Arthur Vos, Jr. 


ABA PRESIDENT—Arthur Vos, 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, \ 
named president of the Ameri 
Bakers Assn. several months ago 
fill out the unexpired term of C. 
Binner, who resigned. He has b: 
active in affairs of the ABA, sery 
for many years as a governor and 
the executive committee. He also \ 
named chairman of the committ 
behind the Baking Industry Pro: 
tional Program plans. 





or without a commercial or edu 
tional exhibition. 

The association, together with 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer 
has a joint committee on food p 
tection which serves members in 
leged food illness and foreign s' 
stance cases. The committee provi: 
an investigation and consulting s« 
ice on request. Research sponso 
by the committee developed a p 
teurization method for protect 
cream-filled goods. The committe: 
continuing to study this subj 
through the AIB. 

The association’s committee on } 
sizes has organized data on this s 
ject and presented them to the 
dustry, and has sponsored pan s 
research. 

Allied Promotion 

The association’s committee 
merchandising reviews the plans 
allied firms for promotion of bak 
products and assists such firms 
eliminating all features which mi 
involve premiums or other unf 
practices and in making the pil: 
generally more helpful and acce 
able to the industry. 

The personnel statistics depa 
ment furnishes labor contract inf 
mation to ABA members on requé 
as a means of assisting them in th 
negotiations and to create a bet 
understanding among bakers as 
prevalent practices in other sectic 
of the country. 

Those ABA members who send 
the simple, confidential weekly 
port forms on their volume recei 
summary reports giving the avera 
for the country and for various } 
gions, so that they may consider th¢ 
own results in the light of the gé¢ 
eral trend--this week, last wet 
same week last vear and same we: 
1939 
Baking Industry Promotion Progra! 

The association presented the ne 
for a program to the industry in t! 
1946 convention. The theme was “Ple 


(Continued on page 41) 
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thus willed 


You'll Benefit: 
ae By their watchfulness! No Armour product is released to bakers until 


these technicians have marked its lot “Approved for Shipment.” This care- 
ful testing for quality and uniformity of Armour products is your assurance 
of better baking! 






















By their inventiveness! These technicians know your baking procedures. 
= They use the same type of equipment, methods and formulas you do. Your 
needs become their needs, too. That’s how new products are developed! 


By their research knowledge! No bake-shop problem is too big for these 
specialists to tackle. These are the men who have been instrumental in the 

a development of many of the services Armour offers to bakefs everywhere. 
New time saving methods, tested formulas, technical information, produc- 
tion problem assistance and advice on successful merchandising methods 
are all part of the services they will render you. 










Interested? Try us! Bring your 
particular bake-shop problem to 
the attention of your Armour 
salesman. You'll find out—as so 
many bakers have—“ the Armour 
man is the man to see!” 


Over 50 Armour products for the baker! 


Save time — buy the line! 
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IT’S YOUR RESEARCH BAKERY 
USE IT! 


RS 


It’s new! It’s for you! 


This new Bowl-Scraper and Cake- Decorator 
was especially designed for you. Let it help 
you in your work—add new decorations 
to your icings! Ask your Armour salesman 
for yours—or write us. 








ARMOUR BAKERY SALES DEPARTMENT -« CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


AND COMPANY 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















: The Wamego Milling Co. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
ROBINSON 


WAMEGO, KANSAS For Bakers 
MILLING COMPANY Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 1 alli 
SALINA, KANSAS The Morrison Milling Co. 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE Denton, Texas 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Emphatically Independent 




















—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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What Is the ABA? 





(Continued from page 36) 


for Progress.” A three-year plan— 
with a minimum of half a million 
dollars for each year for the three 
years—was adopted, funds were 
raised and the program was started. 
This program is operated as a sep- 
arate department of ABA. Through 
the AIB, an educational campaign on 
the nutritional value of bakery prod- 
ucts and their place in the diet is 
conducted for the benefit of profes- 
sional groups, the industry and the 
general public. 

These are some of the tangible 
services members receive. In count- 
less other ways the association serves 
its members and the baking industry. 
It is a baker organization—of, by and 
for bakers. There is no fixed limit 
upon its activities within legal 
bounds or what it can do with your 
support. It stands equipped and ready 
to do what its members want and can 
help it to do. It has a record of ever- 
increasing service and accomplish- 
ment since 1897. The association 
needs every baker. Every baker needs 
the association. 

The relationships of the ABA with- 
in and without the industry are firmly 
established. It cooperates with and 
has the cooperation of the American 
Institute of Baking; the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; the re- 
giona!, state and local bakers’ assc- 
ciations; the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; the National 
Bakers Supply House Assn. and other 
organizations affecting or affected by 
the baking industry. 

ABA also has well established, cor- 
dial, working relationships with gov- 
ernment agencies. These relation- 
ships are based on the association’s 
reputation for seeking nothing unless 
what it seeks is in the public interest. 


A Democratic Organization 
ABA is a democratic organization. 
It has members in all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Hawaii, and in all branches of the 





Tom Smith 


ABA SECRETARY—Tom Smith has 
Served as executive secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn. since July 15, 
1928, having joined the organization 
in 1927. His part in planning and 
Presenting the ABA annual conven- 


tions has won him many friends in ,’ 


the baking and allied industries. 


industry. ABA’s board of governors 
is representative. Its 32 regional gov- 
ernors are nominated and elected by 
the members in the different regions. 
Its 19 branch governors are nom- 
inated and elected by the members of 
the branch which’ each branch gov- 
ernor represents. Its governors at 
large (not more than nine) are elect- 
ed by the regional and branch gov- 
ernors. This representative board 
then elects its own officers and execu- 
tive committee. 

ABA has served and is serving the 
baking industry. Here are a few 
things it has done: 

Back after World War I it estab- 
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lished the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, which now has an enviable rep- 
utation both within and without the 
industry as a scientific and educa- 
tional institution. Its school has con- 
tributed many highly-trained men to 
the industry. During the late war, it 
trained many officers and men for the 
Army. 

AIB is now doing research work on 
“staling” of bakery products, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

ABA and AIB are, also, support- 
ing Dr. Gail M. Dack’s project on 
staphylococcus food poisoning at the 
University of Chicago. 
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ABA represented the baking in- 
dustry during the “NRA days.” 

The association’s explanation of the 
wage-hour law and the food-drug act, 
gained for the baking industry a rep- 
uation for being highly informed on 
these subjects. 


Service During War 

During the war, ABA represented 
the industry in Washington and kept 
the industry informed of all develop- 
ments. It waged a continuous fight to 
see that all bakers were treated 
equally on manpower, sugar, short- 
ening, fuel, gas and other ingredi- 
ents and supplies. 








For Bakers Exclusively:—a true statement of the purpose 

of COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, 

an organization devoted entirely and wholeheartedly to the 
better service of America’s baking industry. 


All the facilities, resources and manpower of this great family of 
mills is dedicated to the single purpose of milling fine flours for the 
bakers exclusively, ““Bakers Flours” that are dependably uniform, each to its 
own high standards of baking performance. 
And in furtherance of the bakers’ best interests, COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY supports and recommends participation in the great 
national advertising and educational program of the Millers National Feder- 
ation to build greater consumer demand for healthful, nutritious, enriched 
bread and other baked products. 
There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for your every 
baking need. Depend on them for finest uniform baking results. 











COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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THE 





FLOUE 
She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








BIG VALYWE 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
» 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Wamego Milling Co. HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
WAMEGO, KANSAS For Bakers 


Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour The Morrison Milling Co. 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE Denton, Texas 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED Emphatically Independent 




















—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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for Progress.” A three-year plan— 
with a minimum of half a million 
dollars for each year for the three 
years—was adopted, funds were 
raised and the program was started. 
This program is operated as a sep- 
arate department of ABA. Through 
the AIB, an educational campaign on 
the nutritional value of bakery prod- 
ucts and their place in the diet is 
conducted for the benefit of profes- 
sional groups, the industry and the 
general public. 

These are some of the tangible 
services members receive. In count- 
less other ways the association serves 
its members and the baking industry. 
It is a baker organization—of, by and 
for bakers. There is no fixed limit 
upon its activities within legal 
bounds or what it can do with your 
support. It stands equipped and ready 
to do what its members want and can 
help it to do. It has a record of ever- 
increasing service and accomplish- 
ment since 1897. The association 
needs every baker. Every baker needs 
the association. 

The relationships of the ABA with- 
in and without the industry are firmly 
established. It cooperates with and 


has the cooperation of the American 
Institute of Baking; the Associated 
Retail! Bakers of America; the re- 


giona!, state and local bakers’ assc- 
ciations; the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; the National 
Bakers Supply House Assn. and other 
organizations affecting or affected by 
the baking industry. 

ABA also has well established, cor- 
dial, working relationships with gov- 
ernment agencies. These _ relation- 
ships are based on the association's 
reputation for seeking nothing unless 
what it seeks is in the public interest. 


A Democratic Organization 


ABA is a democratic organization. 
It has members in all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Hawaii, and in all branches of the 





Tom Smith 


ABA SECRETARY—Tom Smith has 
served as executive secretary of the 
American Bakers Assn. since July 15, 
1928, having joined the organization 
in 1927. His part in planning and 
Presenting the ABA annual conven- 


tions has won him many friends in .’ 


the baking and allied industries. 


industry. ABA’s board of governors 
is representative. Its 32 regional gov- 
ernors are nominated and elected by 
the members in the different regions. 
Its 19 branch governors are nom- 
inated and elected by the members of 
the branch which‘ each branch gov- 
ernor represents. Its governors at 
large (not more than nine) are elect- 
ed by the regional and branch gov- 
ernors. This representative board 
then elects its own officers and execu- 
tive committee. 

ABA has served and is serving the 
baking industry. Here are a few 
things it has done: 

Back after World War I it estab- 
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lished the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, which now has an enviable rep- 
utation both within and without the 
industry as a scientific and educa- 
tional institution. Its school has con- 
tributed many highly-trained men to 
the industry. During the late war, it 
trained many officers and men for the 
Army. 

AIB is now doing research work on 
“staling” of bakery products, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

ABA and AIB are, also, support- 
ing Dr. Gail M. Dack’s project on 
staphylococcus food poisoning at the 
University of Chicago. 
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ABA represented the baking in- 
dustry during the “NRA days.” 

The association’s explanation of the 
wage-hour law and the food-drug act, 
gained for the baking industry a rep- 
uation for being highly informed on 
these subjects. 


Service During War 


During the war, ABA represented 
the industry in Washington and kept 
the industry informed of all develop- 
ments. It waged a continuous fight to 
see that all bakers were treated 
equally on manpower, sugar, short- 
ening, fuel, gas and other ingredi- 
ents and supplies. 












For Bakers Exclusively:—a true statement of the purpose 

of COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY, 

an organization devoted entirely and wholeheartedly to the 
better service of America’s baking industry. 


All the facilities, resources and manpower of this great family of 
mills is dedicated to the single purpose of milling fine flours for the 
bakers exclusively, “Bakers Flours” that are dependably uniform, each to its 
own high standards of baking performance. 
And in furtherance of the bakers’ best interests, COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY supports and recommends participation in the great 
national advertising and educational program of the Millers National Feder- 
ation to build greater consumer demand for healthful, nutritious, enriched 
bread and other baked products. 
There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for your every 
baking need. Depend on them for finest uniform baking results. 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 





COMMANDER 


MILLING CO. Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





BUFFALO 


FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 





"a 


SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Good Wheat plus Good Milling 
equals SUNNY KANSAS 


SUNNY KANSAS plus competent 
baking equals Good Bread 


A Simple but effective 
formula for baking success 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














“The Rolling Pin Brand” 


1017 W. Washington Bivd. 








PROMPT“, ACCURATE 


LABORATORY SERVICE 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILI. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











MILO MAIZE @© WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























The Standard Others } 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


— 








“DURAMBER’ 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Sra 

















4aThe superior baking values of 
PAGE’S flour are firmly founded on 
three facts—top notch milling skill, 
the finest production equipment and 
exceptional mill location for selection 
of better wheats from four major pro- 
ducing states —-Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Nebraska. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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TRA EFFORT. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 
the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 


ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Atk for LOREN JOHNSON or 


W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





































TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 









Phil Joyce 
Named President 
by Wisconsin Bakers 


MILWAUKEE—Phil Joyce, Colvin 
Baking Co., Janesville, Wis., was 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, Inc., by its direc- 
tors at their annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee Oct. 18. Mr. Joyce succeeds 
Edwin Petrowski, Land O’Lakes Bak- 
ery, Wausau, Wis. 

Elected first vice president was 
Richard P. Metz, Gerhard Quality 
Bakery, Fond du Lac, with Alex 
Chromy, president of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn., continuing as 
second vice president by virtue of 
his presidency of the Milwaukee as- 
sociation. 

Grant Van Ness, Milwaukee, was 
renamed treasurer and Fred Laufen- 
burg, Milwaukee, secretary. 

In a mail ballot during September, 
the following directors were elected 
by the membership: District 1— 
George A. McGough, Barron (Wis.) 
Bakery, succeeding William Ray- 
mond, formerly with Buri’s Bakery in 
Eau Claire. District 2—Herman Sie- 
gert, Sheboygan (Wis.) Baking Co., 
succeeding Mr. Metz, whose term ex- 
pired Aug. 31. District 3—Armin Jae- 
ger, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, succeeding T. E. McCully, 
Carpentier Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
whose term expired, and Arnold Kan- 
nenberg, City Bakery, West Berid, 
Wis., succeeding Otto Lindstrom, 
Lindstrom’s Bakery, Racine, whose 
term expired. District 4—William 
Weber, Weber’s Pastry Kitchen, 
Madison, succeeding Arthur R. Wien- 
ke, Bake Rite Bakery, Beloit. 

District 5, which comprises the Up- 
per Michigan Peninsula, elected S. M. 
Overholt, Retailers Wholesale Bak- 
ery, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to suc- 
ceed James’ Randall, Wakefield 
(Mich.) Bakery, whose term expired. 

The Wisconsin association will co- 
operate with the Milwaukee Retailers 
Assn. and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America in staging the annual 
ARBA convention in Milwaukee May 
23-25 at the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
It is understood that the entire audi- 
torium with its main arena and four 
side halls will be filled with exhibits 
of bakery equipment, machinery and 
materials. Meetings also will be held 
at the auditorium. Cooperating will 
be the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers’ 
Allied Trades Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST E. COREA JOINS 
DURKEE SALES STAFF 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The appoint- 
ment of August E. Corea as direct 
salesman of Durkee bulk shortening, 
oils, coconut and spices in this area 
was announced recently by H. S. 
Davis, sales manager of Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, eastern division. 

Formerly salesman for another im- 
portant food company in Rochester, 
he is well-acquainted with the bakery 
industry in the area. 

A resident of East Rochester, Mr. 
Corea is president of the East Roch- 
ester Civic League, a member of the 
East Rochester Board of Education 
and of the Chamber of Commerce. 






















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 


more Cents. 
1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Bulla See 





Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red ... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 





Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. 


DO YOU WANT FACTS? 





For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- 
quirements for your processes, just 
write our Technical Director. He'll 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment B-16 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


AMberger 
process GALI 














MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 
for insect and rodent 
contamination 


Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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By every standard of measurement, 
HEART of AMERICA and other 
Rodney flours mean top baking 















performance. Predictable, consist- 
ent uniformity at this high standard 
is assured by extra care in wheat 


selection and milling. You can 
41 





see for yourself how carefully we 











guard the quality of our products. 




















We recently published a brochure 








es a 4 

giving a picture tour of our pro- 
duction control procedure and we 
will gladly send you a copy on 


request. 
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RODNEV MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
* 919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 





ee! Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 


os * eo 
i 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 72 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 gocd, 90 very good. 


1. To obtain a nice straight crack 
on the tops of loaf and pound cakes, 
they should be allowed to stand 
around for several hours before be- 
ing placed in the oven. True or false? 


2. Although shortening is used in 
making a number of sponge cakes, 
it is never used in making angel food 
cakes. True or false? 

3. Soda crackers are made by us- 


ing the straight dough method. True 
or false? 

4. Setting the rolls on the bread 
molder too tight will produce bread 
having a poor grain. True or false? 

5. Hard rolls should contain high 
percentages of sugar in order to 
produce a crisp crust. True or false? 

6. For best results, the eggs 
should be beaten on medium speed 
when making sponge cakes. True or 
false ? 

7. When a cake which is being 
examined shows a pH of 6.2 it means 
that it is on the alkaline side. True 
or false? 

8. Sponge cakes should be made 





Cotton Bags -- Best Over-All Container 


Look at it 
Houge 


Your Customer- 


“i'm going to my baker twice 
as often now that | can get 
his beautiful Dress Print flour 


bags.” 


Your Accountant-— 


“The end savings made with 
one Cotton Bag are actually 
more than the profit on a 
hundred loaves of bread.” 


Your Employees— 


“Cotton Bags are kind to my 
hands, | can carry and stack 
them more easily Sure glad 
that’s all we use.” 


the Ver of 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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with a good cake flour, not with a 
bread or hard wheat flour. True or 
false? 

9. It is not necessary to place 
angel food cakes in the oven im- 
mediately after the batter has been 
placed in the pans. True or false? 

10. In making chiffon pies, it is 
necessary to add the filling while 
hot when stirring it into the beaten 
meringue. True or false? 

11. Cane sugar will produce better 
results in cake baking than beet 
sugar. True or false? 

12. The addition of some invert 
syrup or honey to an icing will de- 
crease the tendency toward sticking 
to the wrapper. True or false? 

13. An oven having too little top 
heat will cause a heavy skin to blow 
up on top of sponge cake sheets 
during baking. True or false? 

14. In a well controlled fermen- 
tation room, evaporation losses in 
bread doughs can be held down to 
% of 1%. True or false? 

15. It is practical for a baker 
making only from 600 to 800 loaves 
of white bread to run sponge doughs. 
True or false? 

16. To counteract the variation in 
the chlorine content that is put into 
city water, a baker should vary the 
salt content in his bread doughs. 
True or false? 

17. In a wet growing season, the 
protein content of wheat is higher 
than during a normal or dry season. 
True or false? 

18. Raisins will sink to the bot- 
tom of raisin cup cakes because the 
shortening content of the batter is 
too low. True or false? 

19. It is recommended that peel 
type of ovens should be used for 
baking crackers. True’ or false? 

20. A twist loaf of bread should 
be baked for a longer period of time 
than a plain round top loaf of bread. 
True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE BAKERS HEAR 
DURKEE SALES MANAGER 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The need for 
high quality products, aggressively 
promoted to reach each and every 
potential consumer, was stressed by 
William Wunluck, sales manager, 
Durkee Famous Foods, in his talk 
to the monthly meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Retail Bakers Assn. 

“Quality is very essential today in 
selling your product to the average 
homemaker,” Mr. Wunluck said, also 


* advising the retailers to “bake things 


your customers like, bakery goods 
which are not only attractive to them 
but appeal to their tastes. Forget 
yourself and your own tastes. Bake 
to the customer, not*to yourself” 

He also advised his listeners to es- 
tablish a reputation on somé‘specia!- 
ty item, and then expand the lines 
made to get extra business from 
those coming in for the special'y 
item 

Mr. Wunluck emphasized tht 
there was a wealth of material o>- 
tainable from the allied tradesme:. 

He also stressed the importan:e 
of well planned window displays, ard 
clean, attractive interior setups whic 
whet the appetite of the custom:r 
entering the shop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALMOND PRICES DOWN 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. *— Openil. + 
prices for the 1948 crop of almoncs 
average approximately 10% belo 
1947. The industry’s second lerges' 
crop will be marketed this year i” 
the face of heavy competition from 
imported almonds and cashews, an‘ 
from a domestic pecan crop estimated 
at 60% above last year’s productio! 
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Assures natural moisture retention and 
gives a FRESH “HOME-BAKED” taste 


---f0... 


Anheuser-Busch Bakers Anheuser-Busch Bakers 
Syrup holds moisture in Syrup gives cakes a 
bread, keeping the loaf finer, firmer grain. It 
soft and fresh. It adds to definitely improves the 
the flavor, gives a uniform quality, flavor and tex- 
loaf of silky texture and a ture of sponge cakes. 
rich, golden-brown crust 
with maximum eye appeal. 
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ake Anheuser-Busch Bakers Syrup does not settle 
- in the mix nor “float” the fruit in pies. It 
ial enhances the flavor and gives added sweetness. 
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Anheuser-Busch Bakers Syrup gives a silken 
crumb. Sweet goods using 6% Anheuser-Busch 
Bakers Syrup seem fluffier and lighter and 
have better keeping qualities. 


Anheuser-Busch Bakers Syrup 

is . is not a sugar substitute. It 

nen. has a specific place in the 

nce production of finer-quality 

-s bake goods with a “home- rrr 
baked” flavor. i: 


YEAST, MALT & CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION | 


Ce ~ act, MC. 
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Every Bread Flour Is a Problem Flour 


flour, if it is not properly stored 
before going into production. 
This statement condenses into a 
few words a fact which all too few 
millers and bakers realize. The field 
it covers is vast. If the statement is 
admitted to be true, it is like the 
weather; ‘Much is said about it, but 
nothing is done about it.” So impor- 


By. bread ‘flour is a problem 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Rowland J. Clark 
W. E. Long Co. 


tant is this fact that it bears thought- 
ful repetition. 

Every bread flour is a problem 
flour, if it is not properly stored be- 
fore going into production. 








More bread would have the predominant 
flavor of good milk if the consumer were 
the sole judge of bread flavor. And milk 
that is specially processed for uniform 


baking 


, like BOWMAN UPC*, gives bal- 


anced biending to the flavors contributed _ 

by all the ingredients used. The result 

a wholesome, pleasing, more satisf 

taste that holds consumer. preference. ey 
Use BowMAN UPC*, the nonfat dry 

milk solids that are specially processed, — 


PRECONDITIONED, for uniformly better — Koes 
baking, and you will eine by oan Se 


Every bread flour—that means all 
the flour used in a bakery, whether 
it be northwestern spring wheat flour 
or southwestern winter wheat flour. 
It means short patents, medium pat- 
ents, long patents, bakers patents, 
100% flour, straights, cut straights, 
stuffed straights, any flour used in 
bread production. It means flours 
made in the Pacific Northwest just 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


3 “3 140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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the same as those made in Texas or 
Pennsylvania. 

Every bread flour, no matter what 
the protein content may be, no mat- 
ter what the ash may be, no matter 
how excellent the quality or how 
poor, no matter how expensive or 
how cheap, every bread flour covers a 
vast field of all the flour milled in 
this country today. It includes al] 
bread flours. 

The statement says every bread 
flour is a problem flour. Every one 
is familiar with problems. Every one 
has his daily problems to solve, some 
are easy, some are difficult. Inter. 
mingled with the easy and difficult 
are the medium sized troubles with 
which life is filled. 

Problem children are quite com- 
mon to parents and teachers. The 
problem child is quite different from 
the average child. He conforms to 
laws of his own making, not to the 
general rules of society. To handle 
the problem child requires tact, a 
knowledge of human nature and an 
enduring patience. ; 


Problem Flours Trying 


Problem flours can be just as ex- 
asperating as problem children. They 
call for just as much ingenuity in 





EDITOR’S NOTE —Every bread 
flour is a problem flour, if it is not 
properly stored before going into 
production. This is the theme of the 
accompanying article by Rowland J. 
Clark, the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 
The article comprises the essential 
text of a paper delivered at this 
year’s 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in Chicago. 





discovering how to handle them as 
do children. They do not conform to 
the average treatments. They stand 
out by being different and demanding 
unusual care. Problem flours try the 
patience of any baker attempting 
to bake them. 

The original statement pointed out 
that every flour was a problem flour. 
Would it not be terrifying to have 
every flour present baking character- 
istics which were. different from the 
average? How distracting to have 
every child a problem child. 

The original statement continues 
by saying that every flour is a prob- 
lem flour, if it has not been properly 
stored. Then let the rules of proper 
flour storage be investigated to ward 
off this disease of becoming trouble- 
some. 

Every flour passes through a period 
in its existence known as respiration 
or sweating. Flour contains biological 
compounds which make it living 
matter. It is not dead. It changes 
from day to day and from weel: to 
week. Wheat from which flour is 
made was intended by Mother Na- 
ture to reproduce its own kind and 
was thereby endowed with all the 
elements necessary for reproduct on. 

Wheat is seed. When its life cycle 
is upset by milling, certain biological 
changes are set in motion which re- 
quire time for completion. These 
changes age the flour and render it 
more suitable for baking. 

Flour baked while hot from ‘he 
milling rolls bakes entirely different 
from the same flour if baked the next 
day. This same flour will bake much 
better after being stored in a warm 
room for three or four weeks. The 
nearer to the time of milling, ‘he 
more unsatisfactory the baking prop- 
erties of the flour. The flour ages 
faster the nearer to its milling date. 
Gradually, the speed of aging dimin- 
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~: Safely Stored jor You! 
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apting F COURSE, we don’t store our choice wheats in a padlocked safe, but 


phen the idea does, represent the principle responsible for the year around top 


—— - baking qualities of IMPERIAL and VELVET flour. 
the 
hoe - For example, we make a pre-harvest wheat survey, unique in that it gets 


” 


tinues down to the “grass roots.” Each of our trained wheat buyers at our country 
prob- . E “ ° ° : 
yperly stations has surveyed before harvest the farms in his territory to learn which 
yroper ff : = ‘ 

ward ff were planted with varieties and quality we want. During the harvest move- 


e ment we purchase these wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET and we store 
eri 


ration them away carefully for your needs throughout the year. 
ogical 
living 
anges 


e . and storage, but the procedure is more than justified by the superb baking 


| results our customers get from IMPERIAL and VELVET. 
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F) WA nut Creek MILLING ComPANy 


erent 


next T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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"he GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
IMPERIAL 


It costs us extra time, effort and money to do this job of careful selection 
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ishes until after several weeks, the 
rate of aging is very slow. 


Sweating Universal 


All bread flours, no matter wheth- 
er short or long patents, pass through 
a period of respiration or “sweating. 
The longer the patent or the longer 
the extraction of the flour, the longer 
the period required for this sweating 
action to be completed. A _ stuffed 
straight grade of flour or an 80% ex- 
traction flour requires much longer to 
finish this aging process than does 
a short patent or a 72% extraction 
flour. These long patents or high ex- 
traction flours contain more of the 
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outer portion of the wheat berry. It 
is this outer portion of the kernel 
which is high in enzyme content, high 
in vitamin content and high in bio- 
logical activity. 

A violently sweating stuffed 
straight flour cannot be successfully 
baked. Conditions can be adjusted to 
the best knowledge of the baker, but 
good bread cannot be produced. Dur- 
ing this sweating process, water and 
carbon dioxide are being given off at 
a very fast rate, so fast that no for- 
mula or procedure can be devised 
to fit the flour’s requ:rements. The 
result is a bread failure. In such a 
case, the only course of action is to 


set the flour aside and let it complete 
its curing process. Sometimes a 
month of storage is required, some- 
times much longer, dependent upon 
the severity of the case and the stor- 
age conditions. 
When a flour is sweating mildly, 
the best procedure is to cut the ab- 
sorption from 2% to 5%, reduce the 
yeast food, set the sponge at a cool 
temperature, reduce the fermentation 
time both in the sponge and the 
dough, increase the salt, add yeast at 
the dough stage, bring the doughs out 
at a cool temperature, reduce the 
steam in the proof box and oven and 
cut the proof time. Even under such 





It's the FROWN that’s ASSIMILATED that’s important... 


November 2, 


Rowland J. Clark 


DISCUSSES STORAGE — Proper 
storage of flour in the bakery is nec- 
essary for successful baking, Row/and 
J. Clark, the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
points out in the accompanying ar- 
ticle on “problem flours.” Mr. Clark 
presented the paper at the 24th an- 
nual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. 





a treatment the bread lacks volume, 
has a foxy red crust color, appears 
young outside and old inside with a 
harsh texture, an open grain and an 
acid taste and odor. The bread is defi- 
nitely inferior. It sta'es quickly and 
sets up to a hard loaf very fast. It 
may be necessary to increase the 
scaling weight from one to several 
ounces for each pound loaf in order 
to obtain salable bread. 


The dough feels like putty in the 
make-up. The baker may think that 
he is going to have a good loaf down 
to the oven and maybe for the first 
five minutes in the oven, the dough 
springs as though it was going to 
bake a satisfactory loaf. Then it 
starts to shrink and by the time it 
comes from the oven, there is at 
least an eighth of an inch space be- 
tween the side crust and pan wall. 

The baker becomes exasperated for 
no two doughs perform alike. He 
cannot make adjustments fast enough 
to compensate for the baking require- 
ments of the flour. Even with 4 
mildly sweating flour, the best pro- 
cedure is to set the flour aside and 
wait till nature completes its biolog- 
ical change. 





The function of iron in the chemistry of the human body 
is to carry life-giving oxygen to the tissues. In order to 
be fully effective, iron must be in a form that is easily 
assimilated. 


Flour Storage Important 


Now what is the remedy for all 
the bakers’ difficulties with sweating 
flour? The answer is short, simple 
and emphatic: flour storage. 

There are dozens of bakers who «re 
using bread flours that have onl: a 
few days’ storage. There are doz ns 
of bakers who are using flours t 
were received in the plant yester« 
and placed in production tody. 
There are bakers who are bak 
ing flours today which were mil ¢ 
yesterday. The statement that th:s 
bakers are baking their flours sho! 
be modified to read that these be 
ers are attempting to bake th 
flours. They are not really baki 
the flour because they cannot kn 
how much better these flours wo! 
a bake if given time to age. These bak- 
Inc. ers do not really realize .the baking 
characteristics of their flours. 

Sooner or later in this day of keen 
competition, the baker who does not 


1 m CONTAINS FERROUS SUL- 
FATE—THE HIGHLY ASSIMILABLE 
FORM OF IRON—AS AN EXCLUSIVE 


FEATURE. Medical authorities recognize ferrous sulfate as one of 


the most readily absorbed and utilized forms of iron. 

The process for producing a quick disintegrating tablet 
containing ferrous sulfate was developed by Winthrop. 
B-E-T-S, with ferrous sulfate, have been accepted by the 
Baking Industry ...to date, several billion loaves of 
bread. have been enriched with these new and improved 


tablets. 
Use Roccal, powerful ger- 


micide, to sanitize your bakery. 


ETS 


Winthrop-Stearns’ brand of 
Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


2. Has been accepted by the Bak- 
ing Industry—several billion loaves of 
bread have been enriched with new, 


improved B-E-T- 
THE NEW, IMPROVED — —— 


ENRICHMENT TABLET 


OFFERS THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


3 = Enables bakers to enrich bread 
to recommended potencies of all re- 
quired nutrients accurately, easily and 
economically. 














4. FASTEST DISINTEGRAT- 

ING TABLET, ASSURES DEPEND- . 

ABLEANDUNIFORMENRICHMENT. Wintunoe steams 7 
— 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


i 
AM TE 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


® TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, St. Louis, Kansos City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Son Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atianto. 
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Have more money for your wife’s new and rich ingredients to the batter and still 
outfit! Feature “oven-finished” Fruit-filled get those smooth-textured cakes people 
Turkshead cakes like these! “Out-of-the- never forget. 

oven-and-into-the-window” they go—and in 
roll the profits—thanks to BetrKake! 


So for better things in life through better 
textured, better 
BetrKake was custom-made for the pret- looking, better 
tiest, the smoothest textured cakes in your selling cakes, 
shop! BetrKake’s “Super-Emulsifying” order BetrKake 
power allows you to add more sugar, liquids today! 


Betrhake _——— 


5 Gliddengs DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee 
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“Untouched by 
human hands— “ 


Sanitary St. Regis Packaging Systems provide you with 
practically a direct pipeline for your flour from mill to 


baker’s bin .. . unexposed, untouched by human hands! 


And St. Regis Packaging Systems are economical, too. 
Each bag-filling machine is a one man operation. The origi- 
nal valve bag, designed for use with St. Regis Packers, savés 
you money by assuring you and your customers of accurate 
weight. In addition these valve bags load and handle more 


easily. 


Your nearest St. Regis sales office will give you complete 
details as to how you can improve your packing and distribu- 


tion of flour. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF 6 ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO «+ ALLENTOWN «+ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD, MONTREAL . HAMILTON ° VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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r "Watson, I’ve Found it! 
.. THE SOLUTION TO 
BETTER BAKING” 


The clues lead to only one answer—Russell- 
Miller Flours for all your baking requirements. 

We of Russell-Miller Milling Co. keep our 
own “Sherlock Holmes” crew on a constant 
watch for ways in which Breads, Pastries, Cookies and Cakes can 
be made even better. 

In the laboratories, skilled chemists examine and test every 
shipment of wheat—every phase of flour production, as a check 
on quality and uniformity. In the experimental bakeries all 
Russell-Miller Flours meet their final and most critical test. 

Let us end your search for the right flour for your baking 
needs. Our “‘sleuths” can provide the answer before you can say 
“Scotland Yard!” 
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think it necessary to store flour finds 
his absorption is abnormally low, his 
cripples are high, his stick-ups are 
causing shutdowns and his bread is 
too hard on the market to be sold the 
second day; hence, his stale is high. 
Then he finds that the figure in the 
lower right-hand corner of his bal- 
ance sheet is printed in red ink in- 
stead of black and he must render 
an accounting to his banker. 

Flour storage pays dividends. It 
pays far more than the interest on 
the money invested in an inventory. 
An increase of 3% in absorption 
(which can be obtained from aged 
flour) by itself more than pays the 
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interest on the money invested. The 
baker then has as net profit from 
aged flour, a lower cripple loss, no 
shutdowns from stickups, uniform 
production, a lower stale and above 
all a quality loaf which remains soft 
on the market, and brings repeat 
business. 

Aged flour is the foundation of suc- 
cessful baking. With it, a baker can 
proceed with confidence that his pro- 
duction can run smoothly. Without 
it, the production department is con- 
stantly blamed for un-uniform bread 
produced at a loss. 

All too often, the troubles result- 
ing from an unaged flour are blamed 


THE BAKING OF BREAD 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: CHANIN BUILDING 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PURE OIL BLDG., 35 E WACKER DRIVE 


PLANTS 


ee) 


N. Y. SALES OFFICE 


BELLEVILL 


on the flour mill, on the wheat from 
which the flour was milled, or on 
anything except upon lack of proper 
flour storage. This leads to arguments 
and the mill frequently removes a 
flour rather than lose a customer. 


Bleaching flour cannot compensate 
for a flour’s cold temperature. Bleach- 
ing does not revive the cold enzymes 
which have been rendered dormant 
and frozen in cold storage. Neither 
can the use of oxidizing yeast foods 
stimulate enzymatic activity to a 
point where baking is successful. 
Bleached flour sweats during this ag- 
ing process. Adding yeast food to the 
dough only increases the gas produc- 


HALE, PRESTOENT 


45°54 37TH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y 


N. J CRYSTAL LAKE, Il 
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tion which is already too high. The 
best results are obtained when bak. 
ing sweating flour by adjusting those 
factors which retard gas production 
and increase the mechanical punish. 
ment. é' 

Many bakers believe that cold, un. 
aged flours can be baked if the doughs 
are brought from the mixer at 80° F. 
They think all that is necessary jg 
to warm the flour while mixing the 
dough. This is a fallacy. Bringing the 
dough out of the mixer at 80° F. or 
even 90° F. does not take the place 
of holding the flour in storage until 
it is thoroughly warm and has an 
opportunity to complete its sweat. 
ing action. 


Bakery Storage Necessar) 


Some bakers request the mills to 
age their flour before it is shipped, 
The mill aging does not take the 
place of warming the flour in the 
bakers’ storage because the flour is 
chilled or overheated in transit from 
the mill to the bakery; and, if put in 
production upon arrival, it can cause 
just as much baking trouble as flour 
shipped immediately after milling. It 
is the bakery storage of the flour 
that is necessary for successfu' bak- 
ing. 

Years ago, it was thought that 
freshly harvested wheat went through 
a sweat during the summer months; 
and, that after the wheat completed 
its aging process fiour milled from 
this wheat could be baked without 
trouble. This is not entirely true. 
Flours sweat just as badly in May, 
which is 11 months after harvest, as 
they do in August, only two months 
after harvest. In fact, flours sweat 
during each month of the year and 
must be stored properly, if they are 
to be successfully baked. 

What, then, is proper flour storage? 

It is storing the flour in the bak- 
ery warehouse whose temperature is 
held between 75° F. and 80° F. until 
the flour is not only warmed up toa 
temperature of 70° F. in the center of 
each sack; but also until the flour 
completes its sweating action. This re- 
quires a minimum of three weeks 
time; and, maybe longer dependent 
upon the temperature of flour when 
received, upon the warehouse temper- 
ature and upon the violence of the 
sweating action. It is, therefore, the 
bakers’ responsibility to provide ade- 
quate flour storage, if the best baking 
ability of the flour is to be attained. 

In closing, let it be remembered 
that every bread flour is a problem 
flour, if it is not properly stored be- 
fore going into production. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DEXTROSE IMPORTANCE 
SHOWN IN NEW MOVIE 


NEW YORK —A new 10-minute 
motion picture with health and nutri- 
tion as its central theme, was recent- 
ly released by the Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N.J. 

Titled “The Story of Human uner- 


gy,” the 16 mm. color-sound pr duc- 
tion by Walter Lentz tells o the 
part that dextrose, the energy-¢iving 
sugar, plays in the daily diet of man. 
The movie illustrates how the e iergy 
provided by dextrose is stored °1 Va 
rious foods by sunlight throug! pho- 
tosynthesis. 

The film is said to be an educ. tion- 
al production with the ability ‘2 em 
tertain as it instructs. It is su‘table 
for use by all age groups. Through 
the cooperation of the Corn Products 
Co., prints may be booked wi'hout 
cost other than return transporta- 
tion from the Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N.J. 
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PROTEIN 


VITAMIN 
B, 


RIBO- 


FLAVIN 
NIACIN 


IMPORTANT 
SYMBOL 


This symbol of the long-range consumer adver- 
tising program of the milling industry is impor- 
tant to every baker. Millions of housewives 
will see these banners in national publications 
in coming months. Bakers can make the most 
of this boost for baked products by tie-ins with 
their own advertising. We’ll be glad to help you 
plan your merchandising to gain the maximum 
benefits from this $2,500,000 national program. 
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ARKANSAS 


Carlton’s bakeshop recently opened 
at 118 W. Fourth St., Heber Springs. 
Pies and fresh fruit products are 
baked at Heber Springs while many 
types of bread, rolls and cookies are 
baked for the store by a Little Rock 
pastry shop. 

F. J. Hardin, a graduate of the 
College of the Ozarks and associated 


with the telephone industry for 14 
years, has bought the Garner Baking 
Co. at Clarksville, which had been 
operated the last four years by James 
E. Garner, and has assumed manage- 
ment of the plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mace Schlegel, own- 
ers of Mace’s Bakery at Van Buren, 
have leased a building in that city, 
remodeled extensively and reopened. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

J. A. Hendry recently announced 
that he and his brother, Andrew, plan 
to consolidate their bakery business 
in the premises of the present Home 
Circle Bakery at Penticton. The build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Home 
Circle Bakery has been leased by Mr. 
Hendry to a bank and is being re- 
modeled. He will also remodel the 


PRESENTS A NEW, ATTRACTIVE 


TWIN-PACK & FRACTIONAL LOAF 


In order to bring the cost of producing Twin- 
Pack and Fractional Loaf bread packaging down 
to a minimum, American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany has concluded an agreement with Ideal 
Packaging Company whereby AMF will present to 
the bakers of America the opportunity of produc-. 
ing Twin-Pack, Fractional Loaf and similar types 
of bread packages under a NEW, LOW COST 


AGREEMENT. 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE BUILDS VOLUME 


SALES. 


PLAN 


Ever since its introduction two years ago, 
Twin-Pack has been acclaimed as a phenome- 
nal sales builder. Wherever Twin-Pack made its 
appearance, consumers whisked it off the shelves 
in increasing numbers. They bought it first for its 
novelty, and second for its convenience.Twin-Pack, 
for the first time, made it possible for the house- 
wife to serve oven-fresh bread, as well as a variety 


of breads in smaller units. Bakers offering Twin- 
Pack clamored for additional equipment to meet 


public demand. One baker increased his sales 





increase.*’ 


FYING.”’ 


READ WHAT TWIN-PACK BAKERS SAY 


‘‘Now with Twin-Pack in 13 bread plants and after 
ten weeks of production and sales we can report a 29.09% 


‘‘Twin-Pack equipment working perfectly... satisfac- 
tory in every respect. .SALES INCREASES MOST GRATI.- 


‘I have recently placed an order for a second Twin- 





TWIN-PACK 


is a regular production 
loaf which has been 
sliced and separated into 
two halves. These two 
halves are individually . 


Pack unit. This speaks for itself.’’ 

‘We are more than pleased with Twin-Pack.’’ 

“i accept and resp to this new 
loaf has been tremendous and most gratifying.’ 

““Twin-Pack terrific, The most powerful sales vol- 
ume builder thot has come into the industry in my thirty 
yeors of experience in the bokery business.’’ 

‘“Twin-Pack has not only been the means of open- 





wrapped simuitaneousiy Both halves are then wrapped 
together to make one complete package. The final wrapper 
can be equipped with a tear strip placed under the center 
of the sheet to facilitate opening of the package. The 
housewife serves one half, keeping the ofher sealed half 
for later use. A variety of ppers and binati of 
breads may be used. 





em 


Hendry Cake Shop premises and jp. 
stall new equipment to replace that 
formerly used in the Home Circle 
plant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilding, for. 
merly of Winnipeg, Manitoba, have 
purchased Dirks’ Bakery and Restay. 
rant at Ladner. 


CALIFORNIA 


Joseph S. Tenerich has become the 
owner of Dainty Maid Bakery, 12} 
Wilson St., Glendale. He purchased 
the business from Carl Bartosovsky, 

Priesch’s Bakery located at 1616 
Rosemead Blvd., Rosemead, was re. 
cently opened by the owner, R. E. 
Priesch. . 

Bob Fahnstock was the recent pur- 
chaser of Mildred E. Swardstrom’s 
newly opened Swedish type pastry 
shop, known as “A Taste of Sweden,” 
located in Pasadena at 185 N. Lake 
Ave. 

Earl and Janet Clayton hav: pur- 
chased the Bakewell Bakery. 4243 
Park Boulevard, San Diego, from Bob 
Anderson. 

COLORADO 


Matthews Fancy Pastries ‘s the 
name of a new bakery at 1632 E. 
Evans Ave., Denver. It is owned and 
operated by Zay and William C. Mat- 
thews. 

Frances E. London is proprictor of 
a new bakery, The Pie Shop, located 
at 3719 Wolff St., Denver. 

John W. Biles has opened the Bread 
Basket Bakery at 830 Inca St. in Den- 
ver. 

Melvin J. Butcher has sold _ the 
business known as Priscilla Donut 
Shop located at 1718 E. Evans Ave. 
Denver, to George H. Eckert and 
Ruth Eckert. 

R. T. Thomassen has. opened a re- 
tail bakery at 903 W. Magnolia St. 
in Fort Collins. 

Richard Tauche and Anna Tauche 
have purchased the Derby Bakery, 
Derby, from Elmer Heimos and Jean 
Heimos. The name of the bakery has 
been changed to the Derby Bakery & 
Creamery. Mr. Tauche formerly op- 
erated a bakery in Denver. 

Joe Whitson, who formerly oper- 
ated a bakery in Rawlins, Wyo., has 
established the Whitson Bakery, 206 
E. 13th Ave., Denver. 

The Golden Glaze Donut Shop is 
a new bakery at 3503 Morrison Road, 
Denver. It is owned and operated by 
Sam Sandoval. 

Freeman’s Bakery has opened for 
business at 311 S. Main St., !ocky 
Ford. The owner is Carl L. Freeman. 


The Spic & Span Bakery the 
name of a new bakery at 1:4 W. 
Mountain Ave., Fort Collins, recently 
opened by J. Albert and Darel E. 
Johnson. 

Tony and Edward Martella have 
opened in the Eddie’s Bakey 
Louisville. 
ate ' The Dixie Cream Dough Nut Shop 
Mincksamaact & é ‘ : is a new business recently o ened 
at 2513 W. Colfax Ave. in Co orado 
Springs. The owner is Henry R. = mith 

The Merchants Biscuit Co. is »rect 
ing a new warehouse and office »uild- 
ing in Garden City, Kansas, a cord- 
ing to J. Clinton Bowman, h«:d of 
the firm in Denver. The buildin: wil! 
be one story and of brick and re 
inforced steel construction. 

The American Beauty Bakery, Den 
ver, has ceased operation temporarily. 
The plant is a wholesale firm featur- 


ing many new accounts but has also put us back on the 
rack in a number of stores that we have served in the post 
who for one reason of another had checked us oot.’’ 

‘Everyone in our organization is exceedingly 
pleased with the help and cooperation you have given to 
moke our Twin-Pack program the success thot it is.’’ 

“Our grocers have given Twin-Pack instantaneous 
ecceptonce.*’ 

“The public response has been exceptionally 
gratifying.” 


FRACTIONAL LOAF 


(Holf-Pack) is @ standard loaf of 
bread sliced and separated into two 
halves. Both halves are then 
wrapped simultaneously. House- 
wives can then buy o variety of 
breads, oven-fresh, in smalier units. 


~) ae J 2d 




















MR. BAKER: Are you interested in expanding markets...in pushing your production and sales curves UP... in increased 
profits? Get the complete details of the new, attractive plan. See your AMF representative, or write, wire or phone 
the Bakery Division, American Machine & Foundry Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.¥., MUrray Hill 7-3100. 


- (ag?) STANDARD Bread Wrapping Machine 
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ing cookies and doughnuts. Clyde 


Canino is head of the bakery. 


DELAWARE 

The Keebler-Wey] Baking Co., Phil- 
adelphia, took out a building con- 
struction permit at Wilmington, re- 
cently for the construction of a new 
$50,000 warehouse. It will be one 
story high with a 46-ft. front and 
will be constructed of masonry, block 
and concrete. 


FLORIDA 


A complete bakery department has 
been set up in the new super market 
of the Jacksonville Meat Co., 1051 
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Broad St. Edwin Jones is manager. 
The Hometown Bakery, Pahokee, 

is being remodeled and enlarged. 

New equipment is to be installed. 

A city-wide afternoon delivery 
service has been inaugurated by 
Cothron & Reeves Bakery, Orlando. 
This insures patrons of being able to 
have hot rolls and fresh bread and 
pastries for dinner. 

The Royal Baking Co., Miami, has 
completed alterations at the plant 
which involved an expenditure of 
$100,000. 

Carl Hoffman, owner of the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Lake Wales, has closed 
the shop while extensive repairs and 


alterations are under way. The bak- 
ery proper continues to operate and 
retail sales are made through the 
cafeteria which adjoins the bakeshop. 

H. S. Griggs has opened a bakery 
in Clermont. He will specialize in 
Danish and French pastries. 

The A. & D. Bakery has opened for 
business in Fort Pierce. Church Al- 
derman is manager. 


ILLINOIS 
Charles Baber, owner of the Roll- 
ing Pin Bakery in Chester, has bought 
the Bake & Sales Co. of Sparta, and 
has taken charge. The Rolling Pin 
shop was closed temporarily and is 













































































The famous Brooklyn Bridge, where the heaviest of loads are carried 
easily because evenly distributed among many smaller load-bearing units. 

HAKO-SHORT is famous, too, for the way it increases the efficiency of 
shortening action by distributing more finely divided units of shortening 
more evenly throughout the dough. 

Doughs with HAKO-sHORT ferment more naturally, develop better 
flavor, produce finer textured,-tender loaves that retain maximum freshness. 


The HACHMEISTER representative will be glad to show you how. 
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now supplied with baked goods from 
the Sparta plant, in which new equip. 
ment has been installed to increase 
its efficiency and output. 

Eddie’s Pastry Shop, operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Grueninger, has 
opened for business at Sesser. Mr. 
Grueninger formerly was engaged in 
the bakery business in Cairo. 


INDIANA 


The new Deluxe Pastry Shoppe 
has opened in a new location at 124 
E. Wayne St., Ft. Wayne. A grand 
opening was held to celebrate the 
event. 

IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Smith have 
opened a new doughnut shop in Perry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pat Murphy, who 
owned and operated the Wigwam 
Bakery in Sac City before selling 
the business to Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Humke, recently purchased a bakery 
in Mason City. 

The Lawn City Bakery at Cedar 
Falls has recently been enlarged in 
order to improve the plant’s produc- 
tion facilities. 


KANSAS 


The Merchant’s Biscuit Co., Gar- 
den City, will erect a warchouse 
east of Garden City, according to Roy 
D. Lee, sales manager from the Den- 
ver office. Present construction is 
waiting on the completion of a rail- 
road spur to the warehouse site. J. A. 
Ross, company representative in this 
area, said. The warehouse will be 
about 9,000 sq. ft. in size, and will 
supply all of western Kansas. About 
20 employees will be stationed here. 

The Cowan Bakery, Minneapolis, 
was leased recently by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Gray, who took immediate 
charge. The Grays have had consid- 
erable experience in bakeries, having 








Dr. Carlyle G. Caldwell 


GETS RESEARCH POST—Dr. Car- 
lyle G. Caldwell, a member o° the 
research staff since 1940, has been 
appointed research director of Na 
tional Starch Products, Inc., New 
York. A native of Little Rock, Ark. 
Dr. Caldwell attended Iowa State 
College, graduating in 1936, an: re 
ceived a Ph.D. degree in chemistry 
from the same institution in 190. 
An authority on the modification and 
application of starch products, Dr. 
Caldwell will continue to direct the 
development of Amioca, a waxy ©orm 
starch, as well as the extensive 
starch, synthetic polymer, and 24- 
hesives research program of the par- 
ent company and its National Ad- 
hesives Division. 
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COTTON BAG. 
Vow! 


Once upon a time a cotton bag was just a cotton 
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a pair of curtains for the kitchen or any one of a hun- 


cated your problem as a bag user. 


Fulton was quick to accept this new responsibility 
and do something about it. The new Fulton Band- 
Label Bag is our answer to the challenge of modern 
packaging in cotton bags. It may also 
well prove to be the answer to your 


bag problem. Let’s talk it over. 


Sulton 
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BAG & COTTON MILLS Bias fi) oy 4 


Manufacturers § ' BAe) 


sia Gmnaane sila Put Your Brand on the Fulton Band 


NEW YORK DALLAS ° 
ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS for better display, front and back. This new better Fulton band goes on 


Sf. LOUIS KANSAS CITY, KANS smoothly,.stays put, and stands more handling with less “roughing-up.” 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF ‘ ms “ 
Fulton’s special water-soluble glue makes the band easy and quick for 
your customer to remove. Comes in all sizes. 





































FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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worked in bakeries at Concordia, Be- 
loit and Hutchinson, in the last year 
and a half. Mr. Gray formerly worked 
in the bakery in Minneapolis for a 
number of years. His wife also was 
employed in the. bakery in Minne- 
apolis. 

The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 314 
N. Poplar, Hutchinson, was sold re- 
cently to William Francis and Alfred 
Mills. The shop will be operated as 
the Francis & Mills Food Products 
Co. Mr. Mills has been in the baking 
business since 1926 when he began 
work for A. J. Cripe Bakery in 
Hutchinson. Since then, he has 
worked for General Baking Co., Rain- 
bo Bakers, and the Dillon Bakeries. 
He is a graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Baking in Chicago. Mr. 
Francis worked for the Betts Baking 
Co. from 1934 to 1944, when he be- 
gan to work for the Dixie Cream 
Donut Co. 


MARYLAND 


The opening of its new plant and 
general offices at 4405 York Road, 
Baltimore, has been announced by 
State Baking Co., Inc. The plant, 
which specializes in Jewish style 
breads, is the largest of its kind in 
Baltimore. Harold Lansman, presi- 
dent, and formerly: associated with 
the Pariser Bakery, announced that 
his firm would sell through retail 
grocers. 

Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore, has 
opened its newly constructed dis- 
tributing plant in Carney. The build- 
ing covers 26,000 sq. ft. and is de- 
signed to handle 60 delivery trucks. 
Emory Rice, president of the com- 
pany, said the plant expansion was 
necessary to serve the population 
growth of the northeast section of 
Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 

A Federal Bake Shop has been | 
opened in Austin, under the manager- ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 
ship of Art Bubke. J. J. O’Brien, 
Federal district manager, Des Moines, 
was present at the opening of the flour! - Average’ flours really . cost 


new business. : : 
, . more than top quality flours like 
The Graceville (Minn.) Bakery re- ROYAL: FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
cently opened for business. 














It pays to pick. the right cake 


: produces more finished cake pet 
Richard Feste recently sold the pound of flour. You get a richer, 


Clarissa Bakery in Eagle Bend to . r . : 
Joe Ward, formerly of Bemidji. ren, ace en Pag _ 

George Koester has taken over the ‘ : 
proprietorship of the Forest Lake 
(Minn.) Bakery from Joe Boehm. VOIGT MILLING CO. 

Fred Golokowski recently held a Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 8599! 
grand opening of his new bakery and 
lunchroom in Hawley. 

Harry Bakke, formerly employed 


at the Kerkhoven (Minn.) Bakery, Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


has purchased the business from Mr. 























and Mrs. Ray McRoberts. Family - Commercial 
Rudy -and John Stiebner recently y 
opened their redecorated bakery in Export 
Northfield. : 
MISSOURI Long Distance Telephone 32 
. ’ 
The Ozark Bakery on Court Cable address —“Smithstalk” 
Square in West Plains was reopened onan 
recently after being closed for six s 
weeks for redecorating. J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
The Martin Drive Inn is open for KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
business at Sikeston. Harry Cheat- — 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granuls:s 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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[ BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 










































































MASTER MILLED 
FOR 


MASTER BAKERS 

| CANNON VALLEY SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
VANITY FAIR 

? TELEPHONE 

MARITIME 

INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES e FLOUR EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CANNON FALLS, MINNESOTA 
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Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


ee 








_ : he 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANGAS * 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


The 


KANSS- > CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 


NOTHING UP 
OUR SLEEVES.. 


Yet, you'll think there must be, once 
you've tried DAIRYLEA* Non-Fat Dry 
Milk Solids in your dough mixture. 

Every loaf you bake with DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids has a smoot! 
golden crust that doesn't flake off . . 
rich, creamy crumb color . . . and 
moist, uniform texture that slices withou! 
crumbling. 

Your customers will go for the eye 
and flavor-appealing good of bread 
baked with DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids. And so will you when you see 
the over-the-counter sales appeal that 
DAIRYLEA-enriched bread has. 

Step up your bread’s quality and sales 
by ordering DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids today. 
BAKERY -PROVED At Our 
Syracuse Testing Laboratory 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 

COOPERATIVE ASS’‘N, INC. 

11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Wisconsin Rye Flou: 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.unc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O.Astico WISCONSIN 


oo 











““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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Taken at Public Market—Gautemala. 


Should include more and better 


Enriched BREAD 


Gives 6-way nourishment. 








AO 


YEAR 





You can make it perfect with 


- GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Curt. 








Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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ham, a partner in the business, said 
that in addition to the usual line of 
foods handled by a delicatessen the 
new shop would carry a complete 
line of pastries from the Nancy Sweet 
Shop. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The new Harvey’s Bakery, owned 
by Harvey Bernier, was opened at 52 
N. Main St., Rochester, with a big 
public ceremony. The new plant has 
three times as much space as the for- 
mer location. Bow front windows in a 
recessed approach provide large areas 
of space for the display of the regu- 
lar bakery products and there is a 
specially designed window in which 


© 






profits is assured by the American ‘‘Ideal"’ 


Divider. Expensive losses caused by over- 


weights are eliminated. 


Normal care has been simplified by the 
centralization of lubricating parts and the 
ready accessibility of all parts. All controls 
are at the operator's fingertips. Cleaning is 


quickly and easily accomplished, for it may 


i“\_ Economy, Convenience 


_— that holds dough 


weights within the limits that determine 
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wedding cakes and party confections 
and pastries will be featured. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Smith have 
taken over operation of the Bowman 
Bakery in Hot Springs. The Smiths, 
who purchased the business from Mr. 
and Mrs. Kyle Duffie, have been in 
the the baking business in Kansas 
City, Mo., for the past 20 years. 

Smith’s Pastry Shop has opened 
in a new location in Santa Fe. 

The Sunland Bakery, owned by 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvey Robertson, has 
been completely redecorated. The 
shop is operated by Russell H. Griffee. 
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fey \ Get Maximum Accuracy, | 





The Taos Valley Bakery was taken 
over recently by E. J. Gerard, who 
has been in the baking business in 
Houston, Texas, for the past 40 
years. 

NEW YORK 


A three-day get-acquainted party 
preceded the official opening of the 
newest store of the Peter Pan Bake 
Shops at 107-11 Continental Ave. in 
Forest Hills. The store’s neighbors 
were invited to an open house to see 
for themselves the modern retail 
shop. David Gould, president of the 
company, was also host to friends 
and members of the trade at an elab- 
orate buffet supper. Two other shops, 









be opened without the use of tools to expose 


the dough passages. 


Extreme reliability and long machine life 


have always characterized the American 


‘‘Ideal''—advantages that are assured by 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


careful design and the engineering behind its 
construction. It has a proven record of provid- 
ing the most accurate service, longer life and 
complete satisfaction in bakeries throughout 
the world. Write for complete information. 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. . 
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one in Jamaica and one in Green. 
point, are in operation. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The Key City Baking Co., Inc, 
North Wilkesboro, has been organized 
and granted a charter to operate a 
bakery. Maximum authorized capital 
stock is $100,000, with $16,000 being 
subscribed by the incorporators: J. 
B. Henderson, Jr., Pauline Henderson 
and R. E. Sabastian, all of North 
Wilkesboro. 

American Bakeries, Inc., Char- 
lotte, was recently granted a per- 
mit to build a $20,000 addition to its 
plant located on West Trade St, 
Charlotte. The Strietmann Biscuit 
Co. has taken bids for construction 
on its Charlotte plant. 


OKLAHOMA 


A retail bakery has been opened at 
36th and Shartel, Oklahoma City, by 
Ed Nichels, former salesman fo; the 
Midwest Bakers Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. Approximately $8,090 
worth of equipment has been in- 
stalled. 

Cupp’s Bakery is a new retail shop 
recently opened at 33rd and Villa St., 
Oklahoma. 

The Smith Bakery, Waurika, has 
been sold to O. L. Sims. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Tony Lueken, who operated a bak- 
ery in Hay Springs, Neb., until re- 
cently, has opened a bake shop in 
Miller. 

William Hinsvark has completed 
the redecorating and remodeling of 
his new bakery in Gary. 


TEXAS 


Records in the office of the secre- 
tary of state in Austin show the re- 
cent incorporation of the Modern 
Bakery, Inc., in Stephenville. The bak- 
ery was chartered by L. W. Francis, 
Estelle Francis and J. W. Allen with 
$4,000 capital stock. 

The Southwestern Biscuit Co. in 
Fort Worth was chartered recently 
by L. D. Richardson, W. A. King and 
Raymond H. Clark with $9,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

A retail bakery has been opened 
in Plainview by the White Super 
Market. 

VIRGINIA 


The bakery and restaurant business 
of White's, Inc., at 513 E. Grace St. 
and 2906 W. Cary St., Richmond, has 
been purchased from Mrs. Annie 
White by Arthur T. and Mrs. Pearl 
Wakefield Wright. Alterations are 
planned for both places. Present 
staffs will be retained and the estab- 
lishments will continue to be operat- 
ed under the White name, Mrs. 
Wright said. 

The Eastern Shore Baking Co., 4 
Maryland corporation domesticated in 
Virginia, has reduced the par value 
of its common stock from $10 to $6 
a share and reduced its maximum 
authorized capital stock from $150,- 
000 to $110,000, according to an 
amendment to its certificate of au- 
thority filed with the Virginia Cor- 
poration Commission by W. Fdgar 
Porter, Salisbury. The Eastern Shore 
Baking Co. has changed its name to 
the Ray-Mor Baking Co. 


WISCONSIN 


The Robinson Pastry Shop in Be- 
loit recently held a formal opening 
to announce the new management. 
The shop was purchased by ©. R. 
Robinson, Freeport, from Mrs. John 
Wilkinson. Mr. Robinson has been 4 
baker in Freeport for 12 years and 
has attended several trade schools 
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ES indeed . . . there’s a Chase COTTON BAG for 
ness almost every agricultural and industrial packing 
purpose ... Flour Bags, Feed Bags, Seed Bags, Mailing 
nnie Bags—made from strong Chase-Tested materials. 


are Furthermore, Chase Pretty Prints are available in a 
large variety of colorful, attractive patterns. They’re be- 


wate coming more popular every day with housewives the d i CHASE CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE 
Mrs. country over! They’ll help increase your sales and sus- BETTER BRAND DESIGNS... 


‘ ! 
a de tain a preference for your products! Your braad name is sharper, more mod- 


ern, and more attractive—when de- 


‘ signed by our Central Art and Research 
o $6 analyze your requirements and recommend the con- Department. Our specialists will re- 


Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically trained to 


tainer that best combines protection and economy. He design your old brand or design an 
improved new brand for your products. 
For complete details, see your Chase 
the Chase addresses below will receive prompt attention. Salesman. 


an will be glad to consult with you. Your inquiry to any of 


&® %S E BAG . ©. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Retail Drug Stores Add Baked Goods 


* * 


* + 


BAKERY COUNTERS FOLLOW “ONE-STOP SERVICE” THEME 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Editorial Staff, 
The Northwestern Miller 


KANSAS CITY—In an increasing 
number of instances, bread and bak- 
ery products are joining the “million 
and one” other items being offered in 
retail drug stores of the country. The 
trend is by no means an innovation, 
for many American druggists have 
been displaying bread on their coun- 
ters for 10 years or more, but the 
idea of setting up separate counters 
for bakery goods is fairly recent. 

This comparatively new location 
for selling bread is indeed a far cry 
from the British chemist shop or the 
continental European’ apothecary, 
where generally only doctor’s pre- 
scriptions are filled and drug prod- 
ucts sold. The modern chain druggist 
in this country sells, in addition, to- 
bacco, candy, hardware, paint, house- 
hold goods, clothing, electrical appli- 
ances, food products and generally 
operates a large lunch counter. Many 
shoppers have acquired the habit of 
looking for most anything in a drug 
store. With this in mind, druggists 
who are adding such products as 
bread to their line are building up 
a one-stop service for their custo- 
mers. 

Three major chain drug companies 
operate the larger drug outlets in 
Kansas City. Delicatessen ‘counters 
are maintained in most stores owned 
by two of the local companies, Katz 
Drug Co. and Parkview Drugs, Inc. 
Canned goods, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, eggs and bacon are sold as 
loss leaders or simply for after- 
grocery hour convenience of their 
customers. Local bakers each report 
that they deliver 10 or more loaves 
of bread daily to these locations. 








John Gray 


JOINS DOW CORNING—John Gray, 
bakery service representative, recent- 
ly joined the Chicago oftice of the 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
Mr. Gray is a member of the Chicago 
Bakers Club, the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, and has had 15 
years’ experience in production man- 
agement. 


A few of the larger drug stores in 
the city contain bread counters which 
are as big as any found in grocery 
but ordinarily 


Delicatessen counters 
were originated 


when the Katz Drug Co. built its 
super store at 40th and Main Sts., 
a central location in the city. Prob- 
ably one of the largest bread count- 
ers in the country is maintained in 
this department and has been in oper- 
ation since the store was opened a 
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number of years ago. Significant to 
bakers is the fact that the counter js 
located just inside the store’s main 
entrance, indicating the druggist’s re. 
spect for the drawing power of the 
staff of life. 

Druggists and bakers both are of 
the opinion that there is little chance 
for expanded sales of bread in drug 
stores. They do not think that the 
volume of sales will ever overtake 
that of groceries or retail bakers. 
However, they do feel drug cutlets 
afford a greater number of oppor. 
tunities for customers to buy bread 





MORE UNIFORM 
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and thereby add fo the volume of 
bread business generally. 


Sales Spurt at First 


Experience has shown that when 
pread is first introduced at a par- 
ticular drug store location there is a 
spurt in sales, due to the novelty of 
finding it offered at such a place, but 
later the volume levels off to a mod- 
erate pace. Druggists have come to 
expect rather slow bread sales dur- 
ing the day, but at night and on 
Sundays and holidays sales are very 
good. 
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Location has much to do with the 
‘volume of bread sold in drug stores. 
It has been found that in thickly 
populated apartment house districts 
more people patronize super drug 
stores for food products than at any 
other city location. Many of these 
people are without automobiles or 
they have them parked in public 
garages or on traffic-filled streets. 
Thus they are in the habit of walk- 
ing to the nearest shopping district 
to buy food items in small numbers 
and at any time of the day or even- 
ing. Lack of refrigerator and stor- 


age space limits the amount of groc- 
eries they can purchase on each trip. 
This is the type of patron apt to 
buy bread in drug stores. 

A second spot which druggists have 
in mind is in the main business dis- 
trict, where grocery stores are almost 
lacking. 


Objects to Size of Loaves 


One chain druggist objects to in- 
stalling bread counters in any of his 
stores because of the excessive size 
of bread loaves in relation to the 
retail price. A greater profit, he says, 





OR UNIFORM PRODUCTION DEPEND ON 


PRODUCTS 


OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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can be made on smaller items which 
take up less space, a highly impor- 
tant factor in the drug business. 

Although all of Kansas City’s chain 
druggists have considered it and feel 
it would be a good drawing card, the 
only drug store sweet goods counter 
in Kansas City is at the aforemen- 
tioned Katz store. Cakes, pies, cook- 
ies and other items can be purchased 
there at any time. A saleslady will 
even take your order for a wedding 
cake. The counter has been in opera- 
tion for about four months on a con- 
signment basis with a local indepen- 
dent baker. 

The Katz Co. is simply running it 
as an experiment and is not at this 
time contemplating putting in simi- 
lar counters at other locations. The 
management reports, however, that 
sales are good, especially on the 
week-end. Since the supplying baker 
does not operate on Sunday a large 
week-end supply of goods is put on 
the shelves early Sunday morning. 
This supply is usually depleted by 
early Sunday afternoon. 

Not only in Kansas City are drug- 
gists baked goods-conscious. Bakery 
counters have been opened in several 
outlets of the Cunningham Drug 
Stores, Inc., Detroit. The departments 
are being operated as concessions by 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Goldblatt 
Bros. are adding or enlarging grocery 
departments. 

A recent article in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, points out the 
possibilities of a trade war between 
drug stores and groceries. The fact 
that drug stores remain open at night 
is something which would be to their 
advantage, the article said. 

Kansas City druggists, bakers and 
grocers think this possibility is very 
remote. Bread sales in drug stores 
here have not risen to such an extent 
as to endanger sales at nearby groc- 
eries. Bakers are not pushing to put 
their products in drug stores and 
druggists consider their venture into 
bread selling merely as another step 
towards providing one-stop service 
for their customers. 





Otto G. Herdit 

JOINS AMF—Otto G. Herdit has 
joined the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, as special 
oven representative, according to a 
recent announcement by the com- 
pany. Mr, Herdit has had over 30 
years’ experience in the baking indus- 
try. His territory will include North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa. 
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OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEDIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 





The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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For Better Conditioned Doughs 
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“The Flour of the lation” 
Sa 





IKE America’s planes, world famous for top per- 
formance, AMERICAN Flours are milled to do a 
perfect baking job in your plant. Expert milling crafts- 
manship plus careful selection of the finest of superior 
wheats assures dependability. Nothing is spared to 
make sure AMERICAN Flours give the finest results. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sack O 
aa erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 


President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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the oven. Melted butter or oi] may 
be used if desired. 

2. False. There are a few bak- 
ers who use a small amount of 
melted shortening in their angel 
food cakes. Usually about 1 oz. to 
each quart of egg whites is used. 
It is their opinion that the cakes 


ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 46 








cracks would be very irregular. To 
obtain a nice straight crack on top, 
we would suggest that a regular 
dough scraper be dipped in some 
melted shortening and then pressed 
into the center of the cake batter 3. 


have better keeping quality. In our 
opinion the keeping quality of angel 
food is not much of a problem.: As 
the addition of melted shortening de- 
creases the volume of the cakes 
somewhat, we really cannot see very 
much value in using it. 

False. In making soda crack- 


False. If this were done the 


in the pans before the cakes go into ers, sponge doughs are used. The 


sponge is allowed to ferment for 
about 18 to 20 hours at 80° F. After 
the dough is mixed, it is fermented 
for about 4 or 5 more hours. 

4. True. The grain of the bread 
is very apt to have a very coarse, 
open grain. This is due to the dough 
being torn and very ragged while 
going through the machine. 

5. False. If high percentages of 
sugar were used in making hard rolls, 
a soft crust would be produced in- 
stead of a crisp one. A good strong 
flour, properly fermented dough, and 
a fairly high percentage of shorten- 
ing will help to produce a crispy 
crust. The use of some egg whites 








NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
5718 Empire State Bidg. 


0) (en Glaze 


helps keep bakeries CLEAN and SANITARY 


Imagine your bakery free from the messy job of greasing 
and cleaning bread pans. Gone is the slippery and some- 
times rancid grease, the blue haze of smoke and the charred 
grease that make it so difficult and expensive to keep 
bakeries clean and sanitary. 


You save the cost of pan grease, and the labor necessary 
to apply it. One application of DC Pan Glaze gives easy 
release for 100 to 200 bakings. Reduces the number of 
‘cripples’. Eliminates any need for ‘bumping.’ Pan life is 
increased. Loaves are more uniform in size and appearance. 


DC Pan Glaze makes your bakery a better place to work— 
a place you are proud to show to the people who buy 
your bread. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
2212 Terminal Tower 228 N. La Salle St. 634 South Spring St. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto In England: Albright & Wilson, Lid., London, W. I. 


Write Today for Pamphlet W17-4 
Giving Detailed Advantages of 


Peart Glaze 


PROSE & 


PST tm SHLICONMES 


ot Sake 
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will also help. Proper baking, of 
course, is very important. 

6. True. Beating the eggs at high 
speed produces cakes having an open 
and irregular cell structure. 

7. False. On the pH scale 7 js 
neutral. Below 7 is acid and above 
7 is alkaline. 

8. True. The use of a bread or 
hard wheat flour will produce a 
tougher cake. 


9. True. Some bakers purpvsely’ 


leave their angel food out of the oven 
for 20 or 30 minutes to help dec: «ase 
the possibility of hollow spots or the 
sides or bottom of the cakes. No ap- 
parent ill effects have been 1 >ted 
even when the cakes have ood 
around for over two hours. 


10. True. If the filling is ea ded 
while cool or cold, it would be s_ ffer 
and harder to stir into the meri: zue, 
causing it to break down re: ‘ily. 
When the filling is added while hot, 
it also helps to set the mering: > as 
it coagulates the egg whites. 

11. False. Cane and beet gar 
are both chemically alike. UL less 
there is a variation in the si. > of 
the sugar crystals, there will bh. ab- 
solutely no difference in the ked 
cakes. It is taken for grant of 
course, that both are manufac red 
properly. 

12. False. Sticking would | _in- 
creased. The addition of some _nilk 
solids, flour, dextrinized starch, igar 
agar or some other stabilizer will 
decrease sticking to the wrapp: 


13. False. This blowing up f a 
heavy skin on the tops of sponge ‘ake 
sheets is due to the oven h. ving 
an excessive top heat. 

14. True. Where the humid in 
the fermentation room is not .on- 
trolled, the loss during ferment ‘ion 
may run as high as 24%. 


15. True. Sponge doughs ive 
greater fermentation tolerance (han 
do straight doughs. It is not always 
easy for the small baker to control 
the fermentation temperature «r to 
take his doughs on the sche iuled 
time. Sponge doughs will give him 
a greater leeway. 

16. False. The variation in the 
chlorine content of the water has 
little or no affect upon baking We 
have never heard of any baker ‘nak- 
ing any adjustments for the \ :ria- 
tions. 

17. False. The protein cc tent 
will be less as the moisture content 
in the wheat is higher. 

18. False. The sinking is d ° to 
the character of the batter. - 
mula with a high sugar conten 
requires a high moisture co 
Too soft a batter would caus 
raisins to sink. A_ high lea\ 
content and a number of othe 
sons could cause this difficu! 
stiffer or leaner formula wil 
to eliminate this trouble. 

19. False. Peel type of ove 
not used as they do not produc 
isfactory results. For baking 
ers, either reel or traveling 
are used. 

20. True. It has been foun 
a twist loaf of bread that is 
too fast is inclined to be toug 
also have a tough crust. This 
ness can be decreased somew! 
replacing about 3% of the flou 
potato flour. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


DCA PLANT SOLD 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Dou 
Corporation of America recent); 
its plant here to the A. G. B 
Supply Co., a heating and air 
tioning firm, which intends to us 
plant as a warehouse. 
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HERE is no product that can’t be made worse and sold for 

less .. . and flour is no exception. And any merchant who 
makes too cheap a sale has a powerful incentive to make the 
quality match the price. We cannot force you into trading with 
us by meeting the lowest price offered. But we can assure you 
that the basic ingredient of THORO-BREAD is a pride of 
craftsmanship and a determination to make THORO-BREAD 


always the perfect flour. 











ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 

















Evans Milling Co. 


iNDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Guest’ Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Weve 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring 








Jonres-HEeTTeELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders 
1911 Baltimore Ave. 


for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY F DUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. ING SECTION OF THE UNITED "STATES 


TERMINAL 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
Toledo 


ELEVATORS 
Columbus 
Portland 
Galveston 
Enid 
Buffalo 


Nashy ille 


St. Louis 


Kansas City 


OFFICES 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Galveston 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Minneapolis 
Davenport 
Columbus 
Buffalo 
Winnipeg 








Rye 





(Continued from page 31) 


than 93% of the acreage and 95% of 
the production. The remaining 5% of 
the world’s crop is grown mainly in 
the U.S., Argentina and Canada. 

By far the largest area of heavy 
concentration of rye production in the 
world is in Russia. That country, in 
the period referred to, accounted for 
more than 60% of the world’s acre- 
age and 51% of the production. The 
greater part of the Russian rye acre- 
age is located in the so-called non- 
chernozem region of poor forest soils 
that are moderately, or strongly, 
leached; moderately to strongly acid 
in reaction, and low in humus con- 
tent. These soils are unadapted for 
any other major grain, except oats. 
In most of this vast area also, the 
winters are generally too severe for 
winter wheat. 

The second largest area of heavy 
concentration is in Poland, which, 
in 1935-39, accounted for more than 
13% of the world’s acreage and 16% 
of the production. As in the principal 
producing areas in Russia, the bulk 
of the Polish rye crop is grown where 
soil and climatic conditions are un- 
favorable to the production of wheat 
as a bread grain. 

The third most important rye-pro- 
ducing area in the world is in Ger- 
many, which accounted for approxi- 
mately 7% of the world’s acreage 
and 12% of the production in the 
period under reference. In Germany, 
however, as in all other European 
countries, the better lands are used 
for wheat. 

Rye is also an important crop in a 
number of other European countries, 
especially in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, 
The Netherlands, and Sweden. In 
those, as in the other European rye- 
producing countries, the acreage de- 
voted to rye is determined largely 
by soil and climatic conditions, and 
especially by the extent to which 
sufficient quantities of wheat can be 
grown at a reasonable cost, as well 
as by requirements of the prevailing 
systems of crop rotation. Wheat is 
planted by preference wherever pos- 
sible. But where prospects for wheat 
are poor, rye, oats and barley are 
planted in accordance with customary 
crop-rotation practices. 
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Virtually all European countries 
produce wheat as well as rye, but 
very few of them produce enough 
wheat to meet their requirements. In 
some of them, considerable attention 
has been devoted to expanding wheat 
production at the expense of rye by 
adoption of intensive methods of cul- 
tivation and by attempts at develop- 
ing varieties that will give reasonable 
yields under existing climatic and 
soil conditions. Substantial progress 
along those lines has been made in 
several countries, but for vast areas 
of northern Europe, with their poor 
soils and severe winters, rye still] 
remains the surer and the cheaper 
bread grain. 

In brief, the continued importance 
of rye in the agriculture of north 
central and northwestern Europe is 
explained by the fact that it pro- 
vides a relatively low priced and 
excellent bread grain to offset what- 
ever deficits may exist in the avail- 
able supplies of the more expensive 
locally produced or imported wheat. 
The demand for a cheap feedstuff 
in the densely populated countries 
of Europe, which are climatically 
unsuitable for corn, is also a factor. 
For Europe, exclusive of Russia, 
however, the rye acreage has shown 
a definitely downward trend. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the aver- 
age area devoted to the crop in all 
Europe, including Russia, during the 
five-year period 1935-39 was 94 mil- 
lion acres, of which 61 million acres 
were in Russia. 


Non-European Output Rising 


While rye acreage and production 
have been declining in Europe, ex- 
clusive of Russia, the crop has made 
substantial progress in the several 
non-European producing countries 
for which crop statistics are avail- 
able. But even with this upward trend 
in production, the total rye crop in 
such non-European countries for the 
five-year period 1935-39 averaged only 
79 million bushels from approximate- 
ly 7 million acres, compared with 40 
million bushels from approximately 
three million acres during 1910-14. 
In order of importance as producers 
during 1935-39 the countries included 
in these non-European totals are the 
U.S., Turkey, Argentina, Canada and 
the Union of South Africa. The U.S. 
crop averaged 45 million bushels from 
two million acres. Just as in Europe, 
the production of rye in these non- 


(Continued on page 78) 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President 


F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasure 








F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasure! 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 




















Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


: i oa WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade - ‘a ae 

Minneapolis Grain Exchange 2 ew 0 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Tl. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 

Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 

— be ig Bae = — Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
‘ew Yor! ubber Exchange efese : 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 

New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 








ear MERCHANTS 


’ nein » SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


“FLOUR MILLS. | CO, + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


= POARD of TRADE BLDG. . KANSAS CITY, es 











- OATS + FEED GRAINS | 





muy ats aikes a. a 





Capacity. 10, 200, See Bus. 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres, and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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NEW LITERATURE 





Bread Softeners 


At the 24th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, held in Chicago last March, 
the general subject of bread soften- 
ers was discussed by three men. Dr. 
William B. Bradley, head of research 
laboratories, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, gave a general dis- 
cussion of the types of materials 
used to prevent bread staling and to 
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increase its softness. Dr. Bradley’s 
5-page bulletin covered the subject 
from the technical standpoint, de- 
scribing the chemical composition 
and nature of softeners. 


Walter T. Gase, Gase Baking Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., appeared on the pro- 
gram as opposing the use of soften- 
ers. His paper has been released as 
a 2-page bulletin. 

Louis O. Lucka, Purity Baking Co., 
Champaign, Ill., advocated the use 
of bread softeners in another 2-page 
bulletin. All three of these bulletins 
have been released to the member- 
ship of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and are available 
from Victor E. Marx, secretary of 


OT Ee ee ie 98S i 


that organization, Room 1354, La- 
Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped 
envelope is enclosed for the bulletin 
desired. 


Steam Detergent Methods 


How clean-up routines are being 
simplified, equipment downtime re- 
duced, costs lowered and many man- 
hours saved through the use of 
steam-detergent cleaning methods, is 
discussed in a special feature article 
appearing in a recent issue of Oakite 
News Service, house publication of 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 

The article defines steam-deter- 
gent cleaning as the simultaneous 


Your loaf will hit the top on the score sheet when you start 
with the fine baking qualities of REX and CHARM. These 


famous flours are endowed with the best in quality right 


from the start. Careful selection of superior wheats is fully 


matched by the expert milling skill and constant laboratory 


control we devote to processing this quality grain. The result 


is the superb baking qualities you get in REX and CHARM. 
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application of heat, steam pressure 
and detergent solution—a threefold 
combination said to be so effective 
that scarcely a soil will stand up 
against it—that makes possible im- 
portant time, cost and work say- 
ings. Also emphasized is the ease 
with which the _ steam-detergent 
method may be set up: in addition 
to a solution-lifting steam gun, the 
only requisites are a convenient 
source of steam supply, solution and 
steam hose and a suitable container 
to hold the detergent solution. No 
pumps, motors, pressure tanks, etc,, 
are necessary, the article states. 

In addition to listing the applica- 
tions of the steam-detergent method 
in removing various types of soils 
encountered in different industries, 
the article also provides interesting 
illustrations of actual steam-gun 
equipment cleaning and paint-strip- 
ping operations. Those desiring free 
copies of the issue of the Oakite 
News Service in which this article 
appears may address Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 157 Thames St., New 
York 6, N.Y. 


AMF Buyers’ Guide 


An attractive, two-color buyers’ 
guide, covering its complete line of 
bakery machinery and ovens, has just 
been released by the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., New York. 
AMF presents specifications, data 
and capacities of its AMF “Stand- 
and Bread Wrapper.” ‘“Twin-Pack” 
and “Half-Pack” parts which can 
be attached to even the oldest Stand- 
ard are described with illustrations 
of these two loaves. The catalog’s 
center spread pictures nine of AMF’s 
ovens. 

Specifications, features and capa- 
cities of AMF’s mixers are combined 
with pictures of all three. Tables 
show graphically the approximate 
mixing capacities of the “120,” ‘160” 
and ‘340” for various types of mixes, 
while the three methods of unload- 
ing the “Glen 340” are also pic- 
tured. Six of the beaters, whips and 
accessories available for the Glens 
are also shown and their functions 
described. 

For those interested in obtaining 
copies of the Buyers’ Guide, write the 
Bakery Division, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Safety Film Directory 


A “National Directory of Safety 
Films” has been prepared by the 
National Safety Council in coopera- 
tion with Business Screen magazine. 
A comprehensive listing of 403 mo- 
tion pictures and _ slidefilms, both 
sound and silent, for safety educa- 
tion within business and industry, 
on the farm, in homes and schools 
and on the streets and highways. 
Classified and indexed, with film 
synopsis, type, source and avail- 
ability for purchase, rental or loan. 
Further information is available from 
the National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. The price 
is 25¢. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FREIHOFER CONSTRUCTION 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—The William 
Freihofer Baking Co. plans to build 
another plant in this city, it was re- 
cently announced by Ross D. Miller, 
president. Details have not been 
worked out yet, he said. The local 
expansion is part of a long-range 
program. Headquarters of the com- 
pany were recently moved here from 
Philadelphia. Established in the lat- 
ter city 70 years ago, the compan) 
now does business in seven states and 
employs more than 2,000 persons. 
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Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IS KING 


We have always milled POLAR BEAR flour on the 
principle of giving our customers the finest baking 
quality. Often our customers tell us that POLAR 
BEAR has shown such uniform fine baking results 
that they would hesitate to use any other flour. We 


pledge that POLAR BEAR bakers will continue to 
find this famous brand a quality leader always. 

















Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
































The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 











ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "1 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





*. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 











. HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, Ul. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





és Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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European countries is relegated main- 
ly to areas that are unsuitable for 
the production of winter wheat be- 
cause of soil and climatic factors. 


Rye in International Trade 


Unlike wheat, which enters inter- 
national trade in large quantities, 
the movement of rye in trade be- 
tween nations is relatively small, be- 
ing limited chiefly to the quantities 
needed to cover occasional deficits in 
countries which are themselves large 
producers. In fact, international trade 
in rye is much smaller than that of 
any other grain, except oats, and 
even oats frequently will move into 
export channels in slightly larger 
quantity than rye. The ranking of 
grains as far as the usual tonnage in 
international trade is concerned is 
wheat, corn, rice, barley and oats or 
rye. 

International trade in rye reached 
its peak at the beginning of the 
present century. Shortly after the 
turn of the century world exports of 
rye were averaging 117 million bush- 
els (1909-10 to 1913-14) bushels an- 
nually. Since that time they have 
steadily declined. The average for 
the four years ended with 1938-39 
was only 36 million bushels. World 
exports of rye during these years 
were only a small part of world pro- 
duction. In the 1909-13 period (year 
beginning July 1), they represented 
11% of production and during 1925-29 
and 1930-34, 4%. During the last 
four years preceding the outbreak of 
World War II, world exports repre- 
sented only 2% of production. 

Rye, therefore, is very much of a 
stay-at-home crop. Since most of it 
is produced and consumed in Europe, 
international trade in rye is natur- 
ally confined largely to that conti- 
nent. Many European countries fre- 
quently import and export rye at the 
same time, either importing high 
quality rye for bread making and ex- 
porting lower quality grain for feed, 
or importing feed rye and exporting 
food rye. Normally, however, Russia 
is by far the leading European ex- 
porter followed by Poland and the 
Danube basin. 

Outside Europe, only three coun- 
tries are interested in exporting rye. 
These are the U.S., Canada and Ar- 
gentina, which first became interested 
in producing rye for the export mar- 
ket after the end of World War I, 
when European countries were faced 
with a critical shortage of bread 
grain because of war devastation, poor 
crops, and the disappearance of Rus- 
sia as an important source of supply. 

Rye exports from these three coun- 
tries reached a peak during the five- 
year period 1925-26 to 1920-30, to- 
gether totaling 25 million bushels, 
more than half of which originated 
in the U.S. Since then, such exports 
have declined drastically, averaging 
annually less than two million bush- 
els each from the U.S. and Canada 
and slightly more than three million 
bushels from Argentina during the 
four years ended with 1938-39. The 
principal factors in the declining im- 
portance of rye exports from non- 
European countries during the 1930's 
was the recovery in European agri- 
cultural production and the adoption 
of trade barriers; the resumption. of 
exports from Russia, supplemented by 
exports from Poland; and the fact 
that prices quoted on European-grown 
rye were generally lower than those 
on rye from overseas sources. 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-F LOU R—M—_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 








447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





L.€. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











. Quality Flour for Every Ned 
Cliff H. Morris & C0. 


NEW YORK 5 


3 25 Beaver Street 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Oable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“Famed,’”’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRY,”’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Grainistic,”” London 





W. H. Rutherfurd 


D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


OC. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLomA,”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
58 Constitution Street LEITH 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 
17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 


Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘Jos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘““Grarns,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. ¥. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 





Cable Address: “Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES’”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM | 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


94 Meent 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 
FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Established 1881 
BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


FEEDSTUFF sn” 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY | 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,” Oslo 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 





Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
MOPED 2 ALLE SAT TL LT TT 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


ail 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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“The Choice oof the "Hose Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 


Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


W ater Demineralizer 


The American Cyanamid Co. has 
announced the addition of a new 
model water demineralizer to its line. 
The model, known as the Filt-r-stil 
Model U-60-2B is designed to deliver 
the low-cost chemical equivalent of 
distilled water by means of ion ex- 
change without heat. 


The unit requires no attention be- 
tween regenerations of the ion-ex- 
changing resins used, and only the 
occasional services of one unskilled 
workman are required to operate it. 

For water containing 100 parts per 
million of solids as calcium carbonate, 
the cost of chemicals is 23.7¢ per 
1,000 gal. 

The manufacturer points out that 
since the cost of distilled water is 
usually given as from $2 to $8 a 
thousand gallons, the use of the Filt- 
r-stil demineralizer offers substantial 
savings in the production of mineral- 
free water. The new model U-60-2B 
has a capacity of 60 gal. of water an 
hour containing from 5 to 20 ppm. 
of dissolved ionized solids. Where wa- 
ter of higher quality is required, or 
where the raw water available is 
relatively high in total solids, the 
standard, four-bed model U-60 is rec- 
ommended. 

Complete information on the de- 
mineralizer can be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to the American 
Cyanimid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


¥ ¥ 





Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


A wet-dry vacuum cleaner, with 
a capacity of 50 gallons has been 
added to the line of floor and carpet 
cleaning and maintenance equipment 
manufactured by Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 2277 Ford Parkway, St. 
Paul, Minn. It was designed for use 
on large industrial floors. 

The unit is powered with a 1% H.P. 
motor and is mounted on a heavy- 
duty, three wheel truck. In the top 
of the collector drum is a bronze 
woo] filter unit and the machine is 
easily emptied by pulling it over a 
drain and opening a large gate valve 
which gives free passage to water, 
mud and solids that have been picked 
up. 

Complete information about the 
unit, MCV-255, may be obtained by 
addressing a request to the manu- 
facturer at the address given above. 


, 


Small Scoop Developed 


A newly designed scoop which 
funnels sugar and flour into small 
openings is the recent addition to the 
line of Rogers Plastic Corp., North 
Wilbraham, Mass. The tapered end 
is said to overcome the usual diffi- 
culty experienced by the use of most 
scoops when funneling from a large 
container to a small bowl, or other 
receptacle. The small scoop is mold- 
ed of Lustrex. Further information 
may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO ALLIEDS CHARTERED 

BUFFALO—tThe charter for the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
in Buffalo has been approved by the 
members. The organization held 
a big “get together” meeting for the 
members and their families at the 
Park Lane restaurant. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











We Buy 
USED FLOUR BAGS 
e Paper ¢e Burlap e« Cotton 
and assure you maximum return 


GITTLIN CHARLOTTE BAG CO. 





P.O. Box 2506 Charlotte, N. ©. 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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‘CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 


Nov. 18-19—Animal Industry Con- 
ference sponsored by California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., annual 
convention at the Governor’s Halls, 
State Fair Grounds, Sacramento, Cal.; 
secretary-treasurer, I. J. Stromnes, 
1400 10th St., Sacramento 14. 


Nov. 22-23—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
executive secretary, Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


1949 
Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 


‘tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 


of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
35th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
dr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 


May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
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Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
til. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 


wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Don Jackson, Ideal Pastry 
Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 
Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., 
Baltimore. 
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™ 
S unpasinc NEW FACTS about the food value of different types of 
bread are revealed in recent studies reported in one of the leading 
scientific journals.* 


Six groups of female laboratory animals, each subsisting on one 
of six types of bread and previously used for growth studies** were 
observed on the same diets until they had produced and weaned 
their third litters. 


Results of these tests during the more critical nutritive periods 
of gestation and lactation are dramatically presented in the data 
showing the number of young weaned in the third litter of each group: 


Per cent weaned 


Group fed of their third litter 


nonfat milk bread (6%) 54.8% 
enriched nonfat milk bread (6%) 49.0% 
enriched water bread 36.4% 
water bread 21.1% 
whole wheat nonfat milk bread (6%) 7.1% 
whole wheat bread NONE 


Not only does this confirm earlier proof of the superior value of bread 
made with 6% nonfat milk solids but it furnishes significant evidence 
(a) of the nutritive superiority of white bread over whole wheat 
bread and (b) the addition of nonfat dry milk solids to the bread 
greatly improves its nutritional value while enrichment does not add 
appreciably to the practical nutritional value of the loaf. 





* Beaty, A., and Fairbanks, B. W., Cereal Chemistry, May, 1948. 
** Riggs, L. K., Beaty, A., J. Dairy Sci. 29:821-829 (1946) 












AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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J. H. CALDWELL OPENS 
OFFICE IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—John H. Caldwell, 
Sr., this week announced the opening 
of a Kansas City branch office, with 
Harold C. Wright, formerly with Con- 
sumers Cooperative Assn., named as 
manager. The Caldwell company is 
a broker of all types of feed ingre- 
dients. 

Location of the new office is 434 
Board of Trade Building. Mr. Wright 
was with General Mills, Inc., before 
and immediately following the war. 
He was a sergeant in the U.S. Army 
for four years, receiving his dis- 
charge in Japan after the war was 
over. He was an assistant in the feed 
department of the Consumers Co- 
operative Assn. for one year. 

Mr. Caldwell entered the brokerage 
business in St. Louis in 1946, after 
resigning as vice president in charge 
of purchasing for the Ralston Purina 
Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY OFFICE MOVES 


ATLANTA—The local branch office 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has moved 
from the Candler Bldg., Atlanta, into 
new quarters on the 13th floor of the 
First National Bank Bldg. The new 
offices are immediately adjacent to 
those of the regional office of Pills- 
bury here. 
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W. H. ROBERTSON NAMED 
WES-TEX PLANT MANAGER 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Finis E. Cow- 
an and R. Tullis Cofer, co-managers 
of Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, which 
firm also operates Arrow Mills, 
Brownwood, Texas, and Wes-Tex 
Grain & Milling Co., Plainview and 
Amarillo, Texas, have announced the 
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selection of W. Howard Robertson as 
local manager of the Wes-Tex Grain 
& Milling Co. plant at Plainview. Mr. 
Robertson succeeds the former man- 
ager, Charles Baxter, who resigned 
Nov. 1 to engage in the grain busi- 
ness for his own account. 
Announcement also was made of 
the appointment of Fred Lyons, Jr., 
as district manager of the Arrow op- 


“erated plants in central and western 


Texas, which include the above named 
properties. 

Mr. Robertson has had a number 
of years’ experience in the grain and 
milling business, his first association 
having been in the traffic depart- 
ment of a large elevator in Fort 
Worth, later with a northern Texas 
flour mill and more recently as assis- 
tant manager of Standard Milling 
Co., Lubbock, Texas. 

Mr. Lyons has been associated with 
the organization for a number of 
years, more recently as local manag- 
er of Arrow’s grain elevator, flour 
mill and feed mill, Brownwood. Both 
Mr. Robertson and Mr. Lyons wili 
make their homes in Plainview. 
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7 STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETINGS 
REMAIN ON GMI SCHEDULE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Officials of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., traveling in the com- 
pany’s airplane, have conducted three 
of the series of 10 stockholders’ meet- 
ings being held throughout the coun- 
try. 

The next gathering is scheduled for 
Nov. 3 at Chicago, with the remain- 
der of the schedule as follows: Nov. 
5, Detroit; Nov. 9, Buffalo; Nov. 12, 
Washington; Nov. 15, New York; Nov. 
18, Atlanta, and Nov. 22, Minne- 
apolis. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 











board, and James F. Bell, former 
chairman of the board, are included 
in the group that is conducting the 
meetings. The party returned to Min- 
neapolis after completing the West 
Coast schedule and before beginning 
the meetings in midwestern and east- 
ern cities. The first three gatherings 
were held at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Oklahoma City. A sec- 
ond meeting is scheduled for Minne- 
apolis Nov. 23 for employees of the 
company. 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS ARE 
STANDARD BRANDS’ GUESTS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, were the guests 
of Standard Brands, Inc., at a lunch- 
eon given at the Hasty Tasty bakery 
and restaurant recently. J. M. Feist, 
Standard Brands, welcomed the group 
and introduced Elmer Holsher, Dean 
Badger and Al Killian. 

After the luncheon, J. M. Long, 
secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota, gave a short talk 
on the importance of local, state and 
national bakery associations. He 
brought out to the men that these 
organizations help a great deal both 
on bakery production and merchan- 
dising. 

The film “Springtime Is Eggtime” 
was then shown. The selection of eggs 
to be used as raw material, their 
breaking and the sanitary methods 
of inspection during the separation 
of the yolks and whites were illus- 
trated. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAJOR U.S. FOOD CROP 


Grain of all kinds constitutes the 
major food crop in the USS. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed prices are down 
about $2 ton across the board from a week 
ago. Bran continues in fairly good demand, 
but standard middlings are draggy and 
there is a definite decrease in the in- 
terest in flour middlings and red dog, which 
has held the heavy feeds at wide premi- 
ums over bran for many weeks. The east- 
ern hog feeding demand for red dog is 
lessening as slaughter time draws nearer, 
Mill offerings of bran still are not pressing 
despite better running time of some plants, 
because a number of recently struck mills 
had good backlogs of orders to fill. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: bran $45.50, standard midds, 
$45.50, flour midds. $59, red dog $67 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Kansas City: Demand is very slow for 
shorts but holding steady for bran. Thus 
price relationships are narrowing and bran 
is up to $44@44.50, while shorts are down 
to $49@49.50; mixed car interest is good. 
Production is in good volume but reduced 
future running time is limiting the vol- 
ume of offers. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is good, with 
bran in greater demand than shorts. Sup- 
plies about offset the demand. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $44, shorts $49.50; 
bran down $1, shorts down $5, compared 
with preceding week. 


Salina: Demand for bran is good with 
prices unchanged and fair for shorts with 
prices $2@2.50 ton lower. Supplies are 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $43@44, gray shorts $51@651.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $49@50, gray shorts $57@58, about $2 
lower on bran and $6 lower on shorts, com- 
pared to previous week. Demand is good 
for both bran and shorts improved after 
some days of dullness. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed interest contracted 
rather sharply and brought about sharply 
lower prices for shorts. Bran continued 
in fairly strong demand, and the market 
weakened only slightly. Mixed car buyers 
were active and absorbed most offerings. 
Nothing was accumulated. Quotations, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran $43@44, mill run $16, 
gray shorts $49@49.50. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $175 
lower than the previous week, the decline 
being on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $46@47, mill run $48.80@49.80, shorts 
$51.40@52.40; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $48.50@50, standard midis. 
$50.50, flour midds. $57@58, red dog $68@72. 


St. Louis: There is a fair demand for 














RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Subject te confirmation and market change 


we offer 


CERES STANDARD PATENT $5.30 
CERES SHORT PATENT $5.40 
DURUM FANCY PATENT $5.45 


BASIS BULK F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 
Prompt Shipment 


Samples Gladly Furnished! 
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spot bran but very -Httle interest in for- 
ward shipment. No demand exists for gray 
shorts, spot or otherwise. Offerings of bran 
are tight, ray shorts are ample for the 
demand. Bran is 50¢ off, while gray shorts 
are $1.50 lower. Prices for bran are $46.50 
@47, gray shorts $54.50@55 spot, deliv- 
ered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: A curtailed output is barely 
able to take care of the demand, result- 
ing in a tight condition and a firm price 
position. Bran is up $3 ton from the pre- 
yious week with lesser increases for stand- 
ard middlings and flour middlings, red dog 
alone holding to the previous week’s level. 
The trend is firm. Quotations, f.0.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $52@53, standard midds. $53@ 
54, flour midds. $58@59, red dog $71@72. 

jladelphia: Some dealers report the 
sete of vtandard middlings and bran im- 
proved the past few days, but others say 
the situation is pretty much the same, 
with almost none available for spot de- 
livery and shipment on that basis com- 
manding a premium over the deferred type. 
The quotation on bran is up $3 from the 
previous week to $58@59, while standard 
midds. rose $1 to $59@60. Red dog is un- 
changed at $74@75. 

Boston: Millfeed prices are higher in 
the Boston market this week, although 
buying was more or less on the cautious 


side and limited to immediate needs. Spring 
bran and middlings are $1.50 higher, while 
mixed feeds showed an advance of $2.50. 
Red dog also was firmer, advancing $2. 


The trade in general was reluctant to ar- 
range any forward business, which was 
probably dictating the prevailing weak- 
ness in corn which it was felt in time 
would be reflected in other ingredients. 
$59, middlings 


Quotations: spring bran 
$60, mixed feeds $59.50, red dog 
Pittsburgh: The sale of millfeeds slowed 
up considerably the past week. Prices in 
some iines eased while in others a small 
advance is shown. Interest lagged with no 
apparent raeson given. Only small fill-in 
orders are being sold, and no forward 
buying in any millfeed line is being done 
in this market. Quotations, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, f.o.b.: bran $55.20@57.60, standard 
midds. $56.70@58.60, flour midds. $69.20, 


red dog $75.20. 
New Orleans: Millfeed prices are easing 


up somewhat, especially on gray shorts. 
Demand is not heavy, and while supplies 
are limited they are finding no difficulty 
in keeping up with inquiries. Buyers, par- 
ticularly feed mixers, are holding their 


purchases to immediate and first half No- 
vember shipment. ‘Sales in general are 
sluggish. Export inquiries show a little 
interest, but no sales are reported. Bran 
$52@53.25, shorts $58@58.75. 

Seattle: The market firmed up a little 
during the week, as barley moved up from 
$514@52.50 bulk, at Seattle and thus en- 
abled some firming in millfeed, but the 
advance was not significant so far as 
indicating a definite trend. The trade felt 
that settlement of the maritime strike, 
when it occurs, should have a _ definite 
depressive effect on the market, and thus 
buyers were not reaching out for supplies 
lest the strike settlement find them with 
forward commitments which might be above 
the market. Market steady to firm at $48 
sacked, Seattle-Tacoma. 

Portland: Mill run $47, middlings $52 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand stimulated 
by colder weather. Mills are operating to ca- 
pacity six days a week, with plants closed 
Sunday. Bookings run into December. Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run $48, mid- 
dlings $53; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $55, middlings $60; to California: red 
bran $55.50, middlings $60.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds are tight- 
ening up. Demand has increased consid- 
erably while the supply is not as ample. 
Quotations: bran $55, shorts $57, middilings 
$60, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues keen, with no immediate 
let-up in sight. Due to the lack of sizable 
quantities coming forward to mills, domestic 
buying orders are in excess of supplies. 
The bulk from western mills is going to 
eastern Canada, but there are a few minor 
and unimportant sales being made in the 
Prairie provinces. Some stocks from Al- 
berta mills are moving into British Co- 
lumbia. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 eatra. 

Vancouver: While domestic demand in 
this territory continues only fair, prices 
have stiffened, with current quotations up 
& dollar. The advance is reported to be 
the result of the cancellation of the big 
Canadian flour order from Italy and also 
lesser operation in sight for many of the 
small prairie mills, resulting in less pres- 
sure to sell millfeed. Stocks here are am- 
ple for current needs. Some export of 
middlings is being handled to Honolilu, 
although Canadian ideas on bran and shorts 
are well above U.S. offerings. Cash car 
quotations: bran $53.80, shorts $56.80, mid- 
dlings $60.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


a 





St. Louis: Prices advanced 25¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are fair. Pure 
white $5.65, medium $5.40, dark $4.15, rye 
meal $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices dropped 
about a nickel a sack last week as rye 
Srain fell back a little from its recent ad- 
Yancing trend. Interest in flour, however, 





held to the light volume evident for some 
time. Quotations Oct. 30: pure white $4.85, 
medium $4.65, dark $4.35 sacked, Minne- 
apolis. : 

Chicago: There is no activity in the rye 
flour market. Only scattered single cars 
are being sold. Directions are fair. White 
patent rye $5.05@5.25, medium $4.80@4.95, 
dark $3.60@4.45. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 

Buffalo: The market for rye flours is 
somewhat below normal, but generally 
speaking is believed to be in better de- 
mand than other types of flour at this 
time. Trend is steady, with demand and 
supply about normal. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $5.55@5.60, dark $4.05@4.10, 
medium $5.30@5.35. 

Philadelphia: Despite an improved supply 
outlook for dark flour, the rye market here 
continues to move into higher ground, and 
prevailing levels in most instances are 
sharply above where bakers acquired pres- 
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ent stocks. This means that reluctance to 
buy is even greater than it has been re- 
cently. The quotation on rye white of 
$5.65@5.75 is 40¢ higher than a week 
earlier. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour took a 
slight turn upward the past week through- 
out the district. Only fill-in purchases are 
being made, and over a wider territory 
more sales of small amounts of rye flours 
are reported, accounting for the slightly 
increased sales volume. Rye flour, fancy 
white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district: $5.50, me- 
dium patent $5.10@5.20, dark patent $4.20 
@4.60, blended $5.65@6.05, rye meal $5. 

New York: Advancing rye markets kept 
the demand for flour to hand-to-mouth 
replacements. On the break at the close 
of the week buyers continued cautious, 
and bookings were still not large. Pure 
white patents $5.25@5.50. 

Atlanta: Demand is light to fair; the 
trend stronger and supply ample; rye, 
white $5.85@6, dark $3.85@4. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal improves slightly, as the season ad- 
vances, with improved domestic sales sup- 
plementing export trade, made up of small 
lots. Supplies are moderate and sufficient 
to take care of all buying orders. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
lb sacks $5.40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Considerable improve- 
ment in demand for these products is noted 
in domestic outlets. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
jutes $5.20, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.63 Nov. 1; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 


Put your packages to this test* 


Hold a lighted match under 
corner section of one of your 
present packages. If it is a 
laminated package, the inner, 
protective liner will loosen and 
separate from board. 


Laminated packages are made 
of highest quality paperboard, 
laminated to a _  greaseproof 
sheet with a combining agent 
composed of microcrystalline wax 
and other materials which create 
a firm bond and a moistureproof 
barrier. 











they’re moistureproof and grease- 
proof, and so keep the product fresh 


and flavorful longer. 


their sturdy, 3-layer construction 
keeps their contents neat and un- 


crushed. 





*if they fail to “Spass.°? your baked goods 
are not getting proper protection 


Your packages have a very important job to do. They must present 
and deliver your products to the consumer in such condition that she 
not only buys the first time . . . but buys again! 


That is why it will pay you ‘to make the test shown above . . . to 
make sure you are using laminated packages. Laminated packages, be- 
cause of their unique construction, set a whole new standard of bakery 


product protection: 


they remain free of sales-killing 
grease spots, because of their inner, 


greaseproof liner. 


and designs. 


they stand up against competition, 
because of their eye-catching color 


Many different styles . . . cartons, trays, U-boards . . . for cakes, cookies, doughnuts, 
buns, sweet yeast-raised goods. You can get complete details about laminated packages 
from your regular representative of any of the manufacturers listed below. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


United Boord and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Western Canada’s New Wheat Crop 
Reported High in Grade, Quality 


Western Canada’s new wheat crop 
is high in grade and bushel weight, 
and very satisfactory in general bak- 
ing quality, according to tests made 
by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers’ laboratory. Average protein con- 
tent is estimated to be 13.6%, the 
same figure as the longtime average. 
Over 80% of the crop is grading 1 
and 2 Northern and there is very lit- 
tle tough and damp wheat. With a 
carryover of 76 million bushels and 
an estimated production of 358 million 
bushels, about 435 million bushels of 
western wheat will be available for 
domestic use and for export in 
1948-49. 

“Compared with last year’s wheat, 
the new crop is, on the average, dis- 
tinctly higher in bushel weight and 
flour yield, slightly lower in protein 
content, fully equal if not superior 
in all-round baking quality, higher 
in absorption, about the same in 
gassing power, and higher in pigment 
content,” according to the laboratory 
report. “Doughs handle very well and 
are softer and more malleable this 
year. 

“Except in bushel weight and flour 
yield, which decrease with grade, 
there are only small differences in 
quality between the first three grades 
of the new crop. Absorption varies 
by less than a half per cent, pro- 
tein and loaf volume levels are al- 
most identical, external and inter- 
nal loaf properties are about the 
same, and differences in dough-han- 
dling quality are not detectable. The 
three grades have similar supporting 
value for weaker wheats and are 
very satisfactory for this purpose. 
Gassing power is essentially the same 
for 1 and 2 Northern and slightly 
higher for 3 Northern, and pigment 
contents are almost identical for the 
three grades. 

“The new amber durum wheat crop 
is higher in bushel weight, appre- 
ciably lower in. protein content, but 
superior in macaroni-making qual- 
ity to last year’s corresponding 
grades. This year, there is very lit- 
tle 1 C.W., and over 70% of the 
crop is grading 3 C.W. and lower 
because Pellissier and Golden Ball, 
two varieties excluded from the two 
top grades, are still being grown 
extensively. Production is estimat- 
ed to be about 15 million bushels, 
which is 36% greater than in 1947.” 

Some of the more important qual- 
ity data for average samples of 1, 2 
and 3 Northern of the new crop, and 
corresponding values for the 1947 
crop, are given in the accompanying 
table. 

A crop bulletin entitled ‘The Qual- 
ity of Western Canadian Wheat, 1948 
Crop” by J. Ansel Anderson and T. 


1 Northern 


Property— 1948 


Bushel weight, Ib 64.5 
Flour yield, % . ‘ 72.7 
Wheat protein, % 13.5 
Gassing power, mm. 410 
Yellow pigment, p.p.m 3.43 
Absorption, % .. : 61.5 
Loaf volume, cc. ....... ‘ se ee 





R. Aitken, which contains a com- 
prehensive account of the quality of 
different grades of hard red spring 
and amber-durum wheat, will be re- 
leased shortly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY CLOSES 


TORONTO — Hamilton’s oldest 
bakeshop, Lloyd’s Bakery, recently 
closed its doors after 38 years of 
baking cakes and pastries. The own- 
ers, three brothers, said they were 
retiring from business because the 
rapid increase in the price of in- 
gredients caused them to work for 
practically nothing. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 














License Restrictions 
for British Bakers, 


Grocers Relaxed 


LONDON—Ministry of Food li- 
censes are no longer required for 
the opening of new shops by bakers 
and grocers in Britain. 

Announcing this, the Ministry stat- 
ed that new bakers will get supplies 
of flour only if they can produce 
strong local evidence of a need for 
their shops. Furthermore, a license 
will still be required for the sale of 
confectionery. Grocers are more for- 
tunate in that anyone wishing to start 
a new grocery business will get ra- 
tioned goods providing he can produce 
a guarantee that at least 25 custo- 
mers are prepared to register with 
him and to obtain goods against ra- 
tion coupons from him alone. This 
provision provides for the sale of 
packeted flours by the new grocer. 

While this relaxation will have few 
immediate effects on the flour and 
bread trade, the relief indicated has 
caused comment in trading circles. 

Many traders feel that the inci- 
dence of government controls has 
protected the inefficient trader at the 
expense of the efficient. Some are 
content, it is alleged, to accept trade 
without making any effort to im- 
prove the quality of their products in 
spite of the lack of raw materials 
and the prevalence of production re- 
strictions imposed by the govern- 
ment 

While the baking trade will wel- 
come the return of competition, hopes 
have been expressed that the system 
of giving free gifts to customers as 
an incentive to patronage will not 
be renewed. In the baking trade gifts 
of household requisites were common 
in prewar days. Prominent bakers 
feel that good service and high quali- 
ty should be the standards upon 
which traders should rely. 

Bulk buying by government organ- 





2 Northern 3 Northern 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
63.0 64.0 61.5 63.5 61.0 
71.6 72.4 71.3 71.6 70.2 
13.4 13.6 13.9 13.5 13.9 
390 400 400 460 480 
2.78 3.48 3.03 3.49 3.00 
60.3 61.9 60.0 61.9 60.0 
770 805 775 795 800 


izations must be discontinued in a 
swing toward free enterprise, ob- 
servers here feel, since a return 
to conditions of private trade may 
well mean a reduction in world 
prices. Secondly, world currency diffi- 
culties will have to be solved. Third- 
ly, and of primary importance, is the 
abolition of prohibitive duties im- 
posed or about to be imposed by 
European countries on imported flour. 
In the case of the United Kingdom 
the duty on American flour now 
stands at 10% and Holland proposes 
to impose a duty of 3% as soon as 
trade is free. Finally, transport 
charges across the Atlantic will have 
to be reconsidered and efforts made 
by the American and Canadian mill- 
ers to ensure that the cost of car- 
rying flour to Europe is no more than 
the cost of carrying the wheat re- 
quired by the home milling industry. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY FLOUR MILLS DIVIDEND 


TORONTO—A quarterly dividend 
of 87%¢ a share on preferred stock 
has been declared by Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto. This represents 
the’ initial payment at the increased 
rate in accordance with the arrange- 
ments made in 1944 for clearing away 
arrears on the old preferred shares 
of Western Canada Flour Mills, which 
was then the name of the present 
company. The current dividend, which 
was payable Nov. 1, lifts the annual 
rate from $2.50 to $3.50 a _ share, 
which means the payment of an ad- 
ditional $37,000 a year on the 37,- 
000 preferred shares now outstanding. 
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HALIFAX AND ST. JOHN 
FACILITIES INCREASED 
TORONTO — Increased elevator 
and handling facilities have been pre- 
pared by harbor boards at Halifax 
and St. John in anticipation of heavy 
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shipments of grain beginning with 
the closing of the St. Lawrence River 
route. It has been stated that there 
is prospect of some U.S. grain going 
through these ports, in addition to 
that from the Canadian West, as in- 
quiries have been received as to fa- 
cilities for routing U.S. shipments 
in case the American coast ports 
are unable to handle the volume 
expected from the big American 
wheat crop. 
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LAKEHEAD PORTS SHIP 
2,000,000 BU. DAILY 


TORONTO — Navigation: officials 
report that grain is being shipped 
east from the lakehead ports at the 
rate of about 2 million bushels daily. 
Shipments from western Canada to 
Fort William and Port Arthur termi- 
nals total between 1,000 to 1,200 
cars daily. 

The present navigation season has 
seen more than 155 million bushels 
of grain shipped east from the lake- 
head. 

Most of the grain now reaching 
the terminals is from Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the Manitoba crop hav- 
ing been moved earlier. 
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DOLLAR SHORTAGES LIMIT 
CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


TORONTO — Flour exports from 
Canada for the balance of this crop 
year receive constant speculative con- 
sideration. Two limiting factors are 
the world-wide shortage of dollars 
and restrictions of ECA funds to 
wheat flour purchases in the U.S. 

In the first eight months of 1948, 
exports of wheat flour from Canada 
were down 43%. The eight-month 
total was 8.1 million barrels against 
14.3 million in 1947. The slump was 
attributed to a short crop. In 1947, 
wheat flour exports averaged 1,480,- 
000 bbl. a month. This compares with 
a wartime high of 1,140,000 and a 
low of 330,000 monthly average in 
1938. 

Latest figures show ECA flour pur- 
chases in Canada to the end of Sep- 
tember totaled $26.8 million. All 
of this went to Britain. Continued 
payment for the amounts specified 
in this contract is anticipated. 








ke 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—When it was realized in 
Europe that world harvests were 
going to be the best for many years, 
traders began conjecture upon the 
future trend of the market and hopes 
were expressed that greater supplies 
would mean lower prices. This was a 
natural assumption, although several 
factors must be borne in mind when 
assessing the future position, not the 
least being the point that in the U.S. 
the price is stabilized by the prevail- 
ing price support policy. Although 
nothing has occurred which can be 
classified as a “break’’ there are 
some indications that a downward 
movement is imminent. 


European importers are watching 
with some show of pleasure the dif- 
ficulties facing the Argentinian ad- 
ministration. For too long have the 
Argentinians held Europe to ransom 
and her unsuccessful efforts to dis- 
pose of large surpluses of wheat and 
corn are leaving importing countries 





By George E. Swarbreck 





unmoved since their own large cro))s, 
together with American aid, are sul- 
ficient to meet immediate requi:e- 
ments. 

Coarse grains are, of course, urg- 
ently needed and observers consid- 
er that a fall in the price of wheat 
might mean a corresponding fall in 
the price of feed grains. This is the 
sole extent of Britain’s interest 4t 
the moment because the major por- 
tion of her wheat and flour require- 
ments are assured by the Anglo-( 
nadian contract. A new contract ! 
expected to be signed shortly wit! 
Australia at a price lower than 
present in force. 

Of the other European importin 
nations, France, Denmark and Bi 
gium do not need wheat or flow 
but are in the market for anim 
feed and appear to be holding ‘ 
in the hope that prices will drop 
U.S. sources will be used eventually 
to fill the demand but so far they 
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are showing reluctance to make deals 
over and above their ERP alloca- 
jons. 

Switeertand is reported to be in 
the market for wheat and flour and 
Canada has been indicated as a poten- 
tial source of supply. Spain continues 
to obtain her supplies of wheat from 
the Argentine, although complaining 
of the high prices charged. 

Corn, of which Argentina is said 
to have a surplus of 3 million tons, 
has been reduced in price without 
any show of interest by potential 
customers. Holland has nibbled but 
would undoubtedly prefer to deal in 
American markets if the dollar posi- 
tion allowed. 


x * * 


Indicative of the Argentinian atti- 
tude to Europe was President Peron’s 
recent apologia for the high prices 
charged for corn sold to Holland. 
Referring to the price of 45 pesos 
a quintal ($136.68 ton, f.o.b.), he 
said, “In the old days corn was 
bought in the Argentine at 2.40 pesos 
and sold to Holland where it was 
turned into eggs, cheese and poultry, 
which competed with Argentine prod- 
uce on the international market. Now 
paying 45 pesos for corn, we shall 
see \\hether they can compete with 
their hogs, cheese and eggs. We 
would rather burn it than give them 
weapons to compete with us in other 


lines.” 
* * * 


British traders attribute many of 
the country’s difficulties to the sys- 
tem of bulk buying practiced by the 
government, and although frequent 
attacks have been made by influen- 
tial business men there are no signs 
of relaxation. Naturally, the pre- 
vailing shortage of foreign exchange 
has a lot to do with the maintenance 
of the system, but it is alleged that 
the secrecy practiced by the govern- 
ment is a pointer to the costliness 
of the operations. 

The national press has joined the 
battle and the major target for their 
attacks is John Strachey, minister 
of food. Mr. Strachey has shown some 
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signs of ill temper when replying to 
criticisms of his refusal to quote 
current commodity stocks. The point 
is made that when the British send 
a single buyer abroad, the overseas 
sellers gang up and raise the price, 
knowing full well that there is no 
competition. That is the situation in 
both the Argentine and Russia. 


For wheat and flour the govern- 
ment has an excellent buyer in the 
person of James V. Rank, but it is 
doubtful whether he is consulted 
when deals are made with Russia and 
the Argentine at the political level. 
The importers, on the other hand, 
by the very nature of their calling 
and business acumen would see that 
only the lowest prices were paid and 
would be in open competition with 
other countries thus benefiting trade 
generally. The campaign for the free- 
ing of trade will be intensified dur- 
ing the coming winter, but traders 
say it must be stressed that a low- 
ering of prices is a condition prece- 
dent to successful trading. 


Many importers have stated that 
they would prefer to see British man- 
ufactured goods directed toward 
Canada rather than to Russia and 
the Argentine in order that the bal- 
ance of the requirements of wheat 
and flour could come from a common- 
wealth source. They have no faith 
in agreements with Russia and her 


satellites. 
* * * 


Russian propaganda continues to 
stress the success of wheat growing 
in Siberia. Mechanization has speed- 
ed up the work and nullified the ef- 
fects of the long winter, while im- 
proved cultivation, treatment of seed 
before sowing and the development 
of quick maturing types of wheat 
has aided progress. Additional flour 
mills are being built. 


ee @? 2 


Poland has started to export grain 
for the first time since the war. A 
shipment of 300 tons has been sent 
to Norway and it is intended to ex- 
tend the market to Denmark, Swed- 
den, Czechoslovakia and also to west- 
ern Europe. Norway and Sweden 
made substantial purchases from Rus- 
sia last year but will receive a ma- 
jor portion of their current require- 
ments from the U.S. under the terms 
of ERP. Denmark has harvested a 
good crop and needs little wheat this 


year. 
7 * * 


Britain is looking to Australia to 
increase her wheat and flour ship- 
ments because they can be bought 
for sterling, whereas Canadian sup- 
plies require dollars. C. T. Chapman 
of the Australian Wheat Board, re- 
cently announced that current Aus- 
tralian exports totaled 105 million 
bushels. It is expected that 13 mil- 
lion bushels will be carried over to 
next season. The previous highest 
export figure was 60 million bushels 
in 1939-40. 
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British Baking Research Association 
Studies Plans for Bread Improvement 


LONDON—Several aspects of bak- 
ing research were mentioned at the 
annual meeting of members of the 
British Baking Industry’s Research 
Assn., when plans were formulated 
for the improvement of bread. 


Dr. J. B. M. Coppock, 37-year-old 
director of research, announced that 
the association intended to conduct 
a survey of commercial bread with 
particular reference to the change 
in vitamin content when produced un- 
der varying conditions. A new study 
of the relative merits of high and 
low extraction and enriched flour was 
also to be inaugurated. In studying 
the question of ‘white versus brown 
bread,’ Dr. Coppock remarked that 
it was noteworthy that many British 
investigators ignored the results ob- 
tained in America on “fortified” 
white flour, to which definite and 
controlled quantities of vitamins had 
been added to overcome the “small 
nutritional defects” of white bread. 


Widdowson Report Cited 


In his opinion, the majority of con- 
sumers expect their bread to be white 
and in view of the experiments car- 
ried out by Dr. Edith Widdowson on 
a group of German children he de- 
clared that it was “high time the 
whole problem was reconsidered.” 


Another branch of research which 
was already occupying the associa- 
tion’s attention concerned the use 
of mineral oil with special reference 
to the Ministry of Food’s prohibition 
of the inclusion of mineral oil as an 
ingredient of food, coupled with warn- 
ing that the use of mineral oil for 
greasing tins and shapes in such a 
quantity as to cause detectable 
amounts to be absorbed by the con- 
tents was illegal. The association was 
endeavoring to ascertain the propor- 


tion which could be classified as a 
detectable amount. 

Dr. Coppock suggested that it 
might be something physically un- 
obtainable, particularly when in the 
production of bread the simplest me- 
chanization involving lubrication, such 
as a dough divider and simple proof- 
er, was used. If there was a detect- 
able amount present the association 
would seek to determine what was a 
reasonable tolerance and whether the 
amount involved was injurious to 
health. 

Difficulties Discussed 


Current difficulties confronting bak- 
ers were highlighted by a member 
who suggested that when the govern- 
ment proposed to change the grist, in 
accordance with the prevailing wheat 
and flour supply position, the asso- 
ciation should be officially informed 
in order that tests could be made 
and advice given on the best way to 
use that particular flour. At present, 
bakers complain that changes are 
made without their knowledge and it 
is only when a batch of bread is 
ruined in the oven that they realize 
that the quality of the flour had been 
altered. The most recent cause of 
trouble was the government’s order 
to increase the use of homegrown 
wheat in the grist to 35%. 

Another member pressed for high 
priority to be given to the associa- 
tion’s investigations regarding the 
bread staling question, since this 
would be a question of considerable 
moment if the bakery operatives’ 
trade union succeeded in its demand 
for the abolition of night baking. 
Thereafter, the bakers would have 
to produce bread on the day prior to 
consumption and the question of stal- 
ing was one of considerable impor- 
tance. 





MOISTURE LACK, HOPPER 
MENACE THREATEN CROPS 


WINNIPEG — Varying rains fell 
over large sections of western Can- 
ada last week, but they only partially 
relieved the critical deficiency of 
both surface and subsoil moisture 
reserves. Unless good rains come be- 
fore freeze-up, western Canada’s 
crops next year will have to depend 
upon heavy precipitation in the 
growing months. 

In addition to these fears, ento- 
mologists warn that Manitoba may 
experience its worst grasshopper 
plague in several years. The warn- 
ing is based on a survey made by 
Dr. R. D. Bird, and D. S. Smith of 
the Dominion Entomological Labora- 
tory, Brandon. 
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POOL ELEVATOR ASSN. 
SURPLUS AT $1,171,906 


WINNIPEG—An operating surplus 
of $1,498,454 for the year ended July 
31, 1948, was shown in the consoli- 
dated statement of local Paol Eleva- 
tor Assn. operations presented to the 
23rd annual meeting of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators here last week. After 
deducting full depreciation, on coun- 
try and terminal elevators, and inter- 
est on capital debt, there remained a 
net surplus to growers of $1,171,906 
before provision for income tax. In 
addition, the Seeds Assn. has a net 
surplus repayable to members of $59,- 
900 





The capital debt of $2,100,000 to 
the province of Manitoba has now 


been reduced to $28,434. A year ago 
the figure stood at $140,999. 

All directors were reelected. More 
than 350 delegates and visitors at- 
tended the five day session. Glenn J. 
Talbot, Jamestown, N.D., president 
of the North Dakota Farmers Union, 
was the guest at the annual banquet. 

In a unanimous vote delegates en- 
dorsed a resolution “that the Canadian 
Wheat Board be made the exclusive 
permanent ageficy for the marketing 
of all western wheat,” and reaffirmed 
its unanimous support of the resolu- 
tion on coarse grains marketing 
passed at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
at Brockville, Ont., last January. 
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COL. K. A. McLENNAN DIES 


VANCOUVER — Col. Kenneth A. 
McLennan, 61, who a year ago was 
awarded the diamond pin and gold 
watch for 25 years’ service with Rob- 
in Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., and who 
had the longest service of any Robin 
Hood employee in British Columbia, 
died here recently after several 
months’ illness. Col. McLennan joined 
the Robin Hood organization in 1916 
here as sales manager. Later he was 
promoted to the position of director 
and vice president and moved to 
Moose Jaw in charge of operations. 
He retired from active management 
in 1943 and returned to this city. In 
addition to his flour activities, Col. 
McLennan was widely known in ship- 
ping circles and held a seat on the 
board of the Pacific Drydock Co., 
Ltd., as well as Western Canada 
Steamships, Ltd., and Pacific Marine 
Industries, Ltd. He was president of 








K. A. McLennan Co., Ltd., and the 
Burcross Shipping Co., Ltd. 
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CAKE PRODUCTION STOPS 

TORONTO — Bakers in Hearst, 
Ont., have decided to stop baking 
cakes until the price of eggs comes 
down. Eggs in that town recently 
reached a high of 90¢ doz., and the 
bakers feel they cannot continue to 
use them for baking without in- 
creasing the prices of their cakes 
which would cut down sales. 
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Pakistan Government 


Frees Jute Exports 
for Remainder of 1948 


LONDON — The government of 
Pakistan has announced that for the 
remainder of the calendar year no 
licenses will be required for the ex- 
port of raw jute and jute manufac- 
tures to the U.S., Canada and certain 
countries of Latin America and the 
U.K. zone of Germany. 

The relaxation applies to countries 
paying dollars and excludes areas 
using sterling and other European 
currencies. 

The Pakistan authorities are con- 
centrating their efforts on expand- 
ing the jute baling capacity of the 
country. Fazlur Rahman, minister 
for commerce, told a press confer- 
ence at Karachi Sept. 29, that eight 
baling presses had been ordered from 
Britain together with five from the 
U.S. and these were expected to be 
working by the end of June, 1949. 
Capacity would increase by 2 mil- 
lion bales as a result. The govern- 
ment was also assisting with the 
establishment of two new jute mills 
in East Bengal and completion was 
scheduled for the end of 1949. Both 
were expected to be fully operative 
early in 1950. 

In India, however, the jute situa- 
tion is causing difficulty and the 
government of India announced in 
New Delhi Oct. 5 that no exports of 
raw jute would be allowed during 
the current month. Jute stocks at 
Indian mills are reported to be dan- 
gerously low and production is ex- 
pected to be reduced. The Ministry 
of Commerce stated that the ques- 
tion of allowing jute exports later in 
the year was under consideration. 

Dundee, Scotland, a major jute 
manufacturing center, has had to cur- 
tail its production of jute products 
owing to the lack of supplies of raw 
material. Future supplies are said 
to be uncertain and authorities fear 
that export markets will be lost 
if the curtailment continues. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS DOWN 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled less than 3 million bushels. 
Wheat sales alone totaled 2,600,000 
bu., all for the U.K. The remainder, 
totaling just under 200,000 bu., was 
in the form of flour, with only slight- 
ly more than 10% earmarked for 
the U.K. 
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PURITY BEGINS CAMPAIGN 


TORONTO — The Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto, is commenc- 
ing a new domestic advertising cam- 
paign starting in October and run- 
ning through spring, 1949. Daily and 
weekly newspapers from coast to 
coast will carry a series of ads fea- 
turing economical and_ seasonal 
recipes. 
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European Wheat 
Yield Set at 
1,390 Million Bu. 


LONDON—tThe latest forecast of 
the European wheat crop, excluding 
Russia, is now placed at 1,390 million 
bushels, a considerable improvement 
over last year’s yield of 914 million 
bushels. The current production, how- 
ever, is 14% less than the 1935-39 
average of 1,623 million bushels. All 
reports stress that the quality of the 
wheat leaves much to be desired, 
Major deficiencies were shown in the 
eastern European countries of Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria and in 
Italy. 

The weather in western Europe has 
turned cold with some frost and snow, 
but recent rains have softened the 
ground sufficiently to allow plowing 
and sowing to make good progress. 
The Balkan countries need more rain 
in order to assist field operations 
which are behind schedule. 

Rain has fallen in South Africa, 


thus aiding the progress of the wheat 


crop. The yield is expected to be 
nearly 19 million bushels, a slight im- 
provement over last year, but not 
enough to preclude the importation 
of wheat and flour to maintain sup- 
plies for the implementation of the 
policy for the introduction of whiter 
flour of 80% extraction later in the 
year. 
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EIRE GOVERNMENT STARTS 
BREAD, FLOUR INQUIRY 


LONDON—The committee of in- 
quiry set up by the government of 
Eire to inquire into the sales of flour 
and bread is now making its investi- 
gations and has asked interested par- 
ties to appear before it to give evi- 
dence. The inquiry was promised by 
the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce after the recent bread strike in 
Dublin. 

The terms of reference, which in- 
terest the European flour trade be- 
cause of the indications they give of 
the scope of any inquiry which might 
be instituted in their own countries, 
include investigation of the produc- 
tion, distribution and selling costs 
of flour and bread in relation to their 
fixed selling prices. In addition, the 
committee will inquire whether the 
present fixed prices are generally 
justified in relation to costs and if, 
to what extent, a subsidy is neces- 
sary and how it should be applied. 

The committee is under the chair- 
manship of the attorney general and 
among the members is an inspector 
of taxes. 

Imports of cereals are purchased 
on behalf of the government by 
Grain Importers, Ltd., and recently 
the services of James V. Rank, chief 
cereals buyer for the British govern- 
ment, were called upon to close a deal 
on behalf of the Irish authorities. 
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NET LOSS REPORTED BY 
WESTERN GRAIN CO., LTD. 


WINNIPEG—A net loss of $45,- 
010.18 is shown in the annual sta‘c- 
ment of income and expenditures of 
the Western Grain Co., Ltd., and i's 
subsidiary, the Mutual Grain C 
Ltd. The statement showed the fisca! 
position as of July 31, 1948. 

The statement showing consolida'- 
ed income and expenditure listed i! 
come from investments, sale of tem- 
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porary bins previously written off and 
profit on disposal of fixed assets to- 
Sine $112,165.65. 

This was offset by operating loss 
after charging all expenses including 
executive salaries, legal fees, bond 
interest, contribution to the employ- 
ees’ pension fund, depreciation on 
fixed assets and directors’ fees, which 
totaled $157,175.83. 

The difference between these two 
items; $45,010.18, was transferred to 
deficit account. 

Basic cause of the year’s operating 
loss was stated to be poor crop condi- 
tions which resulted in a 30% de- 
crease in elevator receipts from the 
previous year, the report stated. 
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NO CHANGE IN ’49 BRITISH 
FLOUR CONSUMPTION SEEN 


LONDON — Britain’s consumption 
of flour, both imported and home 
milled, will remain at 100,000 tons a 
week during the year 1948-49, ac- 
cording to the economic program sub- 
mitted by the government to the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation in Paris. 

Details of the proposals have been 
revealed in a white paper, an official 
government publication, which ex- 
plains that British import plans for 
the next 12 months provide for a 
continuation of food supplies at pres- 
ent levels. The economic program has 
been drawn up in support of the Brit- 
ish request for dollar aid from ECA 
funds and will be sent to Washing- 
ton as a supporting document to the 
general report prepared by OEEC 
on the division of dollar aid between 
the various participating European 
countries for the first year of the 
recovery plan. 

In formulating proposals the Brit- 
ish authorities considered the effects 
of the recently agreed intra European 
payments scheme and based their 
plans on the assumption that the 
amount of ERP aid to be allocated 
to the U.K. would be $1,263 million. 
The plan also provides that Britain 
will make grants to other European 
countries of the sterling equivalent 
of $312 million. This latter figure will 
be offset by the receipt from Belgium 
of the equivalent of $30 million in 
Belgian francs. 

The government points out that if 
the dollar position improves, prefer- 
ence will be given to the claims of 
purchases designed to improve food 
consumption. Observers consider that 
the dollar position could be improved 
by the stepping up of export goods 
to dollar countries and in this event 
it is possible that additional purchases 
of Canadian wheat, flour and farm 
produce would be made in order to 
supplement the existing diet. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CITY BAKERY EXPANDS 

TORONTO — The City Bakery, 
Cardston, Alta., was recently tak- 
en over by Cardston Bakeries, Ltd. 
The City Bakery had been operat- 
ing in Cardston for about 30 years. 
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NEW GROUP PLANS TO AID 
EUROPEAN TRADE REVIVAL 


; LONDON—Flour and feed traders 
in Europe are interested in the pro- 
Posals for the formation of a new 
committee, sponsored by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, for the development of Eu- 
ropean trade. 

The work will cover both inter- 
European trade and trade with other 
countries such as the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Although the committee will be 
purely consultative, it will act as a 




















clearing house for all relevant in- 
formation and will act in close liaison 
with other ECF’ committees such as 
agriculture, and also with various 
specialized agencies of the U.N. 
Experts stress that the work of 
the committee will involve no vio- 
lations of any kind of national sov- 
ereignty. The primary object of ECE 
activities is the rehabilitation of Eu- 
ropean trade both internally and ex- 
ternally. The work is intimately con- 
nected with that of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
itself an offshoot of the European 
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Cooperation Administration. 

In furtherance of the desire to 
speed European recovery and to 
bring about an increase in trade, the 
British government has submitted its 
economic plan for making the U.K. 
self supporting and independent of 
American aid by the time the aid 
ends in 1952. All participating coun- 
tries have submitted similar plans and 
each gives some forecast of the eco- 
nomic position of the country con- 
cerned during the year 1952-53. - 

These national plans are to be ex- 
amined in Paris and mutually ad- 
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justed in relation to one another. 
Afterward, they will be coordinated 
in a single long-term plan for the 
participating countries as a whole, 
and this combined plan is due to be 
submitted to Paul Hoffman, adminis- 
trator of ECA, by Dec. 15, in time to 
be studied before the new Congress 
meets in January. 
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PURCHASE BAKERY 
TORONTO—tThe Sampson Bakery, 
Hepworth, Ont., was recently pur- 
chased by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Pring, 
formerly of Bloomingdale. 
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W. Kent Perkins 


NEW AGENCY FORMED—The formation of a new agency to be known as 
Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., Was recently announced by Dr. L. A. Rumsey and 
W. Kent Perkins. They will provide advertising and sales promotion service 
for allied trade firms in the baking industry and other food fields. 





Firm 90-Day Offers for Empty 
Cotton Flour Bags Now Available 


CHICAGO — Nine companies are 
now making firm 90-day offers to 
bakers for empty cotton flour bags 
at prices “somewhat better” than 
those available a few months ago, 
according to a recent announcement 
of the Millers National Federation 
published in the Hook-Up. 

The prices range from 13@15¢ for 
once-used plain cotton bags and 23 
@25¢ for dress print cotton bags, 
according to the federation. In some 
cases the prices are available only 
upon shipments of substantial size, 
the announcement said. 

“Most cotton bag suppliers can 
furnish the names of these compa- 
nies, and we understand that some 
of them are prepared to take good 
quality used bags in very large num- 
bers,” the federation said. ‘Millers 
who do not have the names of these 
outlets otherwise will be supplied up- 
on a request directed to the federa- 
tion office.” 

The cotton bag market committee 
of the National Cotton Council, has 
announced a merchandising system 
revolving around large bag proces- 
sors established at key distribution 
points across the country who offer 
guaranteed salvage prices in writing 
for 90 days, “reducing the net cost 
of hundredweight cotton flour bags 
to less than 10¢ each.” 

With the recent addition of con- 
verting companies in Seattle and At- 
lanta, the merchandising chain 
reaches from the Pacific Northwest 
to the Southeast and provides to 
bakers in every geographical section 
of the country a ready market for 
one-trip cotton flour bags, the an- 
nouncement said. Similar operations 
have been underway in the Middle- 
west, Southwest and East for sev- 
eral months. 

“The converting firms are paying 
bakers as high as 15¢ for plain white 
cotton bags and 25¢ for dress prints,” 
the announcement said. “They accept 
shipments in lots of 500 or more. 

“Currently unable to fill standing 
orders for processed bags, the con- 
verters say there will be a steady 
market for bakers’ emptied one-trip 
cotton containers. Some _ indication 
of current demand for once-used cot- 


tons is shown in’the operation of the 
largest reclaimed bag processor in 
the East—Service Textile Co., New- 
ark, N. J.—who told council repre- 
sentatives recently his stock pile 
was depleted entirely and the pur- 
chase of 250,000 bags from used bag 
dealers was necessary to continue 
business as usual. He stated further 
that never before in the last five 
years had his inventory been less 
than 500,000 cotton flour bags.” 

George Hauser, chairman of the 
cotton bag market committee, has 
announced from New York that com- 
plete information relative to loca- 
tion of the converting companies, 
price quotations listed and method 
of shipment may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Textile Bag Manufactur- 
ers Assn., 611 Davis St., Evanston, 
Ill. Also available are display ma- 
terials and helpful merchandising 
aids for bakers interested in dis- 
posing of their emptied cotton flour 
bags locally. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
SPONSORS DINNER-DANCE 


CHICAGO — The balcony lounge 
and the grand ballroom of the Shera- 
ton Hotel was the scene of “A Knight 
for the Ladies’? Oct. 21, sponsored 
by the Bakers Club of Chicago. 

The entertainment committee, 
headed by Frankie Trochim, P. G. 
Baking Co., Chicago, and with S. 
Harry Keller, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago, as co-chairman, was in 
charge of all arrangements for the 
event. 

The program started off with Fred 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., as master of ceremonies. 
The club’s president, L. E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill., spoke a few words of welcome 
and introduced Fred Cobb as the man 
who would make a report on the 
financial status of the club. Mr. Cobb 
amused the group with a humorous 
financial report. 

N. R. Swartwout, Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, drew a chalk scene entitled 
“The Little Brown Church in the 
Vale.” He was accompanied by well- 


known radio artists. The picture 
drawn by Mr. Swartwout, with regu- 
lar chalk and fluorescent chalk and 
then further painted with black light, 
depicted the passing of a day. 

Miss Elena Moneak, the only There- 
min player known to the world, gave 
a concert accompanied by the ‘Music 
Masters.” Following her presentation 
she explained the origin of the There- 
min and invited the audience to in- 
spect the instrument. 

There was dancing the balance of 
the evening. 

Among the hundreds of persons in 
attendance were many who had trav- 
eled great distances. Heading the 
out-of-town representatives were Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Vos, Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver. Mr. Vos is president 
of the American Bakers Assn. There 
were members from St. Paul, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Clinton, Iowa, Joliet and 
Aurora, IIl., and many other points. 

The club’s entertainment commit- 
tee has announced that the fifth an- 
nual oyster luncheon will be held in 
conjunction with the November birth- 
day luncheon meeting Nov. 16. 

The annual “good fellowship” party 
will be held Dec. 15 in the club quar- 
ters, according to the announcement 
made by Mr. Trochim. 
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HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced net sales of the 
corporation and its subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the U.S. were $214,034,858 
for the first nine months of 1948, com- 
pared with $202,702,880 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, an increase 
of 5.6%. Raw material sales have been 
excluded from the figures reported for 
both periods. 

Consolidated net income, after 
taxes, was $5,806,761, equivalent, aft- 
er preferred dividend requirements, 
to $1.65 per share on the 3,174,527 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
This is an increase of 8% over the 
comparable figure of $5,378,503, or 
$1.51 per share, in 1947. 

For the third quarter of 1948 con- 
solidated net income, after taxes, was 
$787,520, or 19¢ a share, compared 
with $1,543,966, or 43¢ a share re- 
ported in the third quarter of 1947. 

The board of directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock, payable 
Dec. 15 to stockholders of record on 
Nov. 15. The Dec. 15 quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.875 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock was also declared, pay- 
able to stockholders of record on 
Dec. 1. 
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BRINKHAVEN MILL BURNS 


MT. VERNON, OHIO—Fire Oct. 
22 destroyed the 107-year-old water 
tower mill at Brinkhaven Village, 
20 miles east of Mt. Vernon, operat- 
ed by the Mohican River Milling Co. 
The mill was said to be the largest 
of its kind in the state. Cause of the 
fire and estimates of damage were 
not immediately available. 


PACKAGE INSERTS EXPLAIN 
THE BAKERS’ POSITION 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn. has supplied 50,000 
pamphlets to its members for in- 
sertion in bakery goods packages. 
Printed in order to acquaint the av- 
erage citizen with the problems of 
his retail baker, the inserts point out 
the bakers’ position in the commu- 
nity, his vacation periods, and vari- 
ous problems in price and materials. 
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Three Speakers 
Announced for 
NEBA Convention 


BOSTON — Three speakers who 
will appear on the program of the 
fall convention of the New’ Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. have been an- 
nounced. The meeting is scheduled to 
be held at the Copley Plaza Nov. 
14-16. 

Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., New York, will discuss current 
developments in Washington affec 
ing the baking industry. Mr. W 
is chairman of the American Ba 
ers Assn. committee on Washingt 
affairs. 

Lloyd Ellingwood, director of | 
Millers’ Long Range Program, Chi 
cago, will present ways and mea 
of transforming the Long Range Pr 
gram into new sales through i: 
vidual tie-ins with the national ca 
paign. 

Walter H. Hopkins, program direc- 
tor of the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program, Chicago, will talk 
on the possibilities of increased busi- 
ness through local tie-ins with the 
baking industry’s program. 

The following were appointed by 
leo Bayles, president of the group, 
as members of the fall convention 
committee: A. E. Laprise, general 
cheirman; Paul W. Mulvanity, Seth 
F. A. Wood, William A. Hefler, Ted 
Howard, Russ Hangarter and Wal- 
ter R. Hahn. 
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AMF VOTES DIVIDENDS, 


REPORTS EARNINGS UP 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has declared a dividend 
of 20¢ a share on the common stock 
payable Dec. 10 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 30. 

The company reported earnings of 
$1.15 a common share for the first 
nine. months of 1948, compared with 
85¢ a common share earned for the 
same period in 1947 before the non- 
recurring profit after taxes of $597,- 
750 or 59¢ a share resulting from the 
sale of land and buildings in 1947. 
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H. K. BECKER ELECTED 
PACKAGING GROUP HEAD 


NEW YORK—tThe Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute, at 
its 16th annual meeting here recen(ly, 
elected H. Kirke Becker, Peters Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago, president; John 
P. Corney, Miller Wrapping & Seal- 
ing Machine Co., Chicago, and !’d- 
ward G. Kuhn, Consolidated Packag- 
ing Machinery Corp., Buffalo, vice 
presidents. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AMENDS RECORDS ORDER 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has announc:d 
a requirement for the preservati 
until Oct. 31, 1950, of sugar price 
control records by specified catego! 
of persons. The department had an- 
nounced previously that all price c 
trol records could be destroyed af! 
Oct. 31, 1948. The requirement app! 
only to persons who (1) are parties | 
‘SUOT}ESI}PIT [PUTUITIO JO [IAIO SUIpue 
(2) have received any sugar subsidy, 
premium or other payment from the 
U.S. government, and (3) were en- 
gaged in the sale of sugar or suga! 
services to the U.S. government un- 
der a price adjustment provision. 
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ARBA Bulletin 
Stresses Need of 
Cost Knowledge 


CHICAGO—Frank G. Jungewael- 
ter, executive secretary, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, has been 
urging retail bakers to “Know all 
their costs” from the convention and 
meeting platforms on which he has 
appeared during the past several 
months. 

The basic facts supporting his state- 
ments on the subject are included in 
ARBA Bulletin RM No. 170 titled 
“Management - Administration.” The 
subject matter of this bulletin stress- 
es the importance of checking and 
double checking, not only on ingre- 
dient costs but also shop and sales 
labor, and packaging costs and oper- 
ating expenses. It portrays what hap- 
pens when one or the other of these 
costs are overlooked or calculated im- 
properly. One member described this 
bulletin as a vital aid to every retail 
baker in charting his course for effi- 
cient operations. There has been a 
big demand for extra copies, ARBA 


reports. 
The bulletin, as is the case with 
all bulletins and promotion material, 


is an exclusive for ARBA members. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 
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CHICAGO GROUP HEARS 
DISCUSSION OF EGG USES 


CHICAGO — Dr. Victor Conquest, 
director of research of Armour & Co., 
spoke on egg and egg products and 
their utilization in bakeries, before 
the Midwest section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists here 
recently. About 75 members and 
guests were present. George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co. chairman, presided 
at the meeting. 

Dr. Conquest pointed out that an 
egg is a biological product subject to 
all of the variations of such products. 
There are many varieties of egg prod- 
ucts, such as, shell, frozen and dried. 
There are many mixtures of eggs 
with such other materials as sugar, 
salt, milk and shortening. Some eggs 
receive mechanical treatment such as 
pre-whipping or pre-beating before 
freezing. There are variations in the 
freezing procedure, just as there are 
variations in the defrosting procedure, 
both of which may cause changes in 
the pH of the finished product which 
the baker uses. It is not too difficult 
to make spray dried whole eggs, but 
control of the quality of the product 
is important. Egg whites are treated 
before drying for efficiency and con- 
trol, and quick drying is desired. 
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ROMAN SEITZ REELECTED 
RADIO CLUB PRESIDENT 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Roman 

Seitz, Seitz Bakery, vice president of 

the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn., 

has been reelected president of the 

“Your Family Baker” Club, a group 

formed earlier this year by local re- 

tail bakers interested in radio as a 

media of advertising their products. 
Other officers elected at the annu- 

al meeting of the group were Harold 

Dohmeyer, Dohmeyer’s Bakery, vice 

President, and Arthur Tomlin, Bear 

Stewart Co., Wisconsin sales repre- 

Sentative, secretary-treasurer. 

The annual meeting was held on a 














Sunday evening in the form of a 
Dutch Treat. In addition to the elec- 
tion, the club’s radio promotional 
campaign for the next several months 
was outlined by W. C. Carney, who is 
handling the campaign for the local 
group. One minute spot announce- 
ments at various times during the 
day, and tied in with a particular 
baker and his products, will be con- 
tinued daily 

The success of the local venture 
during its year’s existence has creat- 
ed interest among bakers in other 
cities of the state, and attending the 
meeting as representative of the Ra- 
cine Retail Bakers Assn. was Einar 
Damholt, Lincoln Home Bakery, sec- 
retary of the Racine group. The 
group is planning a like promotional 
campaign over a Racine station. 
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CZECHS ORGANIZE TO END 
CONTROL BY COMMUNISTS 


LONDON—wWhen the Communist 
coup in Prague earlier this year se- 
cured the dominance of Russia over 
Czechoslovakia, the American and 
Canadian flour trade lost a profitable 
central European market. After the 
war ended, European importers hoped 
to see a return of this trade, but the 
insistence of the Russians in monopo- 
lizing most of Czechoslovakian re- 
quirements meant the loss of the 
market. 

Resistance to Communistic domina- 
tion is, however, reported to be grow- 
ing, and attempts are to be made to 
overthrow the present government. 
Democratic Czech parties are reor- 
ganizing abroad in preparation for 
their ultimate return. Among them 
is the Agrarian Party, one of the 
most important in the prewar parlia- 
ment which has been revived in Paris. 

The movement is sympathetic of 
present trends in central Europe 
and it is realized by traders that the 
overthrow of Russian influence is the 
key to the recovery of trade in Eu- 
rope. 
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MICHIGAN BAKERS’ GROUP 
SPONSORS OPEN HOUSE 


SAGINAW, MICH.—The Associat- 
ed Bakers of Eastern Michigan spon- 
sored an open house celebrating the 
opening of the new research bakery 
of Baker Perkins, Inc., Sept. 22. An 
ambitious program touching on all 
present day problems of the baking 
industry began at 1 p.m. and ad- 
journed at 10:30 p.m., according to 
Herbert A. Steininger, president of 
the association. 

After a tour of the bakery under 
the auspices of the company and Don 
Kerr, research director, Baker.Perkins, 
Inc., visual demonstrations were pre- 
sented by the Dow Corning Corp., the 
Homogenette Co. and the Roy Thom- 
as Co. 

Roy Thomas, Roy Thomas Bake 
Shops, Redford, Mich., was the first 
speaker on the program, discussing 
his merchandising plan for selling 
wedding cakes. 

A cost panel was then presented, 
composed of Ray Holcot, Holcot’s 
Bakery, Eaton Rapids, Mich., speak- 
ing on breads; George Ziegler, Dutch 
Mill Bakery, Lansing, cakes and 
icings; Rudy Kwast, Kwast’s Bakery, 
Lansing, pies; Henry Arnold, Midland 
(Mich.) Home Bakery, cookies; Fred 
Colby, Do-Boy Donuts, Flint, fried 
goods, and Stan Dickson, Dickson’s 
Bakery, Howell, coffee cakes. LeRoy 
Kowalski, F. W. Stock & Co., Hills- 
dale, acted as moderator. 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s 
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LARGEST WHITE CAKE—Miss Pat Miller, home economist for the 
Continental Baking Co., Kansas City, cuts the first slice of what is be- 
lieved to be the “world’s largest white cake”’—a 557-lb. project which was 
baked by the Continental Baking Co. as the piece de resistance for the 
formal opening of the Monteil AG Supermarket in North Kansas City 
recently. The market’s owner, Paul Monteil, looks on from the right. 
The cake was highly publicized over radio station KCKN, drawing the 
largest crowd ever to attend a new grocery store opening in Kansas City. 
A feature of the broadcasts was a wire recording describing the actual 
baking of the cake. An estimated 10,000 persons visited the market 
before closing time. The cake measured four feet sqaure, 3! feet high, 
with 30 layers arranged into six tiers. 





Shoppes, Battle Creek, spoke on be- 
half of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America in his address, “Why As- 
sociations?” 

The last event of the program was 
a bakery panel intended to touch on 
all phases of baking, composed of 
Eddie Siewart, General Mills, Inc., 
speaking on specialty breads; M. J. 
Thomas, Swift & Co., coffee cakes and 
rolls; Lloyd Miller, Procter & Gamble, 
cakes and icings; Frank S. Mitchell, 
Spencer-Kellogg Co., fried goods, and 
Charles Schubaties and Jack Setter, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., cookies. 
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NEBRASKA-IOWA BAKERS’ 
GROUP OKAYS ’48 WHEAT 


OMAHA, NEB.—Members of the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bakery Production 
Club are “very pleased” with the 
quality of the 1948 wheat crop. They 
expect no difficulties in producing fine 
quality breads from it. 

These were two of the general ob- 
servations local delegates brought 
home with them from the club’s most 
recent meeting, held at the Kirkwood 
Hotel in Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 25. 

Delegates heard J. M. Doty, Doty 
Chemical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
Mo., say that the new wheat has an 
increase in the amount of protein. 
It has been noticed over the entire 
area, he said. Last year, protein was 
a little more scarce and it became 
necessary to reduce the protein level 
of the bakers flour. The low protein 
was in better varieties and a small 
amount of high protein available was 
in less desirable qualities of wheat. 
This year there will be enough pro- 
tein available to bring bakers mixes 
back to the old level. Mixing curves 
on the 1948 crop are definitely supe- 
rior to those of the ’47 crop. On the 








basis of mechanical mixing, Mr. Doty 
said, the quality of the gluten in the 
new crop is definitely superior to last 
year’s. Valorimeter values based on 
the farinograph curves average 10 to 
15 points higher through the new 
crop. Thus, the general baking quality 
of southwest flour is much better 
than it has been for the past two 
years, he said. The gluten is elastic 
and has the old “lively feeling” which 
produces a nice handling dough. It 
machines well and has a smooth 
surface. The volume of the finished 
loaf has been exceptionally good. 

Mr. Doty also pointed out that the 
1948 flour has good tolerance to yeast 
food and produces good results using 
from %-%%. Fermentation time is 
slightly longer than last year. How- 
ever, flours are not critical to fer- 
mentation and show better loaf vol- 
ume over a wide range of fermenta- 
tion. The general mixing time is 
longer and flours show greater tol- 
erance to all mechanical treatment. 

Mr. Doty concluded that bakers 
will be pleased in changing over to 
the new crop flour and that with 
slightly higher absorption, longer 
mixing and longer fermentation, ex- 
cellent bread can be produced from 
this year’s wheat. 

Earl G. Johnson, Lowenberg Bak- 
ery, Ottumwa, Iowa, reported that 
no particular changes are necessary 
this year on sponges. The same fer- 
mentation time (4 to 5 hours) is sat- 
isfactory. There is no need, he added, 
to mix doughs on the stiff side and 
58 to 60% absorption with a sponge 
temperature of 76 to 78° produces 
good results. He recommended the 
return of sponges to the mixer at 
86 to 98°. 

A question and answer program 
followed the panel discussion on the 
new wheat. 
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“MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Harold K. Goerz, formerly with the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
moved to Newton, Kansas, where he 
has gone into the tire and automo- 
tive supply business. 


Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
conferred in Washington Oct. 27 with 
Food & Drug Administration officials 
regarding toxicity of some proposed 
flour maturing ingredients. On Oct. 
29 he was in Minneapolis for a meet- 
ing of the University of Minnesota 
milling curriculum advisory commit- 
tee. 


Armin Haab of Baar, Switzerland, 
son of the owner of a Buhler flour 
mill in that country, conferred recent- 
ly with the staff of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation regarding various 
phases of flour production. Mr. Haab 
is spending several months in the 
U.S. to study new mill techniques. 

* 

Ed Cecka and Sidney Blake, Rich- 
mond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N.Y., were 
visitors in Kansas City last week. 

* 


G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc., and Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., left Minneapolis 
Oct. 27 for Washington, where they 
attended’ the meeting of the Food 
and Nutrition Board Oct. 29-30. 

* 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, vis- 
ited mills at Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27 
and gave a talk on the Millers Long 
Range Program Oct. 28 at the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. meet- 
ing in Greensboro, N.C. 

s 


Visitors at the Millers National 
Federation office this week included 
Harold Yoder, Trenton (Ill.) Milling 
Co.; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb.; 
George P. Urban, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. 


Earl E. Dusenbery of the Earl E. 
Dusenbery Co., Des Moines flour bro- 
kerage, and president of National 
Association of Flour Distributors, was 
a Chicago visitor Oct. 29. 

s 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., returned 
Oct. 28 from Chicago, where he at- 
tended meetings of the Millers Insur- 
ance Co. and the Illinois Fire Insur- 
ance Co. 

& 


Charles H. Robinson, Philadelphia 
representative of the Wells Flour 
Mills division of the Interational Mill- 
ing Co., is scheduled to deliver his 
talk entitled, “‘The Romance of Mill- 
ing,” at the Nov. 9 meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


W. M. Steinke, vice president and 
co-manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
George W. Heffelfinger, vice presi- 
dent, F. H. Peavey & Co., Totton P. 
Heffelfinger, president, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., and Albert C. Remele, 
vice president, Van Dusen Harring- 


ton Co., all of Minneapolis, recently 
returned from a big game hunting 
expedition in Ontario. The bag in- 
cluded four deer and one moose. The 
hunt was conducted about 60 miles 
north of Menaki and the party en- 
tered the area by canoe via the Win- 
nipeg River. Later the party went 
into Manitoba for duck shooting, with 
very satisfactory bags. 


Austin A. Wilson, controller, flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, stopped off at the mill’s 
New York offices last week. 





Dr. J. L. K. Snyder 


APPOINTED V.P.—Dr. J. L. K. Sny- 
der, well-known in flour, feed and 
baking circles, is one of the four 
executives recently appointed vice 
president of Merck & Co. and an- 
nounced by George W. Merck, presi- 
dent, Oct. 28. Dr. Snyder will be vice 
president for domestic sales, Reginald 
P. Lukens for production, Eugene J. 
Lyons for personnel and Blythe M. 
Reynolds for engineering and pur- 
chasing. 





Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour distributing 
firm, is spending two weeks in Coble- 
skill, N.Y., where he was called by 
the death of Mrs. Buchow’s mother, 
Mrs. Frances A. Owen. Mrs. Owen 
had been ill for over a year following 
a fall which broke her hip. 

* 


S. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York flour brokerage, planned 
to leave New York after Nov. 2 to 
spend about two weeks in the North 
and Southwest, calling on his mill- 
ing connections. 


Walter Mansfield, Johnstown, Pa., 
representative for the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor Oct. 29 with Charles C. 
Chinski, one of the New York area 
representatives for the mill. 


& 
Earl C. Corey, Portland, Ore., sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager of the 
North Pacific Millers Assn. and for- 


mer regional director of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., is seriously ill 
in a Portland hospital with pneu- 
monia. Mr. Corey was rushed to the 
hospital last week and since then 
his condition has changed but little. 
Late in the week doctors indicated 
his condition as critical. 


L. A. Ritterhouse, secretary-treas- 
urer, and L. E. McCown, sales man- 
ager, Arnold Milling Co. Sterling, 
Kansas, were present at the Kansas 
Farm Bureau-Millers National Fed- 
eration meeting in Dodge City Oct. 22. 


Howard Halbeck, traffic manager, 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Halbeck, attended the 
American Royal in Kansas City and 
a football game at Lawrence last 
week. 


R. H. Drake, Memphis, Tenn., sales 
manager for H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., spent the week ending 
Oct. 29 calling on the New York trade 
and making his headquarters at the 
offices of J. H. Blake. 


W. Floyd Keepers, formerly of the 
Millers National Federation staff in 
Chicago, was a Minneapolis visitor 
Oct. 28. He is now executive secretary 
of the Barn Equipment Assn., Chicago. 

E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., flour brokerage, 
Kansas City, has returned to his office 
after convalescence from an opera- 
tion several weeks ago. Mr. Mitchell 
left this week to be present at the 





W. Bassett Orr 


NEW BURRUS OFFICIAL—W. Bas- 
sett Orr, Bryan, Texas, was recently 
appointed assistant manager of the 
new Burrus Feed Mill plant at Fort 
Worth, according to an announcement 
by Wiley Akins, manager. Mr. Orr 
holds degrees in animal husbandry 
and agricultural economics and has 
served in various positions with the 
government. Before joining Burrus, 
he was president of the Bryan Feed 
& Seed Co. 


ae | 


convention of the American Bal:ers 
Assn. in Chicago, accompanied by his 
son, John M. Mitchell, who is : 
ciated with him in business. 


Robert J. Keith, director of ad: 
tising, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Mi 
apolis, was elected to the boar: 
directors of the Association of 
tional Advertisers at that group’s 
nual meeting in New York recent! . 


Two Salina, Kansas, trade vis 
in Kansas City Oct. 30 were D 
Lorenz, Shellabarger’s, Inc., and ! 
Laybourn, Simpson-Evans-Layb 
Grain Co. 

s 


Joe V. Fleming, manager of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of Bu 
Inc., returned from a week at 
New York office. 

* 


C. N. Hiebert, Harold M. R« 
and Charles Roussel of Buhler (1 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., we1 
Kansas City last week for a s 
conference. 


A. W. Sparks, Mt. Carmel, I 
a new salesman for the William k 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas 
will handle the Indiana territory. 


R. B. Laing, vice president and 
retary, Abilene (Kansas) Flour } 
Co., and W. C. Mitchell, divisi: 
sales manager, will be in Chicago 
week attending the American I: 
ers Assn. convention. 

> 

W. H. Attaway, Becker’s Bak 
Spartanburg, S.C., and Mrs. Attaw: 
have returned from New York ‘ 
where they visited their daughte1 

a7 

Milton J. Buhler, Memphis, T 
treasurer and southern office : 
ager for the Buhler (Kansas) M 
Elevator Co., and T. T. Zimmerm 
sales manager, Whitewater (Kar 
Flour Mills Co., were recent vis 
at the office of Frank B. Archer, * 
lanta flour broker. 

we 

Grady Wheeler, manager of ‘he 
South Atlantic Sales Division, Bu us 
Mill & Elevator Co., with headq: ‘'- 
ters in Atlanta, has returned fro: 4a 
business trip to Virginia and V ‘st 
Virginia. 

* 

L. Charles Chase, vice presid 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas ( 
and general manager, Valier & S 
Milling Company, St. Louis, wa 
recent visitor to New York. 
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CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. for 
third quarter ended Sept. 30 were 
ported at $170,003.45, compared \ 
$87,735.50 for the third quarte 
1947. Net earnings for the first 1 
months of 1948 total $554,015.55, c: 
pared with $381,209.39 for the f 
nine months of 1947. Net earni 
for the 12-month period ended S¢ 
30, 1948, total $1,391,537.77, compa 
with $1,252,188.30 for the 12-moi 
period ended Sept. 30, 1947. 
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‘DEATHS 


Mrs. Frances Blair Hackney, wife 
of H. H. Hackney, retired vice presi- 
dent of the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, and mother of E. B. 
Hackney, president of the milling 
firm, died in Atchison Oct. 29. Mrs. 
Hackney, 87, was a pioneer resident 
of Kensas, having been born in Atchi- 
son in 1861. Mr. and Mrs. Hackney 
had observed their 60th wedding an- 
niversary Sept. 25. Funeral services 
were held at the Hackney residence 
Oct. 21. Burial was in the Mount Ver- 
non “emetery. Other survivors in- 
clud daughter, Mrs. E. W. Clausen, 
Web: ‘er Groves, Mo., three grandchil- 
dren 2nd two great-grandchildren. 


Weeld Corn Output 
Fo 


scast at Record 
5. Billion Bushels 


HINGTON—World corn pro- 
duct is forecast at the record fig- 
ure < 9 billion bushels on the basis 
of ir nation available in the Office 
of Fc ‘gn Agricultural Relations. At 
that vel the crop would be 25% 
above e 1935-39 average of 4.8 bil- 











ze 
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lion shels. The record outturn in 
the 5. accounts for the increase, 
witl slight gain estimated for 


Africe and all other continental to- 
tals mated below average. 

The corn crop, which is harvested 
some nat later than the small grains, 
is far enough advanced in Northern 
Hemisphere countries to give a good 
indication of the outturn. In the 
Southern Hemisphere, however, corn 
is still being planted in the principal 
producing countries, and lacking offi- 
cial estimates, allowances for acre- 
age are based on the best unofficial 
information available. Production al- 
lowances at this early date are based 
on average yields. 

The corn estimates round out the 
world grain production picture for 
1948-49, showing the total for the 
five principal grains (wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats and corn) about 10% above 
the 1935-39 average. Most of the gain 
was in corn, with wheat and barley 
showing only moderate increases. To- 
tals for rye and oats were slightly 
below average. 


North American Output Up 


In North America the production 
shows a sharp increase principally 
because of the record crop in the 
US. which amounts to 60% of the 
estimated world total for 1948. That 
crop, estimated at 3.6 billion bushels 
for all purposes is about 55% larger 
than the 1935-39 level and almost 
50% above the small 1947 harvest. 
The peak production is due to record 
yields, present yield prospects point- 
ing to yields averaging 41.7 bu. an 
acre, or 5 bu. more than the pre- 
vious record in 1946. As in other re- 
cent years a large part of the increase 
in yield is the result of more wide- 
Spread use of hybrid seed and im- 
Proved cultural practices. A record 
crop is reported in Mexico, the second 
Country of importance in the produc- 
tion of corn in North America. 

The corn crop in Europe is estimat- 
ed to be about the same as in 1947 
and slightly below the 1935-39 figure. 
Outturns were below average in west- 
ern Europe, more than balancing 





some increase reported for Hungary 


and Yugoslavia. Production in the 
Soviet Union is estimated to be near 
the 1947 figure. Both acreage and 
production are indicated to be sub- 
stantially smaller than the prewar 
level. 

Asia’s Production Down 


The outturn in Asia is estimated to 
be slightly below the 1947 harvest 
though still above average. China’s 
increased acreage and higher yields 
account for a large part of the gain, 
compared with 1935-39. 

Africa’s harvest is also estimated to 
be above average. Corn is the most 
widespread crop of this area, with 
Egypt and the Union of South Africa 
the ranking producers. No official 
estimate of Egypt’s production is 
available, but indications point to a 
slightly below-average crop. Planting 
is still proceeding in the Union of 
South Africa, and acreage is unoffi- 
cially placed about at the 1947 figure. 
Average yields on that acreage would 
give an outturn larger than in 1935-39. 

Corn acreage in South America is 
expected to be slightly below the 
small 1947 acreage, and unless yields 
are considerably Jarger than average, 
the total outturn will be somewhat 
below average. Yields in that area 
were generally favorable last year. 
The first official estimate of planting 
in Argentina shows a decline from 
last year’s small acreage. 

Corn is not an important crop in 
Australia. No significant change is 
expected from last year’s acreage, 
which was only about 60% of the pre- 
war level. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH-YUGOSLAV CORN 
NEGOTIATIONS BREAK DOWN 


LONDON—Hopes of the early con- 
clusion of a trade agreement where- 
by Britain was to obtain supplies of 
corn from Yugoslavia have not been 
realized, due to the breakdown of 
negotiations. The expectation of a set- 
tlement has, however, not been aban- 
doned and further discussions are 
expected to take place shortly. 

Both sides had already agreed on 
a trade program under which Yugo- 
slavia will receive industrial equip- 
ment in exchange for corn and other 
agricultural produce. In addition, Brit- 
ish insistence that a sum should be 
agreed upon as compensation for Brit- 
ish assets nationalized by the com- 
munist government in Yugoslavia has 
been met by the offer of $12 million. 
This figure shows a considerable re- 
duction from the original British re- 
quirement of $30 million. 








The breakdown occurred when the 


British refused to accept the Yugo- 
slavian suggestions for the means and 
timing of payments. The Yugoslavs 
desired payments to be made by easy 
stages with an initial payment of 
$1,200,000. This was unacceptable to 
the British negotiators, who made it 
clear that there would be no trade 
pact until the question of compensa- 
tion was settled to their satisfaction. 

Britain is anxious to acquire corn, 
but is standing firm on the compen- 
sation issue. Negotiations on the same 
matter fell through last year when 
the British need for animal feed was 
greater and a deal with Russia for 
750,000 tons coarse grains was subse- 
quently concluded. There is at pres- 
ent no news of the progress of a new 
trade agreement with Russia, al- 
though talks are expected to be re- 
sumed in Moscow shortly. The offers 
made by both sides are now being 
examined in London and Moscow, 
respectively, according to an an- 
nouncement by the British Board of 
Trade. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. Cit: St. Louis 
Spring family .....ccccecssccece 8... MEE. 9... sRTO 9.6068 vce . ee 
Spring top patent ..........see0s 5.65 @6.00 er Fer ce ae a ee 
Spring high gluten .............- -+-@... 6.20@6.30 A ee sae 
Byrimgs GROTE 2 cccsscvvescscescveces -+-@... 5.95@6.00 ee -- @5.75 
Spring standard .......-+..eeee0. 5.55@5.90 5.85@5.90 oO ws -- @5.65 
Spring firat clear ......csccreecce 5.10@5.55 5.40 4 foe -- @5.45 
Hard winter family ..........++.-. eT. See ay 5 @6.65 .-@6.75 
Hard winter Gort ....2cccscseses 5.50@5.60 5@5.45 -»@5.50 
Hard winter-standard ........... re) ee 5@5.35 -»@5.40 
Hard winter first clear ........... - +» @5.18 35@ 4.45 «+» @5.05 
Sett witter TemiUy 2... sscccsccecs ee Owe one ewe .-@6.45 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.10@6.75 6.40@6.60 ot ane 
Soft winter standard ............ 5.50@6.50 ee ass 
Soft winter straight ............ er ee 5.30@5.40 »» @5.45 
Soft winter first clear ............ 5.75 @5.80 coe @ ce -@5.35 
rn Se 6 -5.6 56-0 6:0 06-086 bee 5.05@5.25 oe @ uss ~» @5.65 
| ae , PET Ea ee i 3.60@4.45 +. @4, oe @ coe -» @4.15 
Durem, STAM, DUI 2c ccccccevecs 5.75@5.90 5.50@5.55 ...@... «++ @6.40 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh 
CO GRE cccccnciccciecsenes $...@7.35 $7.20@7.45 $...@ ... $7.00@7.11 
Spring high gluten .......scseee 6.40@6.65 6.65@6.75 -45@6.70 6.30@6.55 
CE MENG obs i vec etdeateoeese ---@... 6.40@6 -10@6.35 5.95 @6.35 
eS GReTL e reer 6.00@6.20 6.30@6 .00@6.25 5.85@6.25 
MCI DINE COURS Aci cccccieewese 5.70@5.80 5.90@6 -65@5.85 5.62@5.85 
Hard winter family ......cccccece nea ees eT: Oe ooo oes @. 
Hard winter short .........000.. 5.90@6.20 6.00@6 -95 @6.25 5@5.80 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70@6.00 5.90 -75@6.05 0@5.65 
Hard winter first clear .......... re eee ? eT @. 
oe ee: re TT. wee ae -35@7.40 -@. 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.50@6.15 ---@... 5.65@6.50 -@. 
Bolt WiKtOF SEANGOTG . ....cccvece o++@... 5.15@5.45 sac see -@ 
Soft winter first clear ..........>s oe. eee eae a --@. SS fF 
Pe TG: WEE ae icceeneccreves 5.35@5.50 5.65@5.75 ot @ sce - ++ @5.50 
we Se , Peer rer rr a 6 ee ee weer --@... 4.20@4.60 
SPs Gs WHE bcc ckecevons cd 6.04@6.14 na a6 -@6.01 
Toronto **Winnipeg Spring first clearf .. ...@7.00 .. 
Spring top patent{f.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 Spring exports§ ..... ov cMeee «es 
Spring second patent] ...@8.10 8.25@8.75 Ontario soft winterst ...@10.50 .. 


Buffalo 


$7.15 @7.25 
@ 


ose wes 
6.50 @6.60 
et. ee 
6.10@6.20 
5.50 @5.55 
sen aee 
5.85 @5.90 
5.55 @5.60 


ose @ oes 
5.75 @5.80 
cos @ oes 
5.55 @5.60 
5.20@5.25 
5.55@5.60 


4.05 @4.10 
«+ +-@6.06 


Atlanta 


$...@... 


6.50 @6.75 
6.30@6.60 
6.20@6.50 
5.95@6.10 
6.20 @7.30 
5.95 @6.25 
5.75 @6.15 
4.90@5.45 
6.50@7.60 

-@... 
o0e@... 
4.95 @5.20 
5.85 @6.00 
3.85 @4.00 
ooo @ woe 
-@... 
@... 
-@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 


Chicago 
Spring bran ...... $48.50@50.00 $....@45.00 
Hard winter bran .. Tre. wee Tr 
Soft winter bran ... wert, MYT oo te wees 
Standards midds.* . +... @50.50 .-@45.00 
Flour midds.+ ..... 57.00@58.00 ...-@59.00 
7 eee ree see 68.00 @72.00 .. @67.60 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Spring bran ........ $52.00@53.00 $58.00@59.00 $.... 
Soft winter bran .. TT. ss he, eee 
Stand. midds.* .... 53.00@54.00 59.00@ 60.00 
Flour midds.f ..... 58.00@ 59.00 000 6eee 
PROG GOR cccivsccder 71.00 @72.00 74.00 @75.00 
Spring bran 
WeCOMtO os cccccess $....@55.00 
qWinnipeg ......... ees @49.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


44.00@ 44.50 


$....@57.00 


re 
l 


46.50@ 47.00 


54.50 @55.00 


Pittsburgh 


$55.20@57.60 


56.70@58.60 


..@69.20 
.-@75.20 és 
Middlings 
$....@60.00 


$.. 


ri weet 
55.75 @56.00 


Ft. Worth 
Oss 


rr. fers 
49.00 @50.00 


-@ 


a 


57.00@58.00 


.-@ 


Atlanta 
@ 


a 


64.00 @ 65.00 


.@ 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on Oct. 23, and 





corresponding date of a year ago: 





7-—-Wheat—, -———Corn—, -—Oats——, -—Rye——_ --Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore ....+.esee- 3,568 2,726 139 477 5 61 72 9 
pT eee 303 548 o< ss ° .* ee és 
UE Ke cutoeideeves 6,607 6,619 17 211 2,773 99 670 783 
PHORG sc cccsesices 524 700 ‘ rT > ‘ 63 5% 
CHORD ces ecccecee 6,269 6,378 988 2,104 ,285 232 621 842 
oo errr 26,954 15,864 rr 2 4,596 257 2,515 4,418 
We, WEP civicccuss 203 11,183 69 353 d 1 23 8 
Galveston ......+-5-- 2,36 929 es mr es ee ar 6 ae 
Hiwtehineom ....cssees 13,269 13,239 wh ss ee 22 es . 
ee BRETT 1,746 2,789 246 444 156 70 96 ee 
Me 37,962 36,453 96 585 888 205 117 88 379 
Milwaukee ........... 1,182 422 et 9 493 23 -- 3,264 4,793 
Minneapolis .........- 7,177 3,471 20 540 5,608 2,555 2,445 7,967 12,323 
WOW OFTORRE 2 ccccces 2,167 218 ss 12 72 ee ~~ 10 oe 
A eee 373 597 4 9 7 P 1 2 re 
ers ee 18,625 10,826 186 696 1,621 55 381 80 436 
PE. Sec hevartasenive 366 és 41 366 31 ‘a en 23 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,548 1,974 37 39 es 55 ea 15 9 
Se . See ee 1,276 56 60 146 960 14 2 119 15 
Ce. ME bcvetivusc 5,902 5,039 126 288 1,101 4 2 36 99 
7 ME 262.56 008868 7,481 6,812 119 87 1,122 39 1 24 & 
ii. . ere as 8,142 8,229 ee o* 40 és a ‘ 9 
CHEE pie ecevissesees 185 1,036 ee $a 
WEE Sigs dvsives 165,191 136,117 2,150 6,368 15,029 25,251 3,834 3,695 15,592 24,171 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis r 
May July Dec. May 
Oct. 25 215 205% 229% 220% 
Oct. 26 215 206% 229% 22 
Oct. 27 215% 207 229% 221 
Oct. 28 215% 206 229% 221 
Oct. 29 214% 206 228% 220 
Oct. 30 213% 205% 227% 219 
7--CORN- = ——_ — RY E——_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. 
Oct. 25 . 137% 141% 182% 180% 171% 171% 
Oct. 26 . 137% 141% 185% 181% 174% 174% 174% 
Oct. 27 139% 142% 183% 178% 174% 174% 173% 
Oct. 28 . 139 141% 183% 179% 170% 170 172% 
Oct. 29 137% 141% 177 174 165% 165% 166% 


Oct. 30 . 136% 140% 177% 175% 164% 163% 166 


—Chicago— 


3 
= oe = 





Sept. 


201% 


202% 
201% 
200% 
201 


—— a | ems 
Minneapolis C 


Dec. 





Kansas City 
May July 


219% 210% 195% 
220% 210% 195% 
220 210% 195% 
220 210% 194% 
219 210 194% 
218 209% 194% 
———-OATS—————.. 
Minneapolis 

May Dec. May 

74% 72% 70 

74% 72% 69% 
75% 73% 70% 
75% 713% 70% 
14% 12% 69% 
74% 72% 69% 
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Customer Preference and Quality Bread 


By Karl Keeney 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


HERE isn’t a baker in the land 
| who isn’t ready and willing to 
listen to anything or anybody 
who will give him an honest-to-good- 
ness clue about customer preference. 
Unfortunately, customer preference is 
as elusive and changing as quick sil- 
ver. It varies from section to section, 
state to state, city to city and some- 
times from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood. From the compact, tight-packed 
loaf of New England to the softer 
and lighter loaf of the sunny South, 
there are a hundred and one differ- 
ent customer preferences and almost 
as many variations in the loaves pro- 
duced to cater to them. 

But we can’t complain too much. 
Just as it is a difference in opinion 
that makes a horse race, it is the 
difference in customer preference that 
makes the ever-growing market for 
all types of specialty loaves. 

We mustn’t forget, however, that 
the problem of customer preference is 
more than merely sectional. Even 
when a certain type of loaf has been 
established as a favorite in a cer- 
tain section it is still subject to con- 
stantly changing tastes. And the bak- 
er who assumes that his bread will 
continue to be a favorite in a certain 
territory—just because it always has 
been-—may wake up one fine morning 
to discover that his customers are 
slowly but surely shifting their pref- 
erence to another type of loaf. 


Surveys Offer Production 

The only certain protection against 
that danger is constant vigilance 
through systematic surveys. You may 
have a good idea of consumer pref- 
erence because of past experience and 
your knowledge of the market. But 
without surveys to back up that be- 
lief you won't actually know. You will 
be guessing. And you may guess 
wrong. 

Of course, there is room for trying 
out your own ideas or hunches as to 
what your customers might prefer if 
given the opportunity. You can ex- 
periment along that line with your 
specialty loaves. But to determine 
customer preference for your lead- 
ing loaf, surveys seem to be the only 
answer. 

All this is pretty obvious, even 
to a production man like me. But 
it is also obvious that determining 
customer preference is only half the 
story. After the management, and 
sales and research departments have 
made their surveys, and have speci- 
fied the type of loaf they believe the 
customers want, the next step is up 
to the production department. And 
that next step is to see to it that no 
matter what the “type” of loaf de- 
sired—light, dark, soft or tight- 
packed— it will be a “quality” loaf. 

Now the word quality has taken an 
awful lot of handling in these recent 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on customer preference and 
quality bread comprises the essential 
text of an address by Karl Keeney, 
the Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, delivered at 
the recent convention of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. in Miami Beach. 
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postwar years—and justifiably so. 
During wartime shortages of the in- 
gredients, standards _ necessarily 
slipped a little. But foresighted bakers 
everywhere realize that in the com- 
petitive market of today and tomor- 
row, those quality standards must be 
regained. So, at every convention you 
hear bakers talking up the importance 
of “quality.” 


Production Job 


Unfortunately it takes more than 
talk and good intentions to produce 
a quality loaf of bread. Even adver- 
tising can’t turn the trick. That is a 
job that is strictly and entirely up 
to the production department. And so, 
instead of stressing the importance 
of quality, I'd like to review some of 
the simple and basic fundamentals 
for actually achieving quality. 

But before getting into the details 
I'd like to quote a definition for qual- 
ity in bread that has always appealed 
to me. It was given by the late Julius 
Fleischmann, in Cincinnati, on June 
9, 1914, when addressing a tri-state 
convention of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. He was asked, “What is 
quality in bread?” His answer was: 
“A wholesome, well-fermented, well- 
baked loaf, made from good material.” 

For an ad lib definition that always 
struck me as being right on the but- 
ton. The way I figure it, about the 
only word that wasn’t absolutely nec- 
essary was “wholesome,” because if 
a loaf is well-fermented and well- 
baked and made from good material 
it will just naturally be wholesome. In 
any case, that definition just about 
covers everything a bakery produc- 
tion man has to watch to produce a 
uniform quality loaf. Let’s take it 
item by item and see how it works. 


Quality Ingredients Needed 


First, “good material.” Today we 
have a fancier name for that. We 
call it “quality ingredients.” But the 
idea is the same. Our first considera- 
tion and our first assurance of ‘quality 
is the ingredients. The old saying, 
“You can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear,” applies with equal force 
to the manufacture of baked goods. 
There is sometimes an inclination to 
cut costs by using cheaper materials. 

As I mentioned previously, during 
the war there was often no alterna- 
tive. But there is really little differ- 
ence in cost with a formula in which 
the best quality ingredients are used, 
and one which contains inferior 
grades, and there is all the difference 
in the world in the quality of prod- 
ucts made with the best ingredients 
and those made with inferior ingredi- 
ents. 

That is particularly true of flour, 
the ingredient that lays the basis for 
the quality of the finished product. 
Bakery operators, therefore, when 
purchasing flours, have found it ad- 
visable to consult their bread super- 
intendents regarding the types and 
grades that are preferred. The best 
flour obtainable is a “must” if the 
type of loaf the sales and research 
department want is to have the char- 
acter of quality that will make it sell. 

Once the flour is purchased, the 
production department has the prob- 
lem of proper storage. This means 
adequate storage rooms of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate maximum 
stocks especially during winter 
months, with additional floor space to 
allow proper placement of stocks 


when received and the daily rotation 
of stocks as they are used. 


Constant Temperature Important 


Flours should be stacked on skids 
in bakery flour storage rooms and a 
space of at least 6 in. should be left 
between stacks of flour to accelerate 
aging. The ideal temperature of flour 
storage rooms is 70 to 80° F., and this 
temperature should be maintained 
constantly. It is especially important 
to watch this during the nights and 
over the week-ends. Slow air circula- 
tion produces a more even room tem- 
perature and hastens the aging proc- 
ess. 

During very hot summer months, 
flour might be used a week after be- 
ing received at the plant. But during 
cool weather all white flour should 
be aged at the bakery at least two 
weeks before being used. During the 
cold winter months flour should be 
given three weeks or more to age at 
shop temperature. This necessitates 
carrying larger stocks of flour during 
the winter months, smaller during fall 
and spring, and still smaller, if desir- 
able during the hot summer months. 
Time and temperature are the two 
all-important aging factors. 

The other ingredients 
bread making—water, yeast, salt, 
sugar, shortening, malt and yeast 
foods—also play a vital part in the 
finished product and must also be of 
the highest quality obtainable. How- 
ever, with the exception of water, 
these are manufactured products and 
their proper storage—as recommend- 
ed by the manufacturers—is a minor 
problem as compared with flour. 

Unfortunately, water is also a 
problem, since it can’t be specified 
and must be accepted more or less 
“as is.” Since water has a decided 
effect on fermentation of your mixes, 
this is a problem that can’t be by- 
passed. 

Water for baking should be per- 
fectly satisfactory for drinking pur- 
poses. In other words it should be 
free from contaminating organic ma- 
terial and harmful bacteria. 

As you know, there are several 
types of water. There is the chlor- 
inated water of most cities, which 
tests show that as long as it is pota- 
ble it has no unfavorable influence 
on fermentation. Then there is hard 
water with a high content of the car- 
bonates or sulphates of calcium and 
magnesium, and soft water with a 
low content of these minerals. We 
also have alkaline water with alkali 
substances in solution—common to 
certain regions—and acid water con- 
taining waste from industrial proc- 
esses or mines. 

Soft water has no stabilizing effect 
on the gluten and produces a sticky 
dough. This can be eliminated by the 
use of yeast foods or dough improv- 
ers, which supply mineral salts for 
gluten development and vigorous fer- 
mentation. 


used in 


Some Hardness Desirable 


A certain degree of hardness in 
water is desirable, inasmuch as its 
mineral salts strengthen the gluten. 
If the water is too hard an excessive 
toughening of the dough retards fer- 
mentation. 

Alkaline water retards fermenta- 
tion by neutralizing the normal acid- 
ity developing in the dough. This ac- 
tion can be overcome by the use of 
vinegar or lactic acid. Only in excep- 
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tional cases does water require spe- 
cial treatment for baking. When con- 
fronted with a serious water prob- 
lem the best bet is to take it up with 
the chemist and/or the city water 
official. 

But now let’s assume that our pro- 
duction man has been provided with 
the finest flour—properly stored and 
aged—and that his other ingredients, 
including his water, are everything 
they should be. He has the basis for 
a quality loaf of bread and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fleischmann’s definition, 
all he has to do now is to see to it 
that it is “well fermented” and “well 
baked.” So, the first step is to deter- 
mine the proper percentage of the 
ingredients he must use. 

While the percentage of these basic 
ingredients is determined to some ex- 
tent by the maximum price obtain- 
able for the finished loaf, he keeps 
in mind that liberal quantities of 
the best grades of these materials are 
necessary for a quality product. 

In the manufacture of bread or any 
other baked product, certain set for- 
mulas are necessary to promote effi- 
cient production, economical opera- 
tion and uniformity. In setting up 
such formulas, the correct propor- 
tions must be carefully worked out. 
This is called “formula balance.” For 
instance in pan bread formulas the 
definite ratio of sugars, yeast, dough 
conditioners and salt must be worked 
out and maintained to produce the 
best possible loaf. Excessive quanti- 
ties of one or more of these ingredi- 
ents and an insufficient amount of the 
other will result in a poor loaf. 


Correct Handling Important 

And so, correct handling of ingre- 
dients cannot be emphasized too often. 
By correct handling we mean: 

1. Exact weights of the specified 
amounts of each ingredient called for 
in the formula. 

2. Proper incorporation of each in- 
gredient in a dough. 

3. Maintaining exact mixing times 
and speeds. 

4. Strict adherence to the exact 
temperature desired in a dough. 

5. Accurate fermentation control 
of doughs. 

6. Adherence, as far as possible, to 
specified times of fermentation. 


Now here are a few of the specific 
problems the production man must 
handle in his quest for quality. In 
sponge and dough mixing operations, 
it is considered good practice to mix 
a larger number of small doughs than 
a fewer large-size ones. Two-barrel 
doughs about 400 Ib. are regarded as 
the ideal size for the average plant. 

Refrigeration for the mixes still 
offers a serious problem in many 
plants during hot weather months. 
Either the temperature of the ingre- 
dient water, or the jacket water, or 
both, is not sufficiently low to allow 
maximum mixing time of the doug)s. 
A good deal of thought has been g'v- 
en recently to the use of some ingre- 
dient in the water jacket that might 
effect a much greater reduction 
temperature than is now possi!) 
with normal water, without the dan 
ger of freezing. One difficulty in this 
matter is that such a cooling ingre- 
dient would have to be harmless * 
metal. As things are now, low spong 
temperatures are helpful in overcom- 
ing this problem. 

Sponge and dough operators shou! 
not rely entirely on the mixer ther 
mometers 
tures, but should check carefully wit! 


an accurate dough thermometer aft«r 
sponges and doughs have been emp- 


tied into the troughs. A dough re 


ord sheet with the exact tempera- 
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tures of the doughs and sponges 
should be kept by the operator. 


Schedules Should Be Followed 


Mixer operators should follow as 
closely as possible sponge and dough 
schedules. Sometimes they fail to 
mix on schedule or to give the de- 
sired fermentation time, or they dis- 
turb sponges before time for remix- 
ings. Variations in sponge or dough 
temperatures, or in fermentation 
time, have an unfavorable effect on 
the quality and uniformity of the fin- 
ished products. When mixers get be- 
hind on their dough schedules, sponge 
fermentation time will be increased, 
but the time of the doughs should be 
strictly adhered to. 

Now we come to Julius Fleisch- 
mann’s admonition that the bread be 
“wel] baked,” we mean that in the 
modern bakery, baking temperature 
and baking time must be synchronized 
to do a correct baking job. Over- 
baking or under-baking, caused by 
variations in these two elements, seri- 
ously affects the quality and uni- 
formity. 

It is difficult to define just what 
constitutes correct baking, but it is 
generally conceded that bread to be 
sold wholesale should be baked less, 
and therefore retain more moisture, 
than bread to be sold retail, since the 
latter reaches the consumer in a 
shorter time than the former. 

Bread cooling is a hard proposition 
to handle during hot and humid 
weather. A good deal of research has 
been done to solve this problem but 
at present some bread coolers are 
still not efficient enough. After all, 
bread cooling is not so much a mat- 
ter of reduced temperatures as a 
reduction of the moisture remaining 
in the bread when it is removed from 
the oven. Therefore bread which is 
amply baked will take less time to 
cool before wrapping than bread 
which has been under baked. 

To aid correct cooling, considera- 
tion is being given to better air condi- 
tioning of bread rooms and bread 
coolers, for it has been found that 
control of the humidity is as essen- 
tial as temperature control. 


Wrapping Time Important 


Slicing and wrapping should also 
be synchronized with baking for a 
quality product. Bread racks should 
have tags noting the time when bread 
is baked and when sliced and 
wrapped. These tags should be given 
to the superintendent. Although prod- 
ucts should not be packaged when 
too fresh, they should not be allowed 
to lose too much moisture by staying 
unpackaged for too long a period. 

Since products are sometimes seri- 
ously damaged in the slicing and 
wrapping machines, it is well to re- 
Place all slicer blades on specified 
days and see to it that they are kept 
in accurate adjustment to prevent 
varying thickness in the slices. Han- 

ng too many loaves at a time is an- 
other cause of damaged products 
when removing from, or placing on, 
the racks. 

Although I have not spent much 
time on the proper handling of ma- 
chinery- -and the need for having 
the right type of machinery—it is 
obvious that this is of paramount 
importance. Even with quality ingre- 

ents and skilled workmanship it is 
Practically impossible to manufacture 
quality products on a consistent basis 
Without efficient and adequate equip- 
ment. 

This is a machine age and bakeries 
of all kinds—retail, house-to-house 
and wholesale—should be as fully 
‘quipped as possible with modern re- 





volving or traveling ovens of some 
type, suitable mixers and all other 
bakery machinery available for use 
in the manufacture of bread, rolls and 
a variety of sweet goods. 

Bakery machinery manufacturers 
have, in the past, created machines 
that have greatly reduced production 
costs and enabled bakers to produce 
better quality and more uniform 
baked goods. There is no doubt that 
they will continue to be of great help 
to the baker in his continuing quest 
for quality. 

The production man must never 
forget, however, that the best ma- 
chine ever made is at the mercy of 
the man who operates and maintains 
it. The maintenance of machinery in 
ship-shape condition is another 
“must” in the production of quality 
products. 

And so we see that in attempting 
to describe the production man’s con- 
tribution to “quality” we have briefly 
covered pretty nearly every phase of 
bakery production, from ingredients 
to slicing and wrapping. This is true, 
of course, no matter what the type of 
bread the customers prefer. Perhaps 
it explains why production men some- 
times fail to get as excited and en- 
thusiastic over the production of a 
new type of bread as their partners 
in the sales department. 


Quality First Essential 


It is not that they do not appre- 
ciate the value of the surveys which 
indicate that the customers want this 
or that in bread; nor that they are 
afraid they cannot meet the specifi- 
cations for this ideal loaf. It is just 
that they know that every “type” 
of bread ever imagined must first 
be a quality loaf if it is to sell. 
And they know that yesterday, today 
and tomorrow, quality is based on 
ingredients, control of fermentation, 
makeup and baking, careful cooling, 
slicing and wrapping. Or, to repeat, 
“a wholesome, well-fermented, well- 
baked loaf, made from good material.” 

As far as the production man is 
concerned that is the secret link be- 
tween customer preference and qual- 
ity bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOANS ON FARM-STORED 
GRAIN LAG IN KANSAS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Farm- 
ers have not applied for as many 
farm-stored grain loans in recent 
weeks as in the period immediately 
following wheat harvest. Glenn H. 
Johnson, chairman of the Kansas 
State Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Committee, finds in talk- 
ing with farmers over Kansas that 
some of them question the intention 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. to 
accept all farm-stored grain deliver- 
ies immediately after April 30. Mr. 
Johnson states that he does not con- 
sider this to be a problem. The in- 
formation available in the Kansas 
State PMA office indicates that ter- 
minal storage facilities will be avail- 
able for moving wheat from country 
elevators promptly into such termin- 
al storage. There should be no diffi- 
culty in getting such grain movement 
under way unless unforeseen trans- 
portation difficulties arise, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEAVE STANDARD BRANDS 


NEW YORK—William Ziegler, Jr., 
and Donald K. David have resigned 
as directors of Standard Brands, Inc. 
According to an announcement, Mr. 
Ziegler and Mr. David considered this 
appropriate in view of the fact that 
the American Maize Products Co., 
in which they are directors and finan- 
cially interested, has recently entered 
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“GRANDMA” MOSES CUTS HER CAKE—“Grandma” Moses, the little 
old New England farm lady who achieved world renown as a painter after 
she was 76, plans the cutting of this 50-lb. cake on her recent 88th birth- 
day under the watchful guidance of her son, Hugh Moses, his wife, and 
Norman Rockwell, famous contemporary illustrator. The party was sug- 
gested for “Grandma” by Joyce C. Hall, president of the Kansas City 
greeting card firm, and carried out by Rockwell, her neighbor-artist, who 
designed the cake. The party was intended as a surprise for “Grandma” at 
her home in Eagle Bridge, N.Y., but nearly misfired when it was found the 
cake was too big to go in the back door of the Moses home. Some hurried 
maneuverings to distract “Grandma’s” attention upstairs gave the de- 
livery committee time to swing around to the front door, through which 


they barely squeezed the cake. 





the desserts business, in which field 
Standard Brands has been promi- 
nently engaged for many years. Sen. 
Albert W. Hawkes, chairman of the 
board of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., has 
been elected a director of Standard 
Brands. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEETING SCHEDULED 


KANSAS CITY—Commercial crop 
improvement workers will gather for 
a meeting in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Crop Improvement Assn. 
convention in Kansas City Dec. 1-3 
at the Hotel President. In charge of 
the meeting is Fred T. Dines, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Amarillo. C. C. 
Skiver, director of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., is making local 
arrangements. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROP IMPROVEMENT MEN 
HOLD WICHITA MEETING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
four workers of the crop improve- 
ment associations of the Great Plains 
area, J. C. Swinbank of Nebraska, 
Keats Soder of Oklahoma, Fred T. 
Dines of Texas and Cliff C. Skiver of 
Kansas, met with the publisher in 
Wichita, Kansas, to prepare material 
illustrating bin damage and warning 
both farm and country storage peo- 
ple of the danger as well as telling 
them how to care for wheat to avoid 
damage. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. C. CARRUTH RESIGNS 
VALIER & SPIES POST 


CHICAGO—J. C. Carruth has re- 
signed his position as Chicago repre- 
sentative for Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, and will be with Anchor 
Mills, Inc., after Nov. 1, as its sales 
manager. 

Mr. Carruth joined the staff of 
Valier & Spies at St. Louis in 1937, 





and has been with them since then 
except for his service in the army. 
He came to Chicago in February, 
1947. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO PMA POST 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Alvin V. McCormack, Lewiston, 
Idaho, as director of the Agricultural 
Conservation Programs Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, was announced Oct. 26 by 
Ralph S. Trigg, PMA administrator. 
This position was held by Albert J. 
Loveland before his appointment as 
under secretary of agriculture. As 
head of the ACP branch, Mr. McCor- 
mack will be responsible for co- 
ordinating the planning and adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Oo. L. SCHWENG APPOINTED 

CLEVELAND, OHIO — The ap- 
pointment of Otto L. Schweng to the 
newly created post of director of mar- 
ket research for the Diamond Alkali 
Co. was announced recently by Ray- 
mond F. Evans, company president. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Flour to 
Brazil Up Sharply 
June to August 


WASHINGTON—June exports of 
U.S. flour to Brazil amounted to 
268,249 sacks, according to informa- 
tion obtained by Martin F. Smith, 
general manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. 

Exports to Brazil in July amounted 
to 1,079,576 sacks and the August 
exports were 2,053,284 sacks. 
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fourths days at capacity last week. All quiet, but a few more one-, two- and glutens has been satisfactory the past first clear $4.95@5.20; pastry flour 70@ full 
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Shipping directions ranged from fair to ture requirements and continue to buy ven to replenishments of flour needs on a New Orl :W ‘ Nov. 
good. Prices were unchanged, compared only enough for their current needs. Whole- longer time basis and for large amounts. iss tes “oo wit Sour s+ gga _ of C 
with the previous week. sale bakers also were handicapped for near- Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Oct. 30, 100- stronger, buyers are inclined to wa M 
ly a week, as members of Local 100 were J, cottons: hard winter bakers standard little more interest in purchasing Some e pe 
Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 40%, com- on strike. However this was settled the patent $5.60@5.65, medium patent $5.70, of the business passing is for « ment bu. 
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divided 50% to the bakers and 50% to flour is being sold, but no heavy bookings Patent $5.95@6.35; high gluten $6.30@6.55; for prompt and 30-day deliveries. IT » vol- Do 
the family buyers. Operations averaged are being made. Deliveries are fair Queta- clears $5.62@5.85; family patent, advertised ume of sales is increasing slowly : the it is 
85%, compared with 85% a week ago and tions Oct. 30: spring top patent $5.65@6 brands $7@7.11, other brands $6.40@6.95; greatest strength is being shown in  orth- big 
90% a year ago. Prices were stable and standard patent $5.55@5.90, first clear $5 10 pastry and cake flours $5.35@6.70. on . toe or He gg = pe 
‘lose ~hange ati slivere er rs aan. . . wher ve r 1S Soft e: 
Guichen pauls te Te tice On. @: =O; family flour $7.05; hard winter short Boston: Quotations in the Boston flour wheat jam hen Prensa Py a still very 
30: ecarlots, family short patent $6@6.60, SS cae es. gd tg patent $5.40@5.50, market ten tereguierty higher last week. benefiting from the price differentia nder chan 
standard patent $5.86@6.40; bakery, un- $6.10006.7 andierd patent 95 em abe, arat ge: gh ge Bay Mange, phy A = whieh Pacific Coast soft winters. Crack - ~~ 
enriched short patent 50@5.70, stand- clear $5.75@5.80 ie —— at » tt . ° a go ae ge cookie bakers are approaching mo nor- lots 
ard patent $5.45@5.65, straight grade $5.40 : se depart as = — pod we econ to 20¢. Hard win- mal production and buying interest in- pastr 
@56.60. Truck lots 36¢ higher on all grades. St. Louis: Mills of this area report new og a easier after early strength creasing. Shipping directions are od, $9.95 
Hatchinsen: 1 inn wk einem « business as unusually low. However, small ut closed unchanged. Soft wheat flours though deliveries are slightly hand ped tario 
« son: nquiry was desultory and lot orders are fairly good for 30-day de- are 10@15¢ higher, although buying was and running behind f in- 
business the same in this area last week. livery with a fair beckine MS yon more or less limited. ehitite oF don account 0 
New business was limited to small, spot very with a fair booking for 60- to 120- ota dos auntie ten ee © visite ability of shippers to obtain boxca Ex- 
bookings. One large baker was inquiring ane snipasenn and the usual replacement side * with most commit ant hela held ot ears ise hee ap well ee 
P ers o nearbdy é s > » t >. id . - 2 i be 
but didn’t buy. Export interest was not one hoe b; wants. The demand for to immediate needs B poe “still bel — erlands is inquiring against its Dé pod Th 
great, buyers views generally being clears has eased off. Offerings are rather a nes ber - ers s held to quota, and the run of sales to Bra has price 
A : : - » . eee light, but prices are firm to 5¢ bag higher. the opinion that prices are too high, but increased considerably. B 
ae oe ee A 4 — was sold Jobbers say new business is very light inquiries for price concessions failed to at- Quotations Oct 30 carlots d ed , R 
or export, owever. s Dp r irecti . ate ; . 3 . one 4 P a M s ° 3, s, € , b 
Pea =. os calle oan — ae T he ; trade in general has not changed de: aaa a ae ’ packed in multiwall paper bags: har in- Pree 
s — . t ‘ : ideas as to putting in stocks. They are Juotations Oct. 30: spring short patents ter bakery short patent $5.60@5.80 id- 
ly reduced running time this week after buying from hand-to-mouth ith veey 4 $6.10@6.35, standards $6@6.25, high glu- ard z @fk@E EE I “ " Decey 
full five-day operations. Prices were up exceptions where - py ~ x are ten $6.45@6.70, first clears $5.65@5.85, hard pn I gtk A I ny Janu 
5@10¢ sack. been booked for nearby to 30-day delivery winter short patents $5.95@6.25, standards 6.30, standard $5.95@6.10 naan clea Feber 
Omaha: Erratic flour buying continued Prices for hard and soft patents are steady $5.75@6.05, Pacific soft wheat $6.25@6.59, @5.75, high gluten $6.35@6.50; soft Mare 
here last week, with bakery business par- to 10¢ higher, clears are 5¢ up. Spring  C@Stern soft. winter straights $5.65@6.20, short patent $5.60@5.75, straight $ 5, = 
ticularly dull for this time of the year. wheat patents are unchanged, clears are ish ratio $6.55@7.20, family $7.34@7.40. first clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cak 9 8H 
6 eB AEE SS | iilladeiphia: ‘Recent continuation of the {16 36;,Pacific Coast cake $6.80@7, <i" tt 
ote ae ck ee ee ce a ge on i AK, — s a practically upward tendency of the local flour mar- $5.90@6. ’ P Nove! 
waging. Rakee Gartee the gest week thes oe on ~ = 30¢ ings cont nue light, with ket has had the effect of further dampen- All barge shipments from Minneap Decer 
ay é e. uf / s als ade taking nearby wants only with ing buying sentiment so that the over- proximately 20¢ sack less. Janus 
prevented mass buying which usually oc- seattering carlot orders here and there for all dullness is actually the principal fea- Febry 
vanes of Movember end December holidays. tag kite “ete fo 00 Gane sees new, rg Big ne ' Ps 
Millers observed a good export demand, Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 30, in 100-Ib. weet’ apse bas eean auneenstnmen with. nitions protean aamenen =a 8 Sales 
but their participation was governed only cottons: family flour, top patent $6.45, ordi- out the development of any individual slug- listless. Prices remained fairly steady g 18a 


by their desires to keep production sched- nary $5.50; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5.50; gishness among the different grades of the 


tuating within a narrow range in 
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November as 1948 


with movements of wheat quota- 

Offshore business “was virtually at 
tiomandstill in view of the maritime strike, 
a domestic buyers were very cautious. 
’ : New flour bookings are still 
slow side, with not much activity 
on the part of either foreign or domestic 
puyers. Foreign trade is still held up by 
the longshore strike. The army bought 25,- 
ooo sacks flour last week, but no addi- 
tional business was reported. A few of 
the mills only shared in recent govern- 
ment purchases of 257,000 sacks for Oct. 


on the 


15-Nov. 15 shipment. Others did not par- 
te. 

i ebetic business is of a hand-to-mouth 

character, with small lot purchases still 


the ruling factor. Mill operations are way 
pelow capacity, estimated around 60% of 
normal for the entire Pacific Northwest. 
Quotations Oct. 30: high gluten $6.46, 
all Montena $6.30, fancy hard wheat clears 


$6.05, bluestem bakers $6.30, cake $7.15, 
pastry $6.06, whole wheat 100% $5.75, gra- 
ham $5.40, cracked wheat $5.40. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





ememann 

Toront>-Montreal: Conditions, so far as 
the Cane ian mills are concerned, are un- 
changed ‘rom the previous week. There 
has beer. no new export business and the 
mills ar vaving to depend to a great ex- 
tent on ‘omestic markets. Many of the 
smaller lls fear they will have to close 
down if ‘here is no new business. Quota- 
tions Oc 30: top patent springs for use 
in Cana $8.60 bbl.; seconds $8.10; bakers 
$8, in © s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added f< artage where used. For export to 
U.K., gc nment regulation flour $14.65 per 
280-Ib. f shipment to end of December, 
Halifa St. John. 

Dema: for winter wheat flour is poor. 
No exp: bookings are in view. Quota- 
tions Ox 30: $10.50 bbl. in secondhand 
cottons, ».b. Montreal. Export $5.60 bbl., 
jutes, f Halifax or St. John. 

No de’ eries of winter wheat are being 
made. ) ‘Is requiring wheat have to go 
after it hemselves. Quotations Oct. 30: 
$2.15 bu bulk, f.o.b. mill. Carlots $2.20@ 
2.23 bu., .o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnij. ¢: Export business in Canadian 
four las. week was limited to about 31,000 
bbl. and lightly less than 5,000 bbl. were 
worked the U.K. The remainder went 
to a nu ber of Class 2 destinations. The 
domestic jour situation remains unchanged, 
with sa on a fair scale. Mills are op- 
erating etty well to capacity, and there 
appears o be no immediate accumulation 
of suppl. -s. Quotations Oct. 30: top patent 
springs ‘or delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $9.25 
cottons, cond patents $8.75, second patents 
to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: While the actual volume of 
commercial export business in flour worked 
here during the week was not large, there 
appeared to be a brighter feeling regard- 
ing shipments in the next few months. 


For some weeks past all reports 
ing in from the Philippine Islands were 
to the effect that the market there was 
badly overstocked as a result of extremely 
large purchases back in the summer and 


com- 


cables indicated that Canadian exporters 
could not expect any business until after 
the turn of the year at the earliest. 

Just lately there have been numerous 


indications that the outlook is not as bad 
as it has been painted and that there are 
good prospects of increased buying short- 
ly. It may be that the early reports were 
merely propaganda to secure lower offers. 
Outside of some shipments from Gulf ports 


as well as limited movement from Ta- 
coma, the only U.S. Pacific Coast port not 
closed by the long stevedoring strike, Ma- 


nila is not getting any new supplies, it is 
stated. 
It is now 


definitely established that a 
full cargo of 


flour will be loaded here 
shortly for India. The S.S. Meandros, fixed 
oversea is scheduled to load here about 
Nov. 4-8, for Pakistan with 9,000 tons 
of Canadian flour. This is presumed to 
be part of the wheat board sale of 11,200,000 
bu. to India some weeks ago, and fur- 
ther shipments are expected to go in parcel 
lots later in the year. 

_ Domestic business continues spotty, but 
it is reported that a good part of the 
big carryover stocks purchased early in 
the summer has now been used up and 
dealers are anticipating a normal demand 
very shortly. Cash car quotations are un- 


changed for cotton 98’s as of Oct. 30: 
frst patents $9.15 with $9.65 for smaller 
lots and bakers patents $8.65. Cake and 
pastry flour to the trade ranges from 
$9.95 for western grinds to $13 for On- 


tarlo brands. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 





The following is a comparison of settling 
Prices at Kansas City for Oct. 23 and 30: 
BRA N— Oct. 23 Oct. 30 
Se vecves Sc ccs QOORe Biase deca 
November .... 42.50@ 42.75 43.50@ 43.75 
December .... 41.75@ 42.25 42.50@ 42.90 
January ...... 41.75@ 41.95 42.00@ 42.25 
February ..... 41.95@ 42.00 42.00@ 42.25 
ene 41.85@ 42.00 ....@+42.00 
ME dhh awd a oeee@ .... 40.80@ 41.50 

SHORTS— 
October ...... $54.50@ 54.75 $....@ .... 
November .... 48.50@ 49.00 48.00@ 48.35 
December .... 45.75@ 46.50 45.40@ 46.00 
January ...... . + @t44.50 44.50@ 45.50 
February ..... 45.00@ 46.00 44.75@ 45.75 
me estects 46.00@ 47.00 45.25@ 46.50 
epee ooes@ «1... 45.50@ 47.00 
ties tons) 1,230 360 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 21, 1948, (000’s 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Fort William and 





Port Arthur 20,430 3,691 6,453 7,614 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 2,988 192 70 
Cherehil .s.ese- 98 1 we 
Int., public and 

semi public ele- 

. eee 82 2 42 930 

DORAN .ciccvece 23,599 3,693 6,689 8,614 

Year ago ..... 20,688 2,443 7,722 10,900 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 21: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,635 732 2,358 2,169 
Pacific seaboard . 934 ee 42 4 
Other terminals* 19 ea 5 253 
Churchill ....... 2 ee ee oe 

Totals ........ 5,589 732 2,404 2,427 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 21: 





Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
BND i casicses 3,132 690 2,168 1,392 
PE Meese nvsese 1 6 235 244 
Milled or 
processed ... 13 ae 43 53 
Pacific seaboard— 
COGBM cocscsas 332 oe ee ve 
. Fee 18 ar 45 8 
Churchill ....... 7 se as «> 
Other terminals* 5 oe 21 12 
DOOR ccsescce 3,501 696 2,513 1,709 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 21, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 46,063 6,226 16,830 16,702 
Pacific seaboard . 5,828 _ 229 56 
Churchill ....... 4,468 ‘ ae ee 
Other terminals* 156 2 88 952 
1 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
to Oct. 21, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 32,271 3,302 13,132 13,436 
Pacific seaboard . 4,340 395 114 
Churchill ....... 5,315 + +3 oe 
Other terminals* 189 2 135 385 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Oct. 23, 1948, 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 837 Te xe ee 
eee 382 1,054 842 i 
BETOOR. cicccness . 190 118 
oo ae i“ 26 
err ee 
pe 1,219 1,244 842 144 
Previous week .. 681 951 577 622 
Oct. 35, 1947 .... 862 116 10 5 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 23, 
1948, and Oct. 25, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 


omitted): Canadian 
--American— c—in bond— 
Oct. Oct, Oct. Oct. 
23, 25, 23, 25, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
oO. ee 194,361 169,479 1,144 257 
eer ae 2,225 6,971 e« ee 
ee kk aees 15,904 27,536 1,244 117 
Pe sweanaes 4,213 4,190 1,041 10 
ae 19,090 29,958 144 5 
Flaxseed .... 20,992 8,636 ee ee 
Soybeans 4,127 5,234 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Oct. 23, (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 72,000 (none); corn 
53,000 (674,000); oats 276,000 (mone); rye 
1,000 (222,000); barley 2,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
9 16 23 30 
Four mills 11,126 9,322 23,317 *33,837 


*Three mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO VOTES DIVIDENDS 


ST. LOUIS—A quarterly dividend 
of 50¢ a share on Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s common stock has been de- 
clared by the board of directors. At 
the same time the board declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share on 
the company’s preference _ stock, 
Series B. The dividends are payable 
Dec. 1 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 10. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SECURITY ELEVATOR 


ELKHART, KANSAS — The Se- 
curity Grain Co. of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is constructing a 45,000 bu. ele- 
vator here. Completion of the work 
is expected in time for the milo har- 
vest. 
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ERICKSON 


NEW YORK 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v 
WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 


Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MECHANICAL ENGINEER — EXPERI- 
enced in all phases flout milling process 
and equipment. Must have knowledge of 
mill, equipment layout and mill con- 
struction. Large, well established nation- 
al food concern in New York City. Salary 
commensurate with experience. State age, 
experience and salary expected. Address 
9701, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4  £ 





SALESMAN WANTED 
IOWA TERRITORY 


We are anxious to receive appli- 
cations from experienced flour 
salesman to cover Iowa terri- 
tory selling TOWN CRIER 
flour to jobbers and bakers. 
Compensation—salary and ex- 
pense, plus commission. Real 
producer can earn substantial in- 
come. Trade acquaintance and 
successful sales record in Iowa 
or near-by territory desirable. 
Please give full details about 
yourself and your sales record in 
first letter. All replies confiden- 
tial. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. N. Kansas City 6, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


GIESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 
Mo., for sale. 75 miles southeast of St. 
Louis. 800 cwt. diesel power, 100,000 bu. 
elevator storage. Write Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
¥ 


OVEN FOR SALE — ONE PETERSON 
Traveling Tray Oven, fine condition, now 
in operation. Can be seen any time. 32 
82"x20” grill type trays; gas fired; two 
burners; all controls. Best offer—available 
soon. Address Central Grocers Cooperative, 
Inc., 1001 8S. California Ave., Chicago. 
B. Cimaglio or C. Haffner, Tel. No. Van 
Buren 9020. 














SACRIFICE 


Down Flake Doughnut Machine with 
six-foot counter display case. Like 
new. Run approximately 50 hours. 

First $700 Takes It 

TOP FLIGHT CAFE 

1370 Nicollet Avenue 





Main 9076 Minneapolis, Minn. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 








v 


FOR SALE — BAKERY DOING EXCEL- 
lent business, owned by same proprietors 
for the last 35 years. It is a clean and 
neat bakery with two ovens—one coal and 
one gas—the necessary machinery and 
plenty of room to work; also inside load- 
ing garage. It is located in clean residen- 
tial section. All the while we have been 
baking bread only and have had good 
business, but there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for pastry business also. The rea- 
son for selling is retirement. Address 
Macedonian Bakery, 413 Spearman Ave., 
Farrell, Pa. 


November 2, 1948 


Smallest Rye Disappearance Leaves 
Oct. 1 Stocks 2 Million Over 1947 


Disappearance of rye the first 
three months of the 1948-49 season 
was the smallest of record for that 
period and amounted to only 6.2 mil- 
lion bushels, says the Production 
and Marketing Administration. This 
was true despite larger supplies and 
lower prices. Stocks of rye on Oct. 1, 
totaling 23.8 million bushels, were 
2 million bushels larger than last 
year and 10 million above those for 
1946-47. Market prices in September 
were the lowest since August, 1945. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1948- 
49, now estimated at 30 million bush- 
els, are 6% larger than for 1947-48 
and 42% above the 1946-47 supplies. 
However, supplies are only a little 
over half those for the 10-year 1937- 
46 average. Production this season 
is currently estimated at 26.7 million 
bushels, about 3% more than last 
year, but 29% below average. The 
increase in production is due to larg- 
er acreage since yields are below 
those of a year ago, but a little 
above average. Stocks of rye Oct. 1 
were larger in all positions than last 
year, totaling 23.8 million bushels, 
compared with 21.6 million a year 
ago and 36.2 million the 5-year 1942- 
46 average. 


Disappearance Smallest 


Reflecting the smaller livestock 
numbers and relatively large supplies 
of other grains, disappearance of rye 
July through September was the 
smallest of record and amounted to 
only 6.2 million bushels. This was 
1%4 million bushels less than last year 
and only about a third of the aver- 





Golden Loaf” mav's ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
v | 


POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
—in any size hard wheat mill—Northwest 
or Southwest location. Available immedi- 
ately. Address 9688, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








COVERING 
wishes connection with 
mills making spring, Kansas and_ soft 
wheat flours; also ryes. Knows jobbing 
and wholesale business. Box 2912, Balti- 
more, Md. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED, 


Potomac States, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 








DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 





OPPORTUNITY! 
Nationally known manufacturer of 
shortenings desires to employ young 
men of good education and- practical 
baking experience. Technically trained 
men preferred. If you can qualify and 
desire a permanent position with a good 
future, write 9713, The Northwestern 
Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 








PERCY KENT 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











BAGS 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 




















Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





MO. 


uT 
SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


PHONE GRAND 1554 


age disappearance during the same 
quarter of 1942-46. The use of rye 
for feed the first quarter of the 
season totaled 1.3 million bushels, 
compared with 1.4 million a year 
ago and 10.3 million the 1942.45 
average. 

Consumption of rye for alcohol 
during July and August, plus an estj- 
mate for September, totaled 1.3 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 1.4 mil- 
lion in the same months last year 
and 2.7 million the 5-year average. 
Milling of flour has been at a low 
rate since the short crop of 1946. 
Approximately 1.3 million bushels 
were milled for flour during the July- 
September quarter this season or 
about 150,000 bu. under the same 
period a year ago. The average for 
the first quarter for the war years 
was about 2 million bushels. Al- 
though only a negligible amount of 
rye was exported during the July- 
September quarter, over a half mil- 
lion bushels of rye were purchased 
for export during October. 


World Crop Down 8% 

World rye production is now esti- 
mated at 1,605 million bushels by 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. This is about 8% more 
than the 1947 crop of 1,491 million 
bushels, but is 7% below the 1935- 
39 average of 1,730 million bushels. 
Europe’s rye production is estimated 
at 640 million bushels, still 16’% be- 
low average,. but almost 30% above 
the poor 1947 harvest. Rye produc- 
tion in Canada has increased in about 
the same amount over the 5-year pre- 
war average that production has de- 
creased in the U.S. with the result 
that the combined outturn this year 
is about equal the average. Produc- 
tion in Canada is estimated at 26.6 
million bushels, compared with 13.2 
million a year ago and 9.2 million 
the 1935-39 average. Average pro- 
duction in the U.S. in 1935-39 was 
44.9 million bushels. 


Reflecting the larger supplies of 
rye and other grains and the slack- 
ening demand, prices declined in 
September to the lowest level in three 
years. Since that time prices have 
advanced somewhat. At Minneapolis 
No. 2 rye averaged $1.63 bu. in Oc- 
tober, compared with $1.49 in Sep- 
tember, $2.87 in October a year ago 
and $1.38 the 1942-46 October aver- 
age. The support price for No. 2 rye 
or better averages $1.29 for the USS. 
and is $1.47 at- Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. A. HUGHES ADDRESSES 
ADVERTISING MEETING 


NEW YORK—Gordon A. Hughes, 
manager, market analysis depart- 
ment, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, pointed out the need for market 
research and advertising personne! to 
work closely and intelligently to- 
gether for the best possible financial 
returns on expenditure in an adress 
before the meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers, Inc., at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel here Oct. 
25-26. 

A survey based on replies by 139 
advertising directors indicated that 
advertising budgets in 1949 wil! be 
generally increased. Another report 
indicated that there is also a feeling 
that the upward trend of business 
volume and profits may not be as 
great next year as in the past 12 
months. 
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abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











, 


corTon. 








. . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita™’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
rve’’ and bought from the grow- 
érs at elevators we own and operate. 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 
1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 


NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
| a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
.| Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
7) tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


rani OG TLVIE noua poultry. 
nd eee eee tHe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS Gnitr, 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 








Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson MR Airs : = 3 Canary Corn Meal 


it a 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address COMM, ALL 
Oi A 
“HASTINGS” nN go CABLE CODES 
Montreal OEY USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL : WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


+ 
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Let our Specialists 
> te 
\ > . ...A Woods representative is more than a 
| ¥ q salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
: A manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


Nh j 3S 2/47 a * 
a — c- “ee product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
ANY { ‘ m 4 ... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
TED , \ oe, Woods specialist about any phase of your 





packaging operation! 


¥ 
"7 
> 
$ 
? 
, 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal *« Toronto * Ottawa * Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 





Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 





AT 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° E St 
iio, siiieisin, “Ghaamanet ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Sues hichardson WAS 
Z / M / T & oD 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


ae 
lan, 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 


























pal “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 2 Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA = Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
—-+ 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
el and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


[PEG Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .- 


SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - MONCTON 


YRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 


WINNIPEG »- TORONTO - 


EA ERN EXF RT FFICE 


HUMBERSTONE - 


NTREAIL 


Art of Breadmaking 


Presented 


@ New Book by the Late 
J. R. Irons, Titled “Bread- 
craft,” Covers Broad Field. 


“Breadcraft” is the title of a new 
book by the late J. R. Irons, published 
by Virtue & Co., Ltd., London and 
Dublin. The volume was edited by W. 
H. Evans, editor of the Baker and 
Confectioner, London trade journal 
for the baking and confectionery in- 
dustry. 

The work covers the complete art 
of breadmaking, beginning with a 
discussion of wheat and flour and oth- 
er essential ingredients. Chapters on 
dough making precede a discussion 
of baking itself, and a separate chap- 
ter is included on “Faults in Bread.” 

Following a presentation of gener- 
al methods used in bread production, 
the book contains several chapters 
on special bread types and products. 
Chapters on “Ovens” and “Use of 
Machinery” are included, rounding 
out the presentation. 

The manuscript was prepared for 
publication by Mr. Evans, the only 
additions to the original work being 
a chapter on “Emulsions,” and one 
on the subject of national flour writ- 
ten by W. E. Spencer. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PH. ORTH CO. DISTRIBUTES 
BOOK DESCRIBING FIRM 


MILWAUKEE—In order to ac- 
quaint the baking industry in the ter- 
ritory it serves with its services, the 
products it has available for them, 
and the organization’s sales and serv- 
ice personnel, the Ph. Orth Co., local 
bakery supply house, has published a 
48-page book containing this informa- 
tion and photographs, plus basic for- 
mulas built around many of its prod- 
ucts. 

The book is of 9x6-in. “pocket” size, 
and has been done in two colors, 
orange and black, the “official” color 
scheme of the firm itself. 

“Our catalog of quality products 
is dedicated to the baker in the sin- 
cere hope that it will be of practical 
value to them in their productive 
careers of combining’ dexterity, 
knowledge and experience,” Philip 
Orth, Sr., president of the company, 
noted. ‘“‘We have dedicated the book 
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to the performance of America’s 
skilled baking craftsmen.” 


Included is a brief history of the 
company and its development, with 
photos of the late Philip Orth, Sr, 
founder and head of the firm until 
1937; his son, Philip V. Orth, cur- 
rently head of the company, and 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., son of the pres. 
ent president, who has been sales 
director and treasurer since 1945. 

The book is being distributed to al] 
bakers in the Wisconsin and adjoin- 
ing states territories covered by the 
Orth sales force. 


BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. F. HURLEIGH SPEAKS 
TO CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


CHICAGO — Robert F. Hurleigh, 
news director for local radio station 
WGN, told the members and guests 
assembled at the October birthday 
luncheon meeting many of the de- 
tails pertaining to the gathering, cdit- 
ing and broadcasting of the news. 

Following an explanation of his 
work, Mr. Hurleigh answered ues- 
tions regarding news _ broadcasting. 
During the hour, Mr. Hurleigh spoke 
and answered questions on the candi- 
dates in the coming election, the Ber- 
lin situation, and the atomic bomb 
agreement. 

S. Harry Keller, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Chicago, a member of the en- 
tertainment committee of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago, officiated. R. E. 
Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, Chica- 
go, and J. A. O’Malley, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, were the “lucky birthday- 
ites” and received small mementoes 
of the occasion. 

Walter H. Kurth, Elite Bakery, 
Minier, Ill., was among the honored 
guests having a birthday during the 
month who attended. Another out-of- 
town member was Art Beier, Beier’s 
Iowa Bakers, Clinton, Iowa. Messages 
were received from out-of-town mem- 
bers who could not attend, and these 
were read at the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. C. HARTMAN NAMED 


PITTSBURGH — The appointment 
of Albert C. Hartman, formerly of 
the Office of Price Administration, as 
assistant to the president in charge 
of all public and customer relations of 
the Frantz Co., was announced re- 
cently. 








The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


° CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


MONTREAL 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Sanitation in Food 
Plants Discussed 


@ New McGraw-Hill Book in 
Food Technology Series 
Authored by Milton E. 
Parker. 


“Food-Plant Sanitation” is the ti- 
tle of a newly-published book by Mil- 
ton E. Parker, counselor in food pro- 
duction development. The volume, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., is one of the McGraw-Hill series 
in food technology. 

The book evaluates every step in 
food processing and brings the read- 
er sanitation methods that insure 
compliance with legal requirements. 
It discusses sanitation problems in 
buildings and equipment, analyzes 
methods of waste disposal, outlines a 
program for setting up and maintain- 
ing sanitary practice among person- 
nel and describes safe methods of 
insect, rodent and fungi control. 

Effective plant layout, proper se- 
lection of packaging materials, water 
supply, cleaning operations—all are 
discussed from the food processor’s 
point of view by the author. The tech- 
niques and practices outlined in the 
book will enable the food processor 
to meet all requirements of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
the publisher points out. 

“Food-plant sanitation in the sense 
in which it is used in this book, com- 
prises the discussions of the scientific 
and technological principles underly- 
ing the necessities for, and methods 
of, applying the essential practices 
as well as the exposition of the speci- 
fic arts involved in their practical 
applications,” the author points out 
in a preface. 

The book was planned as an aid to 
food manufacturers, warehouse oper- 
ators, industrial sanitarians, food 
technologists and those concerned 
with the official supervision and in- 
spection of food industries, as well as 
to teachers, students, research work- 
ers and to some extent the general 
public, according to the author. 

Mr. Parker is professor in charge 


‘of the food technology program at 


the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Price of the book is $6. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DODGE & OLCOTT ISSUES 
ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 


NEW YORK—The 150th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the original 
firm from which developed Dodge & 
Oleott, Inc., the oldest company in 
America specializing in the import 
of essential oils and kindred products, 
was marked recently by the publica- 
tion of an historical booklet outlin- 
ing the progress and development of 
the concern since 1798. 

The 96-page book, entitled “The 
Story of an Unique Institution,” 
traces the inception of the concern as 
Robert Bach, at 128 Pearl St., to the 
present establishment of Dodge & 
Oleott, a subsidiary of U.S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Inc., at 180 Varick 
Street. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


US. LIQUID EGG OUTPUT 
HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during August totaled 31,- 
772,000 Ib., compared with 21,676,000 
lb. during August last year, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ported recently. Increased drying op- 
erations accounted for all of the in- 
Crease shown in the total liquid egg 
Produced, compared with August a 
year ago. 

Dried egg production during Au- 
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gust totaled 5,926,000 lb., compared 
with 1,324,000 lb. in August last year. 
Production consisted of 5,364,000 Ib. 
whole egg, 312,000 lb. dried albumen, 
and 250,000 lb. dried yolk. Produc- 
tion of dried egg during the first 
eight months of 1948 totaled 36,170,- 
000 lb., compared with 84,659,000 Ib. 
during the same period last year. 
The production of 7,545,000 Ib. froz- 
en egg in August was 51% less than 
the August production last year. Pro- 
duction from January through August 
totaled 337,793,000 lb., compared with 
350,455,000 during the same period 
last year. Storage holdings of frozen 











eggs Sept. 1 totaled 234,066,000 Ib., 
compared with 234,434,000 Sept. 1 
last year and 280,786,000 Ib. the Sep- 
tember, 1943-47, average. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


OMAR OPENS DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER IN MADISON, WIS. 


MADISON, WIS. — The establish- 
ment of a new distribution center in 
Wisconsin by Omar, Inc., was an- 
nounced with the leasing of a build- 
ing at 741 West Washington Ave. 
here for a one-year period. 

The new branch will be the distri- 





RA 
REGISTERED 


SELECTED HARD 
SPRING WHEAT. 


PURITY FLOUR 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


PURITY FLOUR 
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bution center for Omar in this area, 
which will be supplied with bakery 
products produced at the company’s 
Milwaukee plant. Approximately 45 
persons will be employed here with 
a payroll of approximately $200,000. 

Between 25 and 30 house-to-house 
delivery routes will be served within 
a radius of 35 miles of Madison, with 
from 350 to 400 farm and city fam- 
ilies on each route. Operations got 
under way Nov. 1, according to W. J. 
Coar, Omaha, president of the com- 
pany. Keith Harrison, manager of 
the company’s Milwaukee bakery, 
will be general supervisor of the lo- 
cal branch. 








M THE WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY «+ 


THREE STARS - 
STERLING + PRAIRIE MAIDS + MAITLAND - 


GREAT WEST - 
HURON 
also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


CANADA CREAM - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL'S 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 


@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel HourMills 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Smithers had experienced a fear- 
fully close brush with death. Now, 
at the club, he was relating the hor- 
rible details. 

“IT had about given up hope,” he 
said. “I was getting weaker and 
weaker. And as I lay there waiting, 
my whole life passed before me. In 
grim, realistic pictures it all came 
back to me.” 

“Pardon me,’ interrupted Mc- 
Bright, the club’s most sardonic mem- 
ber, “but may I ask you a question?” 

“Certainly,” said Smithers. 

“Tell me,” urged McBright, “when 
those pictures were passing before 
you, did you see one of me lending 
you that five-spot back in the sum- 
mer of 1937?” 


¢¢¢ 


A stingy husband, while out of 
town, sent his wife as a _ present 
a check for a million kisses. The wife, 
a little annoyed, sent back a post- 
card: * 

“Dear Jim, thanks for the birth- 
day check. The milkman cashed it 
for me this morning.” 


¢*¢ ¢ 


Grocer: Do you say your prayers 
every night, Judy? 

Judy: No, my Mommy says them 
for me. 

Grocer: Really? What does she say? 

Judy: Thank God you're in bed! 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Miss Brown,” said the science pro- 
fessor, “would you care to tell the 
class what happens when a body is 
immersed in water?” “Sure,” said 
Miss Brown, “the telephone rings.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A grizzled old banker in a rural 
town was being interviewed on his 
successful career. 

“How did you get started in the 
banking business?” he was asked. 

“Twas simple,” he replied. “I put 
up a sign sayin’ ‘Bank.’ A feller came 
in an’ gave me $100. Another came 
by with $200. 

“An’ sir, by that time my con- 
fidence had reached such a p’int 
that I put in $50 of my own money.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Clerk: I’m so nearsighted that I 
almost work myself to death! 

Cashier: How come? 

Clerk: Well, I can’t tell whether 
the boss is looking at me or not, so I 
keep working practically all the time! 


= 


Foreman (on excavation job): Do 
you think you are fit for really hard 
labor? 

Applicant: Well, some of the best 
judges in the country have thought so. 


¢*?¢¢ 


The henpecked husband called his 
doctor: “My wife has just dislocated 
her jaw, doctor—if you're out this 
way the next week or week after, 
you might drop in and see her.” 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 














MINER-HILLARD 7 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miue Co., Inman, Kan. 














ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
——_— 








ciliate 
| LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. © 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, M@& 
MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, I!!! 





— 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 

Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 

FORT MORGAN COLORAI 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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AT SPOKANE - 






"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATT LE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorkK City 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


) 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
e COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

me CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


BB8b es: 


SHOES 
~ 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING Co. 





MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street » New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Hl. 


GROWN 
MILLS 










PORTIAND, OREGON 
oy € KY 4 2 Millers of High 
, C Grade Bakers, 








Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
: BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 





@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 


DANY CAPACITY 
Hundredweight 


@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 





400 Tons Doily 





TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Millis located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING 7 






PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





ed 


ARROW MILLS, Inc. | 


>, ©. Bex 3012, Houston, Texas Finis E. Cowan, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager nee 
_ Brownwood, Texas R. Tullis Cofer, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager 
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Equipment Engineering Co. 
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Flour Mills of America, 
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Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
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Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
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Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Oo. 
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Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Johnston, Joe ..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc. 
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Kansas Flour Mills Company 
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Kansas Milling Co. 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc... 
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LaGrange Mills 
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Laminated Bakery Package Research 
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Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lever Bros. Co. 
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Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., Co. 

Loudonville Milling Co., 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Maney Milling Co. 
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Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
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National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
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National Bakers Supply House Assn.... 

National Cotton Council of America... 

National Yeast Corp. 
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Nehemkis, Peter R., 
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Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 

Pearlstone, H. &., 

Peek Bros. ..... 
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Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Ohas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 
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Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 
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Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red River Milling Co. ..... 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
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Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 
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Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 
Saxony Mills .... 

Schneider, W. H., Co. 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., Inc. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stivers, Theo. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Strasburger & Siegel 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn...... 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co, 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ..... 
Transit Grain Co. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Machinery Co. 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United Grain Growers, ° 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company.... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co. 

Voigt Milling Co. .. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
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Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 


West Central Cooperative Grain Co.... 


Western Assurance Co. 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 


Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine. ... 
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Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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There are GMD 


for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


AGENE 
- tor flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Bichment-A 
for unilorm eanchent 
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|;PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


Step up and get shot— 
it may save your life! 


IT’S AS EASY AS THIS. Just step up to an X-ray 
machine. Let the technician “shoot” your chest. 
Step down seconds later, and go about your busi- 


ness. Nothing magic about this procedure, and yet 
... it could save your life. 


The reason is called tuberculosis. If you should 
happen to have this dread disease—and thousands 
do, without realizing it—your X-ray would tell you. 
You could then get immediate treatment. 


Science knows enough about TB to wipe it out. Yet 
it still kills about a thousand people a week. And it 
will continue to kill until individuals and commu- 
nities take the trouble to detect and treat TB. 


Of course, the chances are you don’t have TB. But 
why not protect your health, your peace of mind 
and your family by getting a chest X-ray nowP 





